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LVIIL 

THE RIDER OF GRIANAIO/ AND IAIN 
THE SOLDIER'S SON. 

From Donald IfaoMÌTen, a lame oarrier. Bowmore, lalaj, 
6Ui July 1869. Written down bj Hector HaoLean. 

rpUE knight of Grianaig had three dau^^ten, euclt 
-^ that their like vere not to be found or to be seen 
in anj pkce. Ihere came a beast from the ocean and 
aha took them with her, and there was no knowledge 
what waj they had taken, nor where thej might be 
aonghi 

lliere was a soldier in the town, and ho had throe 
sons, and at the time of Christmas ' they were playing 
at shinny, and the youngest said that they should go 
and that they shoold drive a hale on the lawn of the 
knight of Grianaig. The rest said that they shoold 
not go; that the knight would not be pleased ; that that 
would be bringing the loss of his children to his mind, 
and laying sorrow upon him. Tat that be as it 
pleases,** said^Iain the^jQimgosL Jon, " but we will go 
there, and we will drive a hale ; I am careless of the 
kni^t of Grianaig, let him be weU pleased or angry." 

They went to play shinny, and Iain won three 
hales from his brethren. The knight put his head out 
of a window, and he saw them playing at shinny, and 
he took great wrath that any one had the heart to play 
ahinny on his lawn — a thing that was bringing the loss 
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of hÌB children to his mind, and putting contempt 
upon him. Said he to his wife, '' Who is so impudent 
as to he phiying shinny on my ground, and hiinging 
the loss of my children to my mind t Let them he 
hrought here in an instant that punishment may he 
done upon them. The three lads were hrought to the 
presence of the knight, and they were fine lads. 

'' What made you," said the knight, " go and play 
shinny upon my ground and hring the loss of my 
children to my mind t you must suffer pain for it" 

'' It is not thus it shall he," said Iain ; '' hut since 
it hefell us to come wrong upon thee, thou hadst hest 
make us a dwelling of a ship, and we will go to seek 
thy daughters ; and if they are under the leeward, or 
the windward, or under the four hrown houndaries of 
the deep^' we will find them out hefore there comes 
the end of a day and year, and we will hring them 
hack to Grianaig." 

** Though thou ho the youngest, it is in thy head 
that the hest counsel is, let that he made for you." 

Wrights were got and a ship was made in seven 
days. They put in meat and drink as they might 
need for the journey. They gave her fix)nt to sea and 
her stem to land, and they went away, and in seven 
days Uiey reached a white sandy strand, and when 
they went on shore there were six men and ten at 
work in the face of a rock blasting, with a foreman 
over them. 

*' What place is here t" said the skipper. 

'' Here is the place where are the children of the 
knight of Grianaig ; they are to he married to three 
giants." 

*' What means are there to get where they are t" 

''There are no means hut to go up in this creel 
against the face of the rock." 
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The eldest son went into Uie cieel, and when he 
was np at the half of the rock, there came a atumpy 
bbck rayen, and he began npon him with hia claws, 
and hia wings till he abnost left him blind and deaf/ 
He had bat to torn back. 

The second one went into the creel, and when he 
was np half the waj, there came the atumpy black 
raven and he began upon him, and he had for it bnt 
to return back as did the other one. 

At last Iain went into the creel. When he was 
np half the way there came the stumpy black raven, 
and he began npon him, and he belaboured him about 
the face. 

''Up with me quickly 1** said he, "before I be 
blinded hereL** 

He was set up to the top of the rock* When he 
was np the raven came where he was, and he said to 
him. 

** Wilt thou give mo a quid of tobocco 1 "' 

** Thou high-priced rogue 1 little claim host tliou 
on me for giving that to thee.** 

** Never thou mind that, I will be a good friend 
to thee. Now thou shalt go to the house of the big 
giant, and thon wilt see the knight*s daughter sewing, 
and her thimble wet with tears.** 

He wont on before him till he reached the house 
of the giant He went in. The knight*s daughter 
wassewing. 

** What brought thee here t " said she. 

** What brou^t thyself into it that I might not 
oome into it" 

** I was brought here in spite of me.** 

"^ I know that Where is the giant 1** 
He is in the hunting hilL** 
What means to got him home t** 
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** To shake yonder battle-chain without^ and there 
is no one in Uie leeward, or in the windward, or in 
the four brown boundaries of the deep, who will hold 
battle against him, but young Iain the soldier^s son, 
from Albainn, and he is but sixteen years of age, and 
he is too young to go to battle against the giant" 

'' There is many a one in Albainn as strong as Iain 
the soldier's son, though the soldier were with him.** 

Out he went He gave a haul at the chain, and 
he did not take a turn out of it^ and he went on his 
knee. He rose up, he gave the next shake at the 
chain, and he broke a link in it The giant heard it in 
the hunting hilL 

''Aha !" said he, ''who could move my battle chain 
but young Iain Uie soldier's son fix)m Albainn, and ho 
is but sixteen years of age ; he is too young yet 1** 

The giant put the game on a withy, and home he 
cama 

"Art thou young loin the soldiet^s son, ttom 
Albainn t" 

"NotL" 

" Who art thou in the leeward, or in the windward, 
or in the four brown boundaries of the deep, that could 
move my battle chain, but young Iain the soldier^s son, 
from Albainn t" 

"There is many a one in Albainn as strong as 
young Iain the soldier^s sou, though the soldier should 
be with him." 

" I liave got that in the prophesyinga" 

" Never thou mind what thou hast got in the pro- 
phesyinga" 

" In wliat way wouldst thou rather try thyself f 

" When I and my mother used to be Mling out 
with each other, and I might wish to get my 0¥m wiU, 
it was in tight wrestling ties we used to try ; and one 
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time the nued to get the botteri and two times ahe need 
not- 

Tbej eeijDed each other, and thej had hard hngi^ 
and the giant pnt Iain on his knea 

** I see," aaid Iain, "that thou art the stronger.** 

" It is known that I am,** said the giant 

Thej went hefore each other again. Thej were 
twisting and hauling each other. Iain struck a foot on 
the giant in the ankle^ and he put him on the thews of 
his hack under him on the ground. He wielded that 
the raren were at himu 

The stumpy black raven came, and he fell upon the 
giant about the fiice and about the ears with his claws 
and with his wings until he blinded him, and he 
deafened him. 

** Hast thou got a nail of arms that will take the 
head off the monster t** 

" I liaYO not** 

** Put thy hand under my right wing, and thou 
wilt find a small sharp knife which I have for gather- 
ing briar-buds, and take the head off him.** 

He put his hand under the raven's right wing and 
he found the knife^ and he took the head off the giant 

''Now Iain thou shalt go in where is the big 
daughter of the knight of Grianaig, and ahe will be 
asking thee to return and not to go farther; but do 
not thou give heed, but go on, and thou wilt reach the 
middle dan^ter; and thou shalt give me a quid of 
tobaooa** 

** I will give that to thee indeed ; well hast thou 
eomedit Thou shalt have half of all I havei** 

*" I will not There's many a long day to Bealtain.** 

''The fortune will not let me be here till Bealtain.** 

"Thou hast knowledge of what has pasecd, but thou 
hast no knowledge of what is before thee; get warm 
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water, clean thyself in it; thou wilt find a vessel of 
balsam above the door, rub it in thy skin, and go to 
bed by thyself and thou wilt be whole and wholesome 
to-moiTow, and to-monow thou ahalt go on to the house 
of the next ona" 

He went in and he did as the raven asked him. He 
went to bed that night and he was whole and whole- 
/ some in the morning when he arose. 

'* It is better for Uiee," said the knight's big daughter^ 
'' not to go further, and not to put thyself in more danger ; 
there is plenty of gold and silver here, and we will take 
it with us and we will return." 

''I will not do thal^" said he ; '' I wiU take (the 
road) on my fi'ont" 

Ho went forwards till he came to the house where 
was the middle daughter of the knight of Qrianaig. 
Ho went in and she was seated sewing, and she (was) 
weeping, and her thimble wet with her teara 

'' What brought thee here T 

''What brought thyself into it that I might not 
come into itl*' 

** I was brought in spite of me." 

''I have knowledge of that What set thee 
weeping)" 

'* I have but one night till I must bo married to 
Uio giant" 

''Where is the giant 1" 

" He is in the hunting hilL" 

" What means to get him home 1" 

" To shake that battle chain without at the side of 
the house, and he is not in the leeward nor in the 
windward, nor in the four brown boundaries of the 
deep, who is as much as can shake it^ but young Iain 
the soldier's son, from Albainn, and he is too young yet^ 
he is but sixteen years of aga" 
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** There are men in AJbainn as strong as young Iain 
the soldier^s son, though the soldier should be with him.*' 

He went out^ and he gave a haul at the chain, and 
he came upon his two knees. He rose up and gave 
the next haul at it» and he broke three links in it 

The giant heard that in the hunting hill. 

** Aha !** said he, and he put the game on a withy 
on his shoulder, and home he cama 

" Who oould move my battle chain but young Iain 
the soldier^s son from Albainn, and he is too young yet ; 
he is but sixteen years of age I " 

** There are men in Albainn as strong as young 
Iain the soldier^s son, though the soldier should be with 

*' We have got that in the propheeyings.** 

'* I care not what is in your prophesyings.'* 

** In what way wouldst thou rather try thyself T' 

** In hard hugs of wrestling.** 

They seised each other and the giant put him on 
kis two knees. 

<< Thine is my life,** said Iain, ''thou art stronger 
than L Let's try another turn.** 

They tried each other again^ and Iain struck his 
heel on the giant in the ankle, and he set him on the 
tlkewB of his back on the ground. 

** Raren 1** said he, ** a flapping of thine were good 
now.** 

The rmren came, and he blinded and deafened the 
gianti gÌTÌng it to him with his beak, and with his 
daws, and with his wings. 

** Hast thou a nail of a weapon I** 

" I haTe not** 

** Put thy hand under my right wing; and thou wilt 
find there a small sharp knife that I hare for gathering 
briar-buds, and take the head off him. ** 
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He put his hand under the root of the rayen's 
right wing, and he found the knife, and he took the 
head off the giant. 

''Now thou shalt go in and dean thyself with wann 
water, thou wilt find the vessel of halsam, thou shalt 
rub it upon thyself thou shalt go to bed, and thou wilt 
be whole and wholesome to-morrow. This one will be 
certainly more cunning and more mouthing Uian was 
the one before, asking thee to return and not to go 
furtlior; but give thou no heed to her. And thou 
shalt give me a quid of tobacco." 

'' I will give it indeed; thou art worthy of it** 

He went in and he did as the raven asked him. 
When he got up on the morrow's morning he was 
whole and wholesoma 

''Thou hadst better,'* said the knight's middle 
daughter, " return, and not put thyself in more danger ; 
there is plenty of gold and of silver here." 

" I will not do that; I will go forwaid." 

He went forwaid till he came to the house in which 
was the little daughter of the knight; he went in and 
he saw her sewing, and her thimble wet with tears. 

" What brought thee here I" 

" What brought thyself into it that I might not 
come into it)" 

" I was brought into it in spite of mo." 

" I know that" 

"Art thou young Iain the soldier's son, from 
Alboinnt" 

" I am ; what is the reason that thou art weeping t" 

" I have but this night of delay without marrying 
the giant" 

"Where is he f" • 

" He is in the hunting hilL" 

" What means to bring him home t" 
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"To shake that battle chain without*' 

He went ont^ and he gave a shake at the chain and 
down ha came on his hoidies. 

He rose again, and he gaTc it the next shake, and 
he broke fonr links in it^ and he made a great rattling 
noise. The giant heard that in the hunting hill ; he 
put the withj of game on his shoulder. 

" Who in the leeward, or in the windward, or in 
the four brown boundaries of the deep, could shake 
m J battle chain but young Iain the soldier's son, from 
Albainn ; and if it be he, my two brothers are dead m} 
before thisr 

He came home in his mighti making the earth 
tremble before him and behind him. 

*' Art thou young Iain the soldier^s son t" 

"Notl." 

** Who art thou in the leeward, or in the wind- 
ward, or in the four brown boundaries of the deep, 
that could shake my battle chain but young Iain the 
aoldier^s son, from Albainn I and he is too young yet^ 
be is but sixteen years of age.** 

^ Is there not many a one in Albainn as strong as 
young Iain the soldier's son, though the soldier were 
with him! 

^ It is not in our prophesyinga.** 

*' I care not what is in your prophesyinga** 

'' In what way wouldst thou like thy trial I*' 

*" Tight wrestling ties.** 

They seised each other and the giant set him on 
his hannchesL 

**Let me go ; thine is my life.** 

They can^^t each other again ; he struck his heel 
on the giant in the ankle, and he laid him on the 
shower top of his shoulder, and on the thews of 
back on the ground 
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** Stumpy black raven, if thou wert here now 1" 

No sooner said he the word than the raven came. 
He belaboured the giant about the face, and the eyes, 
and the ears, with his beak, and with his claws and 
with his wings. ' 

*' Hast thou a nail of a weapon t'* 

" I have not" 

" Put thy hand under the root of my right wing 
and thou wilt find a small sharp knife that I have for 
gathering whortle berries, and take his head off.** 

He did that ^ 

** Now," said the raven, '' take rest as thou didst 
last night) and when thou retumest with the three 
daughters of the knight^ to the cut (edge) of the rock, 
thou slialt go do>vn first thyself and they shall go 
down after thee ; and thou shalt give me a quid of 
tobacco." 

'* I will give it ; thou hast well deserved it ; hero it 
ÌB for thee altogether." 

" I will but take a quid ; there is many a long day 
to Bealtain." 

" The fortune will not let me be here till Bealtain." 

" Thou hast knowledge of what is behind thee, but 
thou liast no knowledge what is before thee." 

On thQ morrow they set in order asses, and on 
their backs they put the gold and the silver that the 
giants had, and he himself and the three daughters of 
the knight reached the edge of the rock : when they 
reached the edge of the rock, for fear giddiness should 
come over any of the girls, he sent them down one 
after one in the creel. There were tiiree caps of gold 
on them, made up finely with ''daoimean" (diamonds); 
caps that were made in the Roimh (Rome), and such 
that their like were not to be found in the universe. 
He kept up tlie cap that was on the youngest He was 
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waiting and waitings and though he ahoald be waiting 
•till, the creel would not come ap to fetch him. The 
reel went on board, and away thej went till thej 
reached Orianaig. 

He was left there, and without a way in hia power 
to get out of the place. The raven came where he 



"Thou didat not take my counsel ?'* 

" I did not take it ; if I had taken it I should not 
be as I am.** 

There is no help for it^ Iain. The one that will 
not take counsel will take combat Thou shalt gtye 
me a quid of tobacco." 

''IwiUgÌYeit" 

*^Thou shalt reach the giant's house, and thou shalt 
stay there this night*' 

""Wilt thou not stay with me thyself to keep off 
my dulness I" 

" I will not stay ; it is not suitable for mo.** 

On the morrow came the raren where he was. 

** Thou shalt now go to the giant's stable, and if thou 
art quick and active, there is a steed there, and sea or 
shore is all one to her, and that may take thee out of 
thsM stiaits.'' 

They went together and they came to the stable, 
a stable of stone, dug in into a rock, and a door of stone 
to it The door was slamming without ceasing, back- 
wards and forwards, from early day to nighty and from 
night to day. 

** Thou must now watch,** said the raven, ''and take 
a chance^ and tiy if thou canst make out to go in when 
it is open, without its getting a hold of thee.** 

''Thou hadst best try firsts since thou art best 
acquainted.'* 
' "It will be as well* 
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The layen gave a bob and a hop and in he went^ 
but the door took a feather out of tho root of his wing, 
and he screeched. 

''Poor Iain, if thou couldst get in with as little 
pain as I, I would not complain." 

Iain took a run back and a run forward, he took a 
spring to go in, the door caught him, and it took half 
Ids hurdies o£f. Iain cried out, and he fell cold dead 
on the floor of the stabla The raven lifted him, and 
he carried him on tlie points of his wings, out of the 
stable to the gianf s house. He laid him on a board on 
his mouth and nose, he went out and he gathered plants, 
and he made ointments that he set upon him, and in 
\ ten days he was as well as ever he was. • 

He went out to take a walk and the raven went 
with him. 

"Now, Iain, thou shalt take my counsel. Thou 
shalt not take wonder of any one thing that thou mayest 
see about the island, and thou slialt give me a quid of 
tobacco." 

He was walking about the island, and going through 
a glen ; he saw three full heroes stretched on their backs, 
a spear upon the breast of every man of them, and he 
in lasting sound sleep, and a bath of sweat. 

" It seems to me that this is pitiable. What harm 
to lift the spears fit)m off them V* 

He went and he loosed the spears ^m off them. 
The heroes awoke, and they rose up. 

"Witness fortune and men, Uiat thou art young 
Iain the soldier^s son, ^m Alboinn, and it is as spells 
upon thee to go with us throiigh the southern end 
' > of this island past the cave of the black fisherman." 

He went away himself and the three full heroes. 
They saw a slender smoke (coming) out of a cave. 
They went to the cave. One of the heroes went in 
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and when he went in there was a hag there aeated, and 
tiie tooih Uiai waa tiie leaai in her month woold make a 
^««m^ ptn in her kp^ a ataff in her hand| and a alir- 
ling stick for the embers. There was a torn of her nails 
abooi her dbow% and a twist of her hoary hair about 
her toea^ a ndahe was not jojoos to kx>k npon. 

She seiaed npon a ma gic cnib^ aiie atrnct him, and 
ahe made him a bare crag of stone. The others thai 
withovt were wondering whj he waa not re- 



** Go in,** aaid Iain to another one^ "and luck what 
is keqiing thj oomiadcL'* 

He went in, and the carlin did to him as she did 
to the other. The third went in, and ahe did to him 
aa ahe did to the rest Iain went in last There wm 
a great red-akniled cat there, and she pnt a barrow 
Ml of red aahea about her for so as to blind and 
deafen hioL He atnick the point of hia €sot on her 
and droTo the brain out of her. He tomed to the 
earlÌBL 

** Don'ti Iain I these men are under apells^ and in 
Older to pot tiie spells off them thoa most go to the 
isknd of big women and take a bottle of the lÌTÌng 
water out of tt^ and when thon mbbest it npon them 
the spells will go and thej wiU come aliTa" 

Iain tomed back onder black melancholj. 

* Xhoo did*at not take m j ooansel,'* aaid the raTen, 
*and thoo hast brooght more trooble opon thjael£ 
Thoo dialt go to lie down this night, and when thoo 
risest to-oaorraw thoo shalt take with thee the ateed, 
and ahalt gire her meat and drink. Sea or land ia 
all one to her, and when thoo reaeheat tiie iaknd of 
big women sizteèn stable lada wiU meet the^ and thej 
wfll aD be for giring food to theateed, and for potting P 
her in for the^ hot do not thoo let them. Say that 
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thou wilt thyself give her meat and drink. When thou 
loavost her In Uie stable, every one of the sixteen will 
put a turn in the key, but thou shalt put a turn against 
every turn that they put in it Thou shalt give me a 
quid of tobacca" 

" I will indeed.- 

He went to rest that night, and in the morning he 
set the steed in order, and he went away. He gavei 
her front to sea and her back to shore, and she went in 
her might till they reached the island of big women. 
When he went on shore sixteen stable lads met him 
and every one of them asking to set her in and feed her. 

" I myself will put her in, and I will take care of 
her ; I will not give her to any one." 

He put her in, and when he came out every man 
put a turn in the key, and he put a turn against every 
turn that they put into it The steed said to him that 
they would be offering him every sort of drink, but 
that he should not take any drink from them but whey 
and water. He went in and every sort of drink was 
1)eing put round about there, and they were offering 
each kind to him, but he would not take a drop of any 
drink but whey and water. They were drinking, and 
drinking till they fell stretched about the board. 

The steed asked him before she parted from him 
that he should take care and not sleep, and to take his 
chance for coming away. Wlien they slept he came 
out from the chamber; and he heard the very sweetest 
music that ever was heard. He went on, and he heard 
in another place music much sweeter. He came to the 
side of a stair and he heard music sweeter and sweeter, 
and he fell asleep. 

The steed broke out of the stable, and slie came 
where he was, and she struck him a kick, and she awoke 
liim. 
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^ Thoa didst not take my oounael,*' said Ae, ** and 
there is no knowing now if thou canst get thj matter f 
with thee, or if thou canst not get it** 

He arose with sorrow ; he seized npon a sword of 
light that was in a comer of the chamber, and he took 
out the sixteen hoadsi Ue readied the well, bo filled 
a bottle and he retomed. The steed met him, and he 
set her front to sea and her back to shore, and he 
returned to the other island. The raren met hinu 

** Thou shalt go and stable the steed, and thon shalt 
go to lie down this night ; and to-morrow thou shalt go 
and bring the heroes alire, and thou shalt slay the 
carlin, and be not so foolish to-morrow as thon weit 
before now. * 

** Wilt thou not come with me to-night to drive off 
my dulness from me t** 

'' I will not come ; it will not answer for ma** . - ^ ' 

On the morning he reached the cave, " Failtb dhuit, jfV- # '^ ^ '' 
all hail to thee, Iain," said the carlin ; " Failti Dnuiys, ^ ^ 

all hail to thee, but Cha shlaikti dhuit not health 
to thee." 

He shook the water on the men and they rose up 
alive, and he struck his palm on the carlin and scat- 
tered the brains out of her. They betook themselves 
out| and they went to the southern end of the island 
They saw the black fisherman there working at his 
tricks.* He drew his palm, and he struck him, and 
he scattered the brains out of him, and he took the 
heroes home to the southern end of the island. The 
raven came where he was. 

"Now thou shalt go home, and thou shalt take 

^JHera tbe nmrrmtor hM •▼idenilj forgott«n Mtne of the 
màvmìvrm, A tiiDÌIar ehmrmcter to the black fiibenDtn appeara 
la oUiar iaiea, and kit adtaniarea ahooM be added here, if the 
alory were mended. 
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with ihee the steed to which sea and shore are alike. 
The thiee daughteis of the knight are to have a wedding, 
two to be married to thy two brothers, and the other to 
the chief that was over the men at the rock. Thou 
shalt leaye the cap with me, and thou wilt have but to 
think of me when thou hast need of it^ and I will be 
at thee." 

" If any one asks thee horn whence thou earnest^ say 
that thou camest out horn behind thee ; and if he say 
to thee, where art thou going) say that thou art going 
before thea*' 

He mounted upon the steed, and he give her front 
to sea, and her back to shore, and away he was, and 
no stop nor stay was made with him till he reached 
the old church in Grianaig, and there there was a grass 
lueadow, and a well of water, and a bush of rushes,' 
and he got o£f the steed. 

'' Now," said the steed, *' thou shalt take a sword 
and thou shalt take the head off ma" 

" I will not take it indeed ; it would be sad for me 
to do it, and it would not be my thanks." 

*' Tliou must do it. In me there is a young girl 
under spells, and the spells will not be off me till 
the head is taken off me. I myself and the rayen were 
courting ; he in his young lad, and I in my young girl, 
and the giants laid draoidheaohd magic upon us, and 
they made a raven of him and a steed of me."' 

He drew his sword, he turned his back, and he took 
the head off her with a scutching blow, and he left the 
head and the carcass there. He went on forwards and 
a carliu met him. 

^ From whence didst thou come V* said sha 

*' I am from behind ma" 

" Whither art thou going 1" 

'^ I am going before ma" 
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^That is the answer of a castle maxL** 

^ An answer thai is pretty answerable for an impn- 
dent carlin snch as thou art*' 

He went in with her and he asked a drink, and he 
got that 

*" Where is thy man r 

'* He is at the honse of the knight seeking gold f^ f >L 
and sUyer that will make a cap' for the knight's young <^ 
daughter, snch as her sisters have ; and the like of the 
e^is are not to be foand in Albainn." j 

The smith came home. (J^^*^ 

** What's trade to thee^ lad t" 

" I am ^mitfi." 

** That is good, and that thou shooldst help me to ^! 

BMke a cap for the knight's young dan^ter, and ahe 
going to marry.** 

^ Dost thou not know that thoa canst not make 
that** 

''It must be tried ;.nnless J.jnake it J.shall be /:#/ 
haiig ed to-mo rrow.; here thoa hadst best make it** 

^Xock me into the smithy^ keep the gold and silTe^ «^ 
•ad I will have the cap for thee ifi the morning/' 

The smith locked him in. He wished thectaren f^ |l 
to be with him. The raven came, he broke in thròìigh 
the window, and the cap was with him. 

" Thoa ahalt take the head off me now." 

** It were sorrow for me to do that^ and it would 
Mi be my thanks.** 

** Thou must do it A young lad under spells am I, P 
•ad they will not be off me till the head oomes off me.** 

He drew his sword, and he scutched his head oB, 
•ad that was not hard to do. In the morning the 
SBÌth came in, and he gave him the cap, and he foil 
•slsepi. There came in a noble-looking youth, with 
bfowa hair, and he awoke him. 

▼oifc in. 



'• e 
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"I,** said he, ''am the raven, and the speUs are 
off me now." 

He walked down with him where he had left the 
dead steed, and a young woman met them there aa 
lovely as eye ever saw. 

'* I/' said she, '* am the steed, and the speUs are 
off me now." 

The smith went with the cap to the house of the 
knight The servant maid betook herself to the knight's 
young daughter, and she said that there was the cap 
which the smith had made. She looked at the cap. 

" He never made that cap. Say to the lying rogue 
to bring hither the man that made him the cap, or else 
that he shall be hanged without delay." 

The smith went and he got the man that gave 
him the cap, and when she saw him she took great 
joy. The matter was cleared up. Iain and the knight's 
young daugliter married, and backs were turned on the 
rest^ and thoy could not get the other sisters. They 
were driven away through the town with stick swords 
and straw shoulder-belt& 

[1. Maclean writes as follows : — 

Qot this tale ^m Donald M'Niven, Bowmore, who 
learnt it from an old man of the name of Neil Mac- 
Arthur, who died some twenty years ago or more. 

Donald MacNiven is over forty years of age^ is a 
cripple, but is sometimes in the habit of acting as a 
carrier, and driving a cart from Bowmore to Port Ellon 
and Port Aakaig. He is of a fair complexion, a demure 
expression, and evidently loves the wonderful I do 
not think he can either lead or writa I was informed 
that he could recite a considerable number of tales, 
but he tells me he has quite foigot them, from having 
given up reciting them. 
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RioiBi Ohrianaio. The word Riding as explained 
elsewhere, now means a knighti bat it probably meant 
a minor king in the olden time. 

Ohbiahaio is the genitive of Orianag, which has 
been cormpted into Greenock. 

That town is called bj its Gaelic name throu^oat 
the Highlands. It is derived from Orion the son, 
pronounced GreeAn, which is probabl j the root of many 
names which are now sounded " green,^ such as Qritnm 
in Francs^ Criman in Argyllshire, and other places 
which are green and sonny in other countries. I might 
translate the wordi freely, the kinght of Greenock, the 
knight of the sun, or the Bitter of Sunnynook, but act- 
ing on the principle with which I set out^ I give the 
knif^t his Gaelic name^ and so ayoid drawing doubtful 

F. C. 



3. KoLLAio is Christmss, and is also used for New 
Tear's day. The deriyation is probably nodb, new ; 
LA, day ; French, noel; Welsh, nadcUg ; Irish, nodhlag ; 
ICanks, ndOiek; Breton, nadoUg. The Highland cus- 
toms which prerail at this season smack rather of pagan 
timsiL P r oc ess i ons of boys go about on New Tear^s 
•▼e shouting curious rhymes, some of which are full of 
tlie names which penrade the Ossianic poems ; curious 
ceremonies are performed, and the singers are rewarded 
with food. I hope some day to be in a position to say 
more about these old Christmas customs; they are men- 
tioned in Chambers's nursery rhymesL 

The game of shinny is usually played at this sea- 
son, and the great game used to come off on the day of 
the groat ^ nollaig,** New Tear^s day, old style. The 
game is played in all parts of the United Kingdom as 
** hocky," *' hurling," etc., and something like it is still 
pli^ed hi the fitf east on horseback. To diiTe the ball 
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from one goal to the other ia called Lbth Bhaib, a 
** half hfile ;" to drive it back again is Baib, a *' hale ;** 
and to win a goal at the man's game ìb nearly as great 
a feat as to gain a battle. In some parts of the High- 
lands hundreds used to be engaged, all excited to a 
degreò that those who have been at a public school, or 
who have read Tom Brown's account of football, may 
perhaps understand. 

3. Fhiorbaghd Fhuarraohd, etc This phrase is 
(according to Maclean) frequently used, though few 
know what the words literally mean. The common 
meaning attached to them is, ** Not to he found any- 
ufhere." May they not be corrupt forms of ioohorachd 
and uaohdraohd, it is not in the higher or lower 
regions. 

I have given a different rendering ; I have heard 
very similar words used by boatmen for beating to wind- 
ward and running to leeward, and veering is an Eng- 
lish sailor^s word stilL 

Rannan is used for mtnnean, dimeionSf in this tale. 
Tliis form of the word in this sense is obsolete in Islay, 
and I suspect elsewhere. It now signifies vene, which 
is no doubt so called from being divided into lines and 
stanzas. We still use it in the genitive, thus, An 
Rainn, the Khynns ; Ceann shios na ranna, the farthest 
down part of the Rhynns; An rugha Bannach. — 

H. mt:. 

4. The raven attacking the man in the basket might 
be a picture drawn from natura Boys are often lowered 
over rocks in the Western Highlcmds to take birds' 
nests, and the old birds occasionally resent the injury. 
I have myself seen sparrow-hawks, terns, and other 
birds stooping viciously at men who hod gone near 
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their nestt. I have heard of a man haying hie head 
laid open hy enraged aea-ewallowa ; and there are all 
manner of stories current of adyentores with birds in 
rock climbing. — J. F. C. 

6. The quid of baccy needs no explanation, when 
it is remembered that the common fee for the story- 
teller is a quid. An old man long ago was teaching 
a boy to play the fiddle, and the following dialogue is 
recoided: — ''Which finger shall I raise)" "Hast 
thou tobacco t** "No; which finger shaU I liftt" 
''Hast thou got tobacco r "Na" " Then Uft and Uy 
them down as it may please thyself** There is a hunger- 
ing after tobacco amongst those who are gtyen to it» 
and cannot get it^ which must be felt to be understood. 

6. CiAPmay haye been substituted for currachd, a 
mpf which was the old Gaelic name for all head- 
dresses^ male or female^ — H. M'H 

I haye no doubt that the man who told the story 
meant a cqs and I haye so translated the word, but 
tiie Gaelic word means a trap or gin, and many tilings 
beaidea. An old man who told me a story elceedingly 
like "the Fisherman ** in the Arabian Ni^ts, introduced 
the character who resembled the young king of the 
Black Tales, not as a man half marble, but as a man 
with his head in a cra/i, and on being interrogated, ex- 
plained that this was a kind of head-dress used for 
punishment or torture, in which the head of the yicUm 
was fiMtened. Such head-dresses, made of rusty iron, 
may be seen in museums, and ceap may haye meant 
aomeihing like a helmet^ whose machinery bears some 
lUanoe to a rat-trap. 

7. GonàBLBUM (page 31). — This is a new word to 
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ma The leciter could giye no explanation of it farther 
tliun that it was darting off veiy ahmptly, whidi the 
context leads a person to think. Godadh is a quick, 
somewhat violent shake of the head. I find the reciters 
at Bowmore speak a more corrupt dialect than others 
whom I have met They use English words very fre- 
quently for Gaelic words still in common usa This 
gives an idea of the manner in which English words 
and forms of speech may have gradually replaced Gaelic 
ones in these tales^ MacNiven alternately used forks- 
man and UAOBDARAN in speaking of the overseer of the 
sixteen men that wrought at the rock. — ^H. MT. 

The flapping stone door occurs in a book called the 
" Romance of History," and I think the magic cave 
was placed somewhere in Spain. I have an impres- 
sion that I have heard of it olsewhera — J. F. C. 

8. Tom luaoharaoh, a bush of rushes, perhaps a 
rushy knoll. 

9. Fo GHSASAN. Irish writers who take the histo- 
rical view of these traditions, translate geasa by vow 
or promise. This seems to fix the meaning at MAOia 

I have translated this passage as literally as my 
knowledge of the two languages enables me to do it, 
t)ocau80 the language, which is simple every day Gaelic, 
seems, when considered with its meaning in tliis pas- 
sage, to throw a light on past beliefa The enchanted 
steed, and men at the present day when they speak 
Gaelic, talk of themselves as if they were something 
different irom their bodiea In English it is said, " I 
urn an old man ;" in Gaelic, " I am th m^ old man." 

The form of words is the same when the speaker 
says " I am in my old clothes," and this form of speech 
is here used ti^ther with DRAOiDH-eachd {i\ druid-ism. 
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magic, and a trantformaiion is effected by tied at a 
foeUy in a gra$8 meadow^ near a ruahy hnoU^ beside an 
cid church at Oriatmg. 

Something to do with ORUir the stm, is mixed np 
with magic and worship, at an old church, and witik 
dmidism, and weUs, and magic metal, and green mea- 
dows and msheSy things which nsually haTe to do with 
magic, and with metempsychosis, which is supposed to 
hsTe been a droidical doctrine ; and all comes direct 
from a man who cannot possibly know anything aboat 
snch things except as traditions, which are sopported 
by similar traditions found elsewhere. I believe this 
tale to be foonded on Celtic mythology. — J. F. C. 

The following Gaelic words used in this tale are 
Tery near to the English, lbna, lawn ; gruvd, ground ; 
soiOBAiB, skipper ; pbanab, penalty ; blastadh, corrup- 
tion for blasting ; bail, heeL Spaisdhair-aohd is not 
in Fiigiish, but it has relations in Italian, andar a 9pat$o^ 
and in Norse and Qerman, spaderon. 

The incidents may be compared with those in the 
Big Bird Dan, Norse Tales, page 443 ; the King of 
Lochlin's Three Daughters, toL L, page 236 ; but 
though these have much in common, I know nothing 
quite like this story anywhere. To me it suggests a 
• ne cess i on of ririd pictures, perhaps because I under- 
stand the intention of the narrator from my knowledge 
of the landscapes which he clearly had before his 
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Bha aig Ridiro Gkriaiuig (1) tri nigheanao, nAch robh *ii Mthid 
n fhaotAinn, na ra fhaidnn an aita aam bitb. Thahiig baiad o*ii 
cbnan, 'a tbng i leatb' aud, *a eba robb i&oa da 'n ratbad a gbabb aad^ 
na eait an racbt* a 'n iarraidb. 

Bba taigbdaar anoa a bbaiK '• bba trI mic aige, 'a an am na 
Bollaig (2) bba aud aig iomaÌD, 'i Uiuirt am fear a b-oigt gun raebadb 
and agua gun colraadb eud bair, air lenna ridire Gbrianaig. 

Tbniri cacb nacb raebadb, nacb biodb an ridira toilicbta, gun 
biodb liod a toirt na cboimbna call a cbloinna, *i a cnir duilicbinn 
afar. ** Biodb ainn 'i a rogbainn da,** ura* Iain am mac a b-oiga, 
"acb tbaid linn ann, 'i bbciir finn bak, tba miaa com* ainon ridira 
Gbrianaig biodb a buidbaacb na diorobacb." 

Cbaidb and a db* iomain 'i bbnidbinn Iain tri bairean afar a 
bbraitbraan. Cbuir an ridira cbeann a macb air ninnalg, 'a cbnnnalo 
• and aig iomain, 'a gbabb a comiicb mbor, gnn robb cbridb* aig b- 
aon aam bitb dol a db' iomain air a laona, ni bba toirt call a cbloinna 
na cbuimhna^ 'i a cuir miotblacbd air. Tbuirt a ra bbean, ** Co tba 
cbo miobbaii 'a a bbl' g iomain air mo gbrunudaa toirt call mo 
cbloinna *m cbuimbna I biodb eud air an toirt an so, a tbiotamb, 'i 
gun raebadb peana* a dbaanadb urra.'* Cbaidb na triuir gbillaan a 
tbofart an latbair an ridira, *i bba aud nau gillean gaada. 

M Da tbug dbiubtae," uri' an ridfara, ** bbi cbo miobbaii "k dol a 
db' iomain air a gbrunnd agama', toirt call mo cbloinna "kn cbuimb- 
na 1 Feumaidb tibb peanaa f buileann air a abon.** 

Cba n ann mur aln a bbitbaaa," ura' Iain, " acb o'n tbuit duinna 
tigb *n oaarr ort, 'a fbaarra dbuit fardracb da long a dbaanadb dbninn* 
agua folbbaidb ainn a db* iarraidb do nlgbaaoan ; *a ma tba cud 16 *n 
fbiorracbd na fo 'n fbuarracbd, na lb cbeitbir rannan magb' an 
dombain, (8) gbaobb ainn' a macb eud, ma *n d' tbig ceann latb* a 'a 
blladbna, 'a bbeir ainn air an aia aud do Gbrianaig.** 

** Gad ia tu *a oige^ *a ann a 'd cliaann a tba cbombairl* a 'a fbcarr 
Bidb ainn afar a dbaanadb dbuibb." 

Fbuaireadb aaoir, 'a bba long air a daanadb ann an aaacbd 
latban. Cbufar aud a atigb biadb ia daocli mar db* fbeumadb aud 
airaon an turnia. Tbug eud a b-agbaidb ri muir, *a a cul ri tir, *a dh' 
fliolbb eud 'a ann an aaacbd laitliean rainig eud traigb gbaal gbaln- 
bbaiob, agua nur a cbaidb aud air tir bba aa flr dbang ag obair ann 
an aodann creiga blaatadb, 'a uacbdaran orra. 

** Da 'n t-aita tba 'n ao ?'* uraa 'n agiobafar. 
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•^So'tai-dtobhtadaBBridireQhrUiidg. Tba end ri bU potd* 
•irtriftwiihairtMi.* 

« IH *ii doifh air CMUiBB (br A biMa Mdr* 

"Clui'ta 'dl doifh Mm blth aeh dol tau mm a ehliabh to rl 



Cbaldli am mae a Im thlnt anna a chlUbh, *§ nar a bha a th«ai 
aif laHli na ertlgt tbalnig flibaach iccaif dugh, *• thoiaieb a air la a 
iaaaa, 'ska ^glatbaa, naa naeb bmt naeb d* Ibag a dall bodbar a. 
(4) Cha robh aig aeb tUlcadb air aia. 

Ghaidb aa dana foar aa diiiabh, *• Bar a bha a abnaa Idth an 
ratbald, tliabig aai fiUicaeb gaarr dngfa *a tliolticb a air, *a eiia robh 
aig aeh tfllaadb air ait mar a rian am faar aila. 

Chaidh lafai BM dbciraadb aa diabh. Nor a bha a abnaa Wth aa 
lathaidy Uudalg am fltbaacb gaarr dagb, *• tlioiticfa a air, *a gbraad a 
am *m aadaaa. *8aaa ml gv dii,'* art' aaan, " ma *m bl aiil dall aa 
aau* dnrfrHidb a aaaa a gv bralgb mi crtiga. Nar a bha a abaaa 
thaiaig am tthaaeh ùtr aa robb a, '• tbvirt a ria. 

* Aa dr tbob- tba dhomh graim tbombaca? ** 

" A dhoar ablaigbUra I *• bcag eomaia agad om airaoa aia a 
thairtdaU." 

« Ha biodb aaihall agad da aia bidb miaa *m diaraid nMtb dholt. 
Via thaid tba do thigh an fhambair mhoir, *a chi thn nlghcaa aa 
ridira fty^bal, *a a manraa ffindi la daolr." 

Ohabh a air aghaidh gna an d* rainlg a tigfa aa IbanUialr. Chaidh 
a aUgh. Bha alghaaa an ridira IbagbaL 

" l>a thag aa ao tba?" vra' laa. 

* Da thng thn frla ana naefa fbaodalnnaa tigb *n aaa ?* 
" Thagadh aUa* aaa gva taiag."* 

* Tba floa agam air an aia. CabbailamfkBdiair?** 
•^ Tha a aa bhaiaa ahaHg." 

* Da *n doigh air fhaotaina daebaidb r 

« Aa ii^labhraldh aboaihrag ad a maoh a ebrathadh *a aha a *aa aaa 
ffUarradid, aa 'a aa fhaarradid, aa la etithir raaaaa rvagh' an doaih- 
ata* h aaa a ahaama eamhrag ria^ adi Iain og Mae an i-8aighdalr, a 
Albdaa, *è eha a 'aU a adi aa blladba* dang a dh' aoli 'a tba a 
lailUdh a 1i og a dhol a chombrag ria aa fhambair." 

•Tha iemadb h-aaa aa Albaiaa ebo laidir ri laia Mae aa t- 
Balghddr. gad a bhiodb aa aaighdaar Ida.** 

Chaidh a amdL Tbag a tarrvlnn air an t-alabhraidli, 'a cha d* 
thag a car aiadc^ *è chaidh a air a gblva. Dh' airidh a avat, tbag a 
*B ath ahrathadh air aa t-dabhraidh, 'a bhriad a tda* iaata. Chmd 
am taahair aa hhrtna ahaUg a* 
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** Aha I "* un' asan, ** co b-umÌBn mò ihUbhnidh chomlinigB* a 
charachadh, ach Iain og Mao an t-taighdelr e Albainn, *■ cha n 'ail 
e acb M bliadhn' deog a dh* aoia, tha e ra of fhathasd.** 

Chair am iunhair an l-dthaann air gad, 'a tbainig • dhachaidli. 

" An inia Iain og Mac an t-aaigbdair a Albainn?** 

« Clia mhi." 

*'Co thu f aan fUorraehdy na aan fbaarrachd, na In oaithir ranna 
magh* an domliain, a b* orrainn mo ahlabbraidba* charachadb ach 
Iain og Mac an t-aaighdair a Albainn?** 

Tha iomadh h-aon an Albainn, cbo laidir ri Iain og Mac an t- 
aaighdaar, gad a bliiodh an aaighdaar leia.** 

" Tha aiod aan fliaidhaadairachd agamaa." 

'* Coma laam da tha aan fliaidhaadairaachd agadaa.** 

" Da 'n doigh air am math laat tha fhè* fhauchainn?** 

* Nor a bliithinn the 'a mo iphathair tluur a cliaila^ 'a a bhiodh toil 
agam mo thoQ the fhaotainn; *a ann an anaomannaa croaldlia 
carachd a bkiithaamaid a faachainn, *a aon oair a gliaobhadh i ehaid 
a b' fhaarr, *a da uair naeh fhaigliaadh.** 

Rag aad air a chaila, 'a bha graimaannan craaidh* aea, *a chair 
am farohair Iain air a ghlun. 

- Ilia mi faidnn,** ura' Iain, <*gur ta 'a laidiraacha.** 

** Tlia flòs gur mi,"* ara' am fkmhair. 

Chaidh aud an dail a chaUa rithiad, blia and a earadli, *a a tarminn 
a ohaila. fihaail Iain a diaa air an fhamhair aa mhathairla, *a choir a 
air alaitidh a dhroma, foidha air a ghrannd a. Ghaidh a gam blodh 
am fitbeach aiga. Thainlg am fliliaach gearr dogh, 'a gbabh do 'n 
fhamhair a an aodann, 'a ma naclaaaan, la a inaan, *a la a agiathan, 
gna an do dhall, *a an do bhodbair a a. '* Am bhafl tarrann airm 
agad a bhair an oaann da 'n bheiad?** 

«» Oia n 'eil." 

" Cuir do lamb to m' agaith dhaia-aa, 'a ghaobh tha core bbaag 
bhioraoh ann, a bhioa agam a buain nam braonanan, 'a tlK»ir an oaann 
datb.** 

Chair a lamb lb bhan agaith' dhaia an fliitbich 'a fhaair a choro 'a 
thug a *n oaann da *n fhamhair. 

"Nia Iain thaid tha atigh far a bhail nigfaaan mhor ridira 
Ghrianaig 'a bidh i 'g iarraidh ort tUlaadh, 'a gun dol na 'a fhaida, 
ach na d' thuir thaaa faairt, ach gabh air t-agbaidh, *a raigidh tha *n 
nighaan mhaadhonach, 'a bbair tha dhomhaa graim thombaca.** 

** BhaIr mi ain duit ga daarbh 'a math a choiainn tha e, ghaobh 
tha laith *a na th* agam.** 

** Cha 'n fbaigh ga daarbh ; 'a iomadh la fada gu baaltainn." 
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Cha llg am IbrUn gam M mis* aa to gv baaltainn.** 
Tha flòt agad air na thataaohad, aeh cha 'a 'ell fibs agad air na 
tba foailiad. Faigh ai^ga Matli, glan thn fdn aan, Qliaobli tha 
baitaa loeihlafait at dooB aa doraitd, mb A *d ebraiceaini fl^ thairig 
a laidha Ital fh^, *■ bidh thn gv tlaa Cdlan am maireaeh, *■ am amir- 
aadi gabhaidh t« air i-aghaidh ga tigfa na h-ath ta. 

Chaidh e iCigh *• rinn e aaar a dh' iarr am fiihaaeh air. Chaidh 
a laidht *B oldheha da, *• bha e gv tlan fkllafai, aa mhaidiui, nvr a 
dh'tlridhe. 

" '8 fbfarra dhvit,* artanigbean mbor an ridira, *'gvB dot aa *a 
fhaMi^ '■ gaa tha fhd* ebvr aa taillidh cooaairt, tha aa leolr da dh* 
ar % da* dh* alrgiod aa to^ '■ bbdr dnne laian *■ tillidh ttaa."* 
*Cha daaa mP** da art'maa, 'gabhaidh mi dr m' aghaidh.** 
Glwbheair agliaidh gaa aad* tlialnigagaaaa tigh aa robh algliaaa 
mhaadhonach ridtra Ohriaadg. Cliddh a atigh, 'a bha laa aa aaldha 
teiyhal, 1i i cadaaadh, 'aamaaraa ffiadi la a dadr. 
«I>athagthaaa*naor'* 

* Da thag tha fliè aaa aadi fliaodaiaaaa tigh *b ana f* 

* Thagadh adaa gaa taing aaa.* 

** Tha fliloaam air aa aia, da diair a cadnaadh tha V 

" Cha *a 'aQ adi aoa ddlidi* agam gaa am faam mi bhi poad air 

* - * ** 



Ca bhaO am Ihmhair? 

« Tha *a a bhdaa ahailg.** 

« Da a ddgh air fhaotdaa dhachaidh ?** 

* Aa tdabhraidh diomhraig daa a aiadi taobh aa tighdiratliadb, 

dm a *dl a ^ aa fblorradid, na aaa fhaarrachd, aa *a edthir 
raagh* aa domhaJa, aa dirathaa I, aeh Ida og Mae an t- 
ai^hdair a Albaiaa, "k tha a ra og fhatliaad ; dia *a *aQ a adi aa 
MMhaa daag a dh* ada.** 

''Tha daoia* aaa aa Albdan, dio laidlr ri laia og Mae aa t- 
•dghddr, gad a bModh aa aaighdcar Ida." 

Chaidh a amch *a thag a tamriaa air aa t-alabhraidh, *a thalnig 
a air a dim ghlaa. Dh' eiridh e *a thag e a* ath tatrviaa arra, *8 
hhriad e tri tdaaarhawaa Chad am fnahair alod 'to balaa ahei^ 

•Aha!''arttaan,«*achdre*ai-aHhaaaa air gad airaghaalU 
daa, "k thdaig e dhadmldh.'' 

*■ Co b* arraiaa bm ahlabhraSdh cheaUvagaa eharachadh aeh lala 
og Mae aa i-adghdeir a Albalaa, *a tha a ra og fhathaad i eha a 'ail 
a aeh ae blladha* daog a dh* ada.** 

"^Tha daofai' aaa aa Albaiaa dm laidlr ri laia og Mae aa I- 
idghddr, gad a bhiodh aa adgdaar Ida.** 
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" Tha aiod annt an fhaMheadaireachd ■gaÌnM.*' 

** Tha mÌM coma de th* annt an f baidbeadatrcachd agalbhaa." 

"1)6*0 doigh air am math laat thu fain flieachaian ?** 

** Ann an cmaidh ghrtimeannan carachd.** 

Bug end air a chaila *• cbnir am ftunhair air a dlia gUon a. 

*• *S leat mo bheaUi,** tin' Iain, <• 's tn *• treiaa na miaa. Fandia- 
maid car eile.** 

Pli' flMiicli eud a challe rithiad 'a thoal Iain a thai! air am 
fhamhair ta mliuthairle 'a choir a ahr tlaitidh a dhrom' air 
glironnd a. 

** Fhiihioh," on' atan, " bo math dalUnach dhiot ania." 

Thainig am fltheacli, agot dliall agua bhodhair a "kn fiunhair, a 
gabhail da la a ghob, *a la a inaan, 'a la a agiatban. 

"A bbail tarnmn airm agad?" 

••Cha'naiL- 

« Coir do Umh alg bon mo agaiUia dbalita, *■ gfaaobh thu ana 
core bhaag bliiorach a bhiòa agam a boain nam braonanan» *a tboir 
an caann deth." 

Choir a lamh to bhon igeithe dheis an fhithidi, fhoair a choro^ '• 
thog a 'n caann da 'n fhamhair. 

•^ Nia Uiaid tho itigh, glanaidh tho tho fain la niaga blath, ghaobh 
tho *m ballao iocahUlnt, rubaidh tu ruit fhe' a^ thoid tho laidba, 'a 
bidh tho go ilao Ikllan am maUaach. Bidh i ao gon taing, na ^ 
acoltacha, *s na 's iMolaiclia, na bba 'n ta roimhid, aig iarraidh ort 
tlllaadh, 'a gon dol na 'b fhaida, ach na d* thobhair thoia faairt nrra, 
*a bhair tho dhomhaa graim thorn baca.** 

** fibaithir mi, daarbh 'i airidh air tho." 

Chaidh a itigh *s rion mar a dh* iarr am fithaach ahr. Nor a db* 
airidh a 'n ia*r na mhairaach bha a go alan failan. 

** *S fhearra dhoit orta nighaan mheadonach an ridira, tillaadh 
*a gon tho fha' chor ann an tolllidh connairt, tha na laoir da dh, or, a 
do dh' airgiod an to." 

** Cha daan mi ain gabhaldh mi afar m* aghaidh.** 

Ghabh a air aghaidh goa an d' thainig a goa an tigh anna an 
robh nighaan bbaag an ridira, chaidh a atigli, *a chinnaic a iaa 
foaghal *s a maaran flioch la daoir. 

"Datbogtboia'nao?" 

** Da thog tho fha* ann I nach fhaotainnaa tigh'n ann.* 

" Thogadh mia' ann gon taing." 

** Tha fhiot'am air an ain.** 

** An to Iain og Mao an t-aaighdair a Albainn V 

•"S mi, da *■ daU doit a bhi caoinaadh?** 
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*Cha n *«a tffun dan gun laidlM kif an fbamliair, ach an 
oldbdieto." 

"Cabhene?** 

" Tha • 'aa bbdnn sheflg.** 

•^ Dt *n doigh an* air a thoirt dachaidh?** 

** An i-alabhraidli ehomhraig nd a mach a chrathadh.** 

Cbaidh e mach *a Uing e crathadh nrra, *§ thainig e nnaa air a 
mhaaan. Dh* alridh e rithiad *§ thng • *n ath chrathadh nrra "k Mirlad 
e caithir taineachan innte, *a rinn e toinn mhor. Chnal am fiunhair 
aind aa bbainn thdlg. Chnir a "to gad aithinn air a ghnallainn. 

"Co '• an fhiarrachd, na lan fbnarracbd, na 'n oeithir rannaa 
magh an dombain a b* nrrainn mo ahlabhraidh chomhragaa chrath- 
adh, ach Iain og, Mac an t-anlgfcdair a Albainn, 'a ma 'b a th* ana 
tha mo dha bhrathalrta marbh roimbe to.** 

Thalnig a dhachaidh na dheann, a cnir an talamh air chrith 
roimha *a na dbcigiL 

* An tn Iain og Mac aa t-aaighdeir?** 
•• Cha mhL" 

*" Co tba tan fhiorrachd, na fan fhnarracbd na *n cdthir raanaa 
raagfa* an domhain, a b* nrrainn mo ahlabhraidh chrmhragaa chrath- 
adh ach Iain og Mac an t-aaighdeir a Albainn *8 tha a ra og fhathatdt 
cha n *oil a ach m bitadhn* deng a dh' aoia.** 

"Nach iomadh h->iion an Albainn cho laldir ri Iain og Mac aa i- 
aaighdeir, gad a bhiodh an aaighdair laia.** 

" Cha a *cil a aaa fhaidhaadairaachd againna.** 

" Coma team da tha aan fhaidhcadaireachd agaibhaa."* 

** Da n doigh air am math laat t-fhcnchainn ?" 

" Soaomannan cmaidhe carachd.** 

Ghlac end a choila *• choir am Ikmhair air a thoin a. 

« Lig aa mi *8 laat mo bhcatha ** 

Rog end air a chailc rithi«d, bhoalt a ahkil air an fhamhair aa 
mhnthairle, *• leag a air a fraa mhollach a ghnailla *a air alaltlth a 
dbrom' air an lar a. 

* Fhithich ghaarr dholgb, na*m biodh thn *n ao ania." 

Cha bo luaitba 'thnirt a *m facal, na thahiig am ilthaach. Laadair 
a *m iuahair ma *n aodana, *• ma na anllaan, *a ma na doaaaa, la a 
ghoK *a la a in«an, *• la a tpiathan. 

" A bhail tarmna airm agad.* 

•Cha a •ail." 

* Cair do himh fo bhaa bm ftgvith dhda *• ghaobh tha core bhaag 
bhiomch ann a bhioa agam a boala nam braoWaaaaa *• thofr aa 
coann dcih.** 
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Rinn e tlod. 

** Nia an' am fitheach gabh fob mar a rinn tlin, *n rair, *§ nnr a 
tliilleaa thu le tri nigheanan an ridire gu bearradh na crdgab Uieid 
thu fhè aioa an toiaeach, 'a theid eudsan aioa a 'd dheigh, *a bhair tbu 
dhomhfla greiro thombaca.** 

" Bheir gu daarbh 'a math a *a airìdh air thn ; ao dhnit air Uà e.** 

- Cba gabh mi ach greim, 'a Ìomadh la fada gu bealtainn.** 

* Tha fiòa agad da th* aa do dheigh, ach cba n 'eil fioa agad da 
tha romliad.'* 

An la r na mhairaach chuir and an ordugh aaaicheann, *a chuir 
end air am moinn an t-or 'a an t>airgiod a bh* aig na fanihabraan, 'a 
rainig a lain agua tri nigheanan an ridira bearradh na creiga. Nnr 
a rainig and bearradh na creige, 'n aaralaa gun tachradh tapadh- 
cion do ghin da na nigheanan, chuir a aioa and to an deigh te, anna a 
chliabh. fiha tri ceapannan (6) oir orra air an daanadh auaa gu 
gaada, la daoimean caapannan a rinnaadh ann 'a an Boimb, *a nach 
robh *n lelthidean ra fhaotainn anna an domhan. Qhleidh a bhoa aa 
oaap a bh* air an ta b* oiga. Dlia a feitheamli, *a a fcithaarohy *a gad 
a bhiodh a feitheamh fhathaad, cha d' thigeadh an cUabh a nioa a iarr- 
aidh. Chaidh each air bord, 'a air folbh a gbabh eud, gua an d' 
rainig eud Grianaig. 

Bha eaan air fhagail an aiod, 'a gun doigh aig air faotainn aa an 
aita. Thainig am fitheach far an robh a. 

** Cha do gbabh thn mo chomhairle." 

** Cha do ghabh ; na 'n gabhadb cha bhithlnn mar a tha mi.** 

** Clia n *eU arach air Iain, an t-aon nach gabh oombairle gabh- 
aidh e comhrag, Bheir thu dhomhaa greim thombaca.** 

•* Bheir/* 

** Buigidh thu tigh an fhamhalr agua (anaidh thn ann an nochd.*' 

'* Nach fhan thu fhe* leam a chur dbiom mo chianalaia." 

" Cha *n fhan cha fhreagair e dhomh.** 

** An la r na mhaireach thainig am fitheach far an robh a.** 

** Theid thn nia gu atabuU an fliamhair, agua ma bhiò< thu tap- 
aidh tha ateud an ain a 'a coingeia leatha muir na tir, a dh* fliaodaa 
do thoirt aa na càaan ao." 

Dh' fholbh eud oomlila 'a thainig eud gua an stabult Stabull 
doich' air a chlaghach a atigh ann an creig, agua doruad cloicha ria. 
Bha 'n doruad a dapail gun atad, air aia 'a air agliaidh, o mhoch latha 
gu h-oidhcbe, 'a o oidhche gu laiha. 

" Feumaidh tu nia faire,** ura* am fitheach, " agus cothrom a ghabh- 
ail feuch an dean thn dbeth dol a atigh nnr a bhioi e fongailt gun e 
dheanadh greim ort.'* 
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""S ft t wia dlwk«* fli w MTlnÌM un t cliii ch o *a à *■ It *■ 

« Bldh e cbo MCh." 

TlHif Ml ithMch bik^ agut goduUnm <7) at *• chaidk e iCigh, 
ach tkaf an doratd H* e baa a ifcithy '■ ^gtaàch a. 

«Iaia bkaeU aaVa IUgk«Mlli tkaM Vl%k cba bci« doraÌBa 
riaiM, eba bUlUaa a gcafaa.** 

Ohabh laia roid air aK *• nid airagfaaidk, thag a ham at a 
Atl a iCigh, n« aa doraad air *t thag e ItHli a mhait dallL 

Oldaaldk laia, *a thait t hmr waarlA air arlar aa tIabaiD ^). 
Hag aai Jtlntefc i^ 1i gUalaia • e air bauaibh a ^gtith, aaoli at 
aattabtOvdalU^aafhaadurfr. Ltageair bord air abhtal *t air a 
litfoia, chaidli a aiieii, chrainalcfa • laiglieaaBan, *t riaa e etirtaa 
a chair a rltb 1i aaa aa daidi laitbeaa bha • dio nuith ta bha • riabh. 

Ckaidli a wamk a dbol a ghabhaU traid^ *t dMidh am Athcaeb a 



«Nit Uia gablMidli tba wèù cboaihairK *• cfaa ghabli lira loogb- 
da ai tarn bith a dd tha «Mdh aa tiltan, 't bbtir lira 



Bba e t p aitdir ta d wl fbtdb aa aileiB, *t a dot roaib gidtaaa; 
6 tei laa laoicb aa *a dattdh air aa dilaeii, tlti^ air acbd 
a b-aila Èr dbia, *t a aa tldoraai taaia cfaadaO, "b na Iba fdait. 

* Tbtir Itaa fM gar iliÌMiirh to ; de cboirt a bhiodh aaali aa 
titaghtaata a tbogaO diaT 

Chaldll a agaa dh* fliaaiftn t dbia na tifaghawata. DÌMd^ aa 
totieh, *t dh* drldh tad a taaa. 

* fhiaaait air aa Aortaa, *t air daoiae, gar ta laia og Ifae aa 
Miigbdalr a AlbaiBB, *t gv bhtO • flMT gbeatalbh art dot IdaiM romh 
ffhitaa aui dbtat aa tOaia to^ ttachad air aaaih *a Itigair dlraigb.* 

Dh' fhalbh t fba *t aa tri laa laofeh, Cbaaaale tad oaald chaol a 
aMch a aaaih. ClMÌdb tad gat ta aaaib. Chaidh h-aoa da aa laoleh 
aiCigl^li aar a chaidh t tUgb bhacaiOcachaarfa aat«idlM,1iaa 
IhhMaiD a ba lagha aa btal dheaaadh Ì dtalg aa li-adid, lorg aa 
laiadH tgat auddt brotaachaidh do*B ghriotakh. DiMcardali-lataa 
■M h-aOl* *t car da (Ut Uath aia lagbarta, 't cba robh i aofahach rl 
aaiiirao afriL 

Bag i air tiaebdta draoldhatdid, bhaail Ì t *t riaa Ì can^h bmoI 
tMcha dhalh. Bha ioaghaatat air ta flwadhaia a bha aaoh da 
chair aach fobh t tfll t adh. 

"Thairlg a tCigh,** art Itfai ri fotr cOa, «'k afaabrle da tha canafl 
da chtiapaaakh.** 

Chaidh t trigh *t riaa a chtflifach air mar a riaa i air ta flNar 
Chaidh aa treat fotr a tUgh 't riaa I airflta mar a riaa I air 
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oach. Chftidh lain a ttigh ma dheireadh. Bba eat mor elaghann 
maffh an sin, *■ choir i ban d« *n luaith dbearg ma cloimhc aa lot a 
bliodhradh aa dhalladh. Bhoail e barr a chvia nrra, '• chuir en t-lona- 
chainn aiado. Thog e lamli air a cbailUcb. 

''Iain na dean. Tha na daoine tin fo gheaaaibh agut ainon na 
geasan a char dhia framaidh tu del do dh* ellean nam ban mora, *• 
botall de 'n uisge'bheo, thoirt aa, '• nor a mbaa tha ria i^ folbhaidh na 
geaaan *a thig end beo.*' 

ThlU Iain air aia fo dhaibthUmhaa. 

" Clia do gliabh tha mo chomliairle,'* nnP am fltheach, * *a thng tha 
toillidh dragh ort fein, Theid tha iaidhe nochd, 'a nar a dh' eireaa thn 
maireach, bheir tiia leat an ateud, 'a bbeir thu biadh ia deoch dhL *8 
eoingeia Jeatha mnir na tir ; 'a nar a raigeaa tha eilean nam ban mora, 
ooinneachaidh ae deag de gliille atabaill tha, *a bidb ead air AmI air 
aon biadh a thoirt do 'n atead, aa coir a atigh air do ahon, aeh na lig 
thnaadhaibh. Àbair gan d' thoir thu fhe* biadh a 'a deodi dhL Mar 
a dh' fha^aa tha aan ataball i, ciiiridh a h-aile h-aon de *n t-ae deag 
car 'aan uichair, ach cniridh thaaa car an aghaidh h-aiie car a chaireaa 
ead ann. Blieir tha dhomhta greim thomliaca.'* 

«* Bheir gudearbh." 

Chaidh e Iaidhe 'n oidhche ain, 'a anna a miiaidinu chair e 'n ateod 
an ordugh, *a gliabh e air falbli. iliug e h-aghnidh ri malr, 'a a 
col ri tir, *a dh* fholbh i na deann, goa an d' rainig ead eilean nam 
ban mora. Nur a chaidh e air tir, choinnich ae faille deag atabuill e, 
'a bha h-uile fear aig iarraidh a cair a atigh a a biadhadh. 

** Cairidh mi fhe atigh i, 'a bheir mi 'n aire dhi, cha d' thoir mi do 
h-aon aam bith t" 

Chuir e atigh i, 'a nur a thainig e mach chair a h-uile fear car aan 
lachair, *a choir eaan car an aghaidh h-aile car a chuir ead innte. 
Thoirt an ateod rit gom biodh end a tairgne h-oile aeorsa deoch dha, 
ach gun eean a ghabhail deoch aam bith oatha ach meug a 'a uiage. 
Chaidh e atigh 'a blia h-aile acoraa deoch ga choir man caairt an ain, 
'a bha end a tairgae gach aeorsa dhaaan, ach cha ghabhadh eaan dear 
de dheoch aam bith ach meog a 'a oiage. Bha eodaan ag ol, 'a ag 
ol, goa an do thuit eod na 'n aineadh, man bhord. 

Dh* iarr an ateod airsan ma n do dhealaich i ria, e thuirt an aira 
'a gon cadai, *a a chothrom a ghabhail airson tigh 'n sir folbh. Kar 
a chaidil end a an thanaig e mach as an t-seomhar, 'a choal e *n aon 
cheol a bo bhinne choalaa riabh. Ghabh e air aghaidh agoa choal e 
ann an ait* eile oeol moran na bo bhinne. Thainig e go taobh ataigh- 
reach *a choal e ceol na bo bhinne *a na bo bhinne, agoa tholt e na 
chadaL 
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■ BhHtd til ttMid ft madi ai aa ftabvllf thainii^ I far an robh a, 
Mnall I de air 'a dhaiig it," Cha do ghabh th« mo chomhalfl,* an 
im, "li eha ■* aQ fhloa a nia am fkigli tira do ghnoChach laal na Bach 
fbalgli.'* Dh* aMdh a la dnlUchlaa. Rug a air elaMhaamk aoloiad 
a bhA *ii oiaafai an i-aaombair, a tbng a aa aa dnn deqf a madii 
Bafailf a *ii tobar, Uon a botall 'a thill a. CboiiiBÌeb aa ataad a^ 'a 
th«f • h-aghaldh rl mnir *a a cat rl tir, *a thill a gva aa dlaaa «il«. 
Gbeiaakh am ilthaaeh a. 

"Folbhaidh tho agas atablachaidh tha*o itaad, *a thakl tha laidha 
aaehd, *» am mairaach thald thn agaa bbair tha bao na laoleh, 'a mar 
i»fc«m^ tha rhafllaarh, *a na bl cbo aaiaidaach am nuiraach *a a bha 
tba rolmba ao.** 

" Naeh d* thig tha laam a aoehd a char dhlom mo ehlanalala.** 

••Cha d* thig cha fhraagalr a domh." 

Aa la*r aA mhalraach raialg a*a aamh. 

«" FalHa dhait Iain,** nra* a ehaillcach. 

« FalHa dhnita' ach cha ahlainta dhait.** 

Chrath a^a t-ai«g* air na daoina, *a dh* airldh and bao; Bhaafl a 
bhaa air a chailUcb, a 'a apraad a *a t-ionachalaa aiada. Qhabh tad 
a maeh, 'a ehaidh aad ga caaaa daaa an ailaan. Chaanaic and an t- 
laigab dngfa an ain ag obair ra ehailbbaartan. Tharminn a bhaa*a 
bhaafl a i^ *a apfaad a a i-lonachafam aa, *a thag a aa laokh dhachaidh 
da ehwa daai aa aileaa. Thaialg am flthaac h fkr aa robh a. 

"Hia thald t^a dhachaidh *a bhrir tha laat aa ataad; 'a coiagola 
laalha andr na tir. Tha trl nighaanan an ridira rl banala a bU ao- 
a, Athiad ri bhi poad air do dha bhrathair, i««i aa la aila air a chaann^ 
abhart a bh* air na daoln* alg a chraig. Fagaldh ta 'a oaap agamaa, 
'a eha bid agad ach amaointaachadh orm, nar a bhioa a dbith ort, *a 
bidh ml agad. Ma db' fhaorachaa h-aoa diot co as a thainaig tha 
abair gaa d* thanaig tho aa do dhaighi *a ma thdr a rlat ca' bhail 
tha &^ abaIr ga bhall thadol romhad."* 

Cbaidh a air mahm aa ataad, thag a h-aghaidh rl mair, *a a cal 
ri tlr,*a air fblbh a bha a *a cha d* rinaaadh atad na Ma Ida gMan d* 
raialg a *n t-aaaa aaglala aaa aa Qriaaaig, *• bha Iba feoir, aa ala, 
ag«i tobar aliga, agaa torn laachrach. Thaialg a bhar aa ataad. 

" A ala,** ar^ aa alaad, " gabbaidh t a daldhaamh, 9gm bhair tha 
■h eaaaa dloama.** 

• Cha d' thabhair ga daarbh, ba daOkh laam a dhaaaadh, *a cha 

tr a BM diamala a.** 

" Faaamldh ta dhaaaadh, *a aaa a th* aaaaama nighaaa ag lb 

*a eha bhi aa gaaaaa dhlom gaa aa d* tholraar aa aaaaa 

Bha ml fha* aam flthaach a aalrldh, earn na gblU* ag, *a mla* 
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am' nigbina oig^ '• chair na fluBhaireaii draoMhcachd oirnii, '• Hon 
tnd fitheach dbathian agna ataod dhiomaa.** 

* Thaimiim e chlaJdhaamh, thionndaidh e ohnl, *a thug • "n caann 
dith la igatli bhniUfl^ 'a dh' fhag a *n caann aa chloaach an aiod. 
Ghabh a air aghaidh. Choinnlch caiUaach a. 

''Co aa a thanaig thn ?" on iaa. 

" Thanaig mi aa mo dhaigh.** 

** Ca bhail thu dol r Tha mi dol romham. 

** 8ln fraagairt fir oaiatail.*' 

** Fraagairt ga math fraagracfa air caillaadi mhiobhail mnr a tha 
thoaa.'* 

Chaidh a atigfa leatha 'a dhiarr a daoclu Fbnair a aiod. 

"CabhaUt-fbaarr 

Ttia aig tigh an ridira aig iarraidh or ia airglod a ni oaap do 
nigbaan og an ridlre^ mar a th' aig a paaihrairohaan, 'a gun laithid 
nan caapannan ra fbaotainn an Albainn.'* 

Thanaig an gobba dliacbaidh. 

<«Da *a oaaird doit oganaicb r 

« Tha mi 'm ghobha." 

" 'S math ain, 'a gun cutdaacbadb thu laamaa ceap a dhaanadh do 
nigbaan og an ridira, 'a i dol a pbosadku*' 

" Mach *afl fhioa agad nach nrrainn thu ain a dbeanadh.** 

"'S aiginn feucbainn ria, ma 'n an dean mi a bidh mi air mo 
chrodiadh am maireach." ** So a *a fbearra dhuit a dliaanadiL* 

" Glaia miat atigh *a a cheardaich, gleidh an t-or 'a an t-airgiod, 
'a bidh an oaap agamaa dhoit aa mbaidlnn.** 

Gblaii an gobha atigh e. Ghuidh a *m fithaach a bhi aiga, 
Thainig am fithaach, Bhriad a ttigh romh *n uionaag 'a blia 'n caap 
lata. 

" Bhair thu 'n caann dhiomaa nia.** 

'* Bu duiUch learn aln a dbeanadh 'a cha b* a mo cbomafai a.** 

" Feumaidb tu dlieanadh 'a gili' og fo gbeaaan miaa, 'a cha bhi and 
dhiom gua an d' thig an caann dliiom." 

Tbarminn a chlaidheamh, *a igath a "n oaann dath» 'a cha robh 
aiod doirbh a dbeanadh. Anna a mbaidlnn thanaig an gobba 'atigh 
*a thug a dba *n ceap. Thoit e na cliadaL Thainig oganach datach 
la ftdt donn a atigli, 'a dbui^g a. 

** 8 miaa," ura* eean, ** am fithaach, 'a tha na gaaaan a nia dhiom.** 

Cholaich a leia aioa far an d' fbag e *n tteud marbh, *a choinnlch 
boireannach 0|; an tin end cho aluinn *t a chunoaic sail riabh. 

" *3 mia* ura iae 'n ateud *a tha na geaaan diom a nia." 
. Chaidh an goblia leia a cheap gii tigh an ridirt, Tlmg an 
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bhaat thn nigliMa of aa ridli* e, *■ Uivirt i rith* gvn robh *n tlod 
•a €Mp A rioa •!! (obha. Dh* AÌnlirio I air a chaap. 

'QMd'rìan e*B€aapaoiiatli. Abair rii an Utlaiglitin Uueog- 
aeh a thoirt aa fhlr a thog dha *b eaap aa to^ air nao gam U e air 
a c hr acb a dh faa dUL** 

CbaMh aa goMia 'è fhoalr a *in fear a thog an eaap dba, *■ avr a 
eknnak k* a gbabh I boeh BMT. Chaldh a dnda a thoiUairaaahadh. 
Pkaa lata agos aigbaaa og aa ridirs, *■ chaidh col a char ri oacli, '• 
dui *B fhaighaadh ead na paaihraldiaaQ aila. Choiraadh lomb'n 
bhall* aod, la daidìiaainbafìnan oiaida, '• là criota gvaÌOa eoalaleli. 

In tliia tale the Gaelic ia written as spoken by the 
narrator. There are instances of bad grammar, and of 
oomiptionsy which are left aa found. Teine is used for 
ttmiey a link. Aig is a small bay or creek. Grianaig 
is Son Creek. Many similar names are found in the 
Highlands. In Islay is Don Naomh-aig, Holy Creek 
Fort ; in Barra, Brenbhaig-Broitheamhaig, Judge Creek. 
The word is no doubt allied to eag, a notch, or a nook. 
— H. M-L 




Pmm a Srova at luna. 



^SMtoa^ n airi 



> 



[Undm' tkefcUomng mmhen I have grouped together a few 
tradùiontf etc^ relating to the Campbell legend of Diar- 
maid and the hoar,'\ 



FlOmra QUESTIONa 

From Donald MacPhie (smitb), Breubbaig, Barra, 1860. 

** Flonn would not marrx anj ladj bat ona wbo ooald aotwcf all 
bis quMtioii% and it appaara tbat tbia waa latbar difficult to find. 
Qraidhne, daugbtar of tba King of tba fiftb of UUin, aniwirad t|ia9 
all, and provad baraelf tba wÌMtt aa well aa tba handaomaat of wooian. 
Fionn marriad Graidbna bacauaa aba anawared tba qiiaatkma, Tba 
radtar told ma tbat tbara wara a great nuny mora, bvt tbat tbaaa 
wara all tbat be oonld remember at tba time." 

H. M AoLiAV, Octobai 20^ 18^ 

CEI8DBAK FHINN. 

[Seo na ceisdean. 

EHovm. Dè 's lionaire na'm four % 

Qraidhne. Tba 'n driuchd ; bidb moran bhoineachan 
deth air aon ghas feoir.] 

Fionn, What ia moie plenteous than ibo graatt 

Oraidhne, The dew ; there will be many drops q2 
it on one grass Uada 

[Dè 's teotha na'n teine t 

Ciall ninatha eadar da f hear.] 

What is hotter than the fire I 

A woman's reasoning betwixt two men. i 
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\p6 *B luaiihe na ghaoth t 
Aigne mimtha eadar da f hear.] 
What ÌB swifter than ihe wind 1 
A woman's thought betwixt two men. 

\pè 's doibhe na 'n fitheach t 

Tha'mbàs.] 

What is blacker than the raven t 

There ii death. 



>'.. 



\l>6 's gile na 'm sneachd I 
Tha 'n fhirinn.] 
What is whiter than the snow f 
There is the truth. 



^vf-i^ 



^^:'< 






[Dè 's long ri gach Inchd t 
Teanchair gobha ; etimaidh i teith a'tilakLl 
What is a ship for ereèy ^àigo t . ' 
A smith's tongi ; it wUl hold hr m^d ^jd. 

[D^ air naoh gabh glas na %Vhfaidh cur? 
I BMÈg duine^ ehaiaid ; eha ghabh e dunadh na 
^*! as'ag'amluw air.] 

#f nat is it will not bide lock or chain t 
The eye of a man about his friend ; it will not 
hnxk shutting or holding, but looking on him. 

[pi 's deiige na fnil I 

Onuis duine choir nuair thigeadh ooigrich an rathad 
*s gun bhiadh aige 'bheireadh e dhaibh.] 
1 What ii redder than blood t 

The &00 of a worthy man when strangers might 
eome the way, and no meat by him to give to them. 

[Di 's giire na claidheamh I 
la* Athais namhaid.] 
*ff What is sharper than a sword I 

The reproach of a foe. 
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[DO 'a feair de bhiadh t 

Bleachd ; thig iomadh aihanachadh as, niotar im 
a'a càise dhethi 'a beathachaidh e leanabh beag a's 
8ean-duin&] 

What i8 the beet of foodi 

Milk ; many a change comes ont of it ; butter and 
cheese are made of it, and it will feed a little child and 
an old man. 

[De 's measa de bhiadh t 

Blianach.] 

What is the worst of meat 1 

lican flesh. 

[D^ scud a's f hearr Ì 

Sgian.j 

What ii\8 ^>e«t jewel » 

A knife. 

[De 's briage na'l'^arwi I 

Briathran tore muica] 

What is more brittle than the sow ÌSaSJ 

The words of a boar pig. ^^ 

[D<S 's maoithe na cloimhteach t 
Deam air an leaca.] 
What is softer than down 1 
The palm on the cheek. 

[Do 'n gniomh a's f heair de ghniomhaibh ? 
Gniomh ard a*8 uaill iseaL] 
What deed is the beet of deeds Ì 
A high deed and low conceit 

From this then it appears that Graidhne represents 
quick wit and beauty, and her name seems to mean 
GrAdh — love. 
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Fionn ahnji lepr o en li wìkIoiil 

Mature wjadom mairiet jouog loTe^ and in the 
atotiaa which follow, Ioto mm awaj with young 
▼akwr. 

Thej fellow the tnck which hai been aadgned tr 
the Celtic noe. Thej are manied in Eizinn, and 
the next atorjy the coone of their wanderings ia pointc 
ook 



DTARMATD AND GRAINNR^ 

Wtom HmIot HmLmo, Jalj eth 1869. Told by u oM man b 
Bommot% hUj, Afaitndf If acattitor. 

FIONN waa going to many Orainnei the daughter 
of the king of Cannag in Eiiinn. The nobles and 
gieat gentles of the Fetnne were gathered to the wedding. 
A gieat feast waa made, and the feast lasted aeren dajs 
and aeren nights ; and when the foast was paat^ their 
own feast was made for the houndu Diannaid was a 
tnilj fine man, and there was, ball bbirc; a lore spot 
on hia fece, and he need to keep his cap always down 
on the beant J spot ; fer an j woman that might chance 
to aee the ball aeirc^ she wonld be in lore with him. 
The dogs fell out ronglilj, and the heroes of the 
went to driTe them from each other, and when 
waa driTÌng the dogs apart^ he gaTe a lift to the cap^ 
and Gkainne saw the ball seiro and she waa in hearj 
lore for Diannaid. 

She told it to Diannaid, and she said to him, "^ Thon 
ahalt nm away with msL** 

• TIm asM k M sptU b thif MB^ and H k so iptH b Irkh 
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" I will not do that^" said Diarmaid. 

^' I am laying it on thee as a wiah ; and as speUs 
that thou go with me." 

" I will not go with thee ; I will not take thee in 
softness, and I will not take thee in hardness ; I will 
1 take thee without^ and I will not take thee within ; 
. will not take thee on horsebacky and I will not take 
thee on foot," said he ; and he went away in displeasure, 
and he went to a place apart, and he put up a house 
there, and he took his dwelling in it 

On a morning that there wus, who cried out in the 
door but Grainne, "Art thou within, Diarmaid)" 

" I am." 

" Come out and go with me now." 

" Did I not say to thee already that I would not 
take thee on thy feet, and that I would not take thee 
on a horse, that I would not take thee without, and 
that I would not take thee within, and that I would 
not have anything to do with thee." 

She was between the two sides of the door, on a 
buck goat '' I am not without, I am not within, I 
am not on foot, and I am not on a horse ; and thou 
must go with me," said she.* 

"There is no place to which we may go that 
Fionn will not find us out when he puts his hand 
under his tooth of knowlodge, and he will kill me for 
going with theel" 

" We will go to Carraig (a crag, Carrick t) and there 
so many Carraigs that he will not know in which we 
may be." 

* Tbit incident may be compared with a German itofy 
Die-klage Baueren-tochter. Grioun, No. 94. See toL iii., p. 170, 
for nomerooa relerencei to Tenioni of the itory in a great many 
langnagei. I heTe had two Tenioni of the atpiy in Qeelio^one 
from Ifr. HecLeuchlan, the other from an old man in Banpa. 



Jktf wit to Caaig tat DnmJtt (the flip's cn^ 
Fioui look gnai waàh when hm peroemd thai hii 
kad gone tmwj^ and Iw w«ot to aetidb lor ko. 
TkBj wit ow to Ceanfcira^ and no stop wit om tkeb 
fcol» nor ilij OB tkeir itoi)^ till tkej reacfaod Gnnqg 
a DuBik m Oentài^ nev to OUe CaMoiiM^. Din^ 
■MÌd WM Agood cnpcnteiv md ke ond to bo at inii ing 
dkk e % and at Miin|^ and Gkminno nnd to be going 
about eeDing the didiei^ and tkej bad beda ^laii. 

On a da J tkat tkeie waa tkeie came a great qitaid- 
ing oU nMBi the waj, wko waa called CkAtk Mae a 
Okoin,* and ke aat, and ke vaa pbyii^ at omaniAir 
(wedgeLt) Giainne took a liking for the <M cari, and 
tkof kid a adwnie together that Umj wookl kill 
Diannaid. Diannaid vaa woridng at diaheiL The 
iM own laid handa on him, and he tamed againat the 
iM man, and thej went into each other'a gripa The 
M muk wm preUj atron^ bat at laat Diarmaid pot 
him under. She cao^t hold of the, OBABBAaoiAic, knife, 
and ahe pat it into the thi^ of Diannaid. Diannaid 
left theasy and he waa going from hole to hole, and he 
vaa bat joat alire^ and he was gone onder hair and 
nndsr beanL He came the way of the Canaig and a 
ilrii with him, and he aaked leare to roaat it He got 
a eogie of water in wkich he might dip bis fingen, 
while he waa roasting it Now there wookl be the 
tssto of honej or snjthing which Disrmaid might 
tooeh with bis finger, and be was di|^nng his fingers 
faito the cogie. Gkainne toc^ a moisel oat of the ibh) 
and she pereemd the taato of honey upon it To 

*CMKk,tkaaoaof tbettrasger. Tbb p«rwaaga, vbo pbjt 
Ihb peri ia avrtkar vwiiea, k calbd " CeilkMek.** 

fOrDHnus, diet? 

I TMiveaMM to to toattlileg mjMe^ «boai tki« ÌA, for 
bo ■ fp ea t s ia vaiioaa AafM la tbe kgtad. 
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attack Diannaid went Cio&cb, and they weie in each 
other's grips for a turn of a while, but at kst Diannaid 
killed CiofEich, and away he went, and he fled, and he 
went over Loch a Chaisteil. 

When Grainne saw that Cio&ch was dead she 
followed Diaimaid, and about the break of day, she 
came to the strand^ and there was a heron screaming. 
Diarmaid was up in the fietce of the mountain, and said 
Grainne — 

'' It is early the heron cries, 
On the heap above Sliabh gaoil, 
Oh Diarmaid Duibhne to whom love I gaye, 
What is the cause of the heron's cry I 

'' Oh Ghrainne, daughter of Carmaig of Steeds, 
That never took a step aright. 
It seems that before die gave the cry 
Her foot had stuck to a frozen slab.* 

*' Wouldst thou eat bread and flesh, Diarmaid V 

" NeedM were I of it if I had it" 

" Here I will give it to thee ; where is a knife will 
out it t" 

"Search the sheath in which thou didst put it 
last^" said Diarmaid. 

The knife was in Diarmaid ever since she had put 
it into him, and he would not take it out Grainne 
drew out the knife, and that was the greatest shame 
that she ever took, drawing the knife out of Diar- 
maid. 

Fear was on Diarmaid that the Fheinn would find 
them out, and they went on forwards to Gleann Eilg. 

They went up the side of a bum that wai there^ 

• There teomf to Im a hidden meaniDg la tbe reply. 
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and took their dwelling there^ and they had heda 

I>iannaid waa making diahea, and the ahavings 
which he waa making were going down with the bom 
to the atrand* 

Ihe Hantan were hunting along the foot of the 
atrandy and they were on the track of a Tenomona boar 
that waa diacomfiting them. Fionn took notice of the 
aharinga at the foot of the bom. 

** Theae," aaid he, ''are the ahavinga of Diarmaid." 
** Thej are not ; he ii not alive," aaid they. 
Indeed," aaid Fionn, '' they ara We will about 
Fo|^d I a hunting cry, and in any one place in which 
he may be, he ii awom to it that he muat anawer." 
I>iarmaid heard the Foghaid. 
''Ihat ia the Foghaid of the Fiantan; I muat 
aaawer.** 

** Anawer not the cry, oh I>iannaid ; 
It ia but a lying cry.f 
Diarmaid anawered Uie about, and he went down 
to the atrand. It waa aet before Diarmaid to hunt 
the boar. Diarmaid rouaed the boar from Beiii Eidin 
to Bein Tuirct 

While drawing down the long mountain. 
The brute waa bringing Diarmaid to atrait& 
Hia tempered bladoa were twiatod 
withered ruahy plaita. 



* Oka Bg, oppodto the oftirowi between Skje and the BuUa- 
laad. There ere tvo •' PSctiih towera" in a glen vhich vodd 
aaewer to the deeoriptlen, and there are many legends at the 
Fdaa leeaUeed eboot thet epot. 

f TUe ie a line ef the poem which foDowe, given ae a eea- 
taaoe in a proee tale ; and other Unee oocnr whk^ I have writtaa 
aa poetry when 1 thooght I oonM reoognlee them. 
. I Two weU known Soolch moontaine. 
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Diannaid gave a draw at the slasher that Lon Mac 
Xiiobhoin* made, and he put it in under the armpit 
and he killed the boar. 

This was no revenge for Fionn yet over Diar- 
maid. There was a mole on the sole of the foot of 
Diarmaid, and if one of the bristles should go into it, 
it would bring his death. 

Said Fionn — 

'' Oh Diarmaid, measure the boar, 
How many feet from his snout to his heelt" 

Diarmaid measured the boar. 

'' Sixteen feet of measure true." 

'' Measure the boar against the hair." 

He measured the boar against the hair, one of the 
bristles went into the mole and he fell 

Fionn took sorrow for him when he fell " What 
would make thee better, Diarmaid t" 

*' If I could got a draught of water from the \iolmB 
of Fionn I would be bett^." 

Fionn went for the water, and when he thought on 
Grainne he would spill the water, and when he would 
think of Diarmaid, ho would take sorrow, and he would 
take it with him ; but Diarmaid was dead before Fionn 
retumedt 

They walked up the side of the bum till they came 
to whore Qrainne was ; they went in ; they saw two 
beds, and they understood that Diarmaid was guiltleea 

* Thif iword maker ii known bj tbii name In tbe Ule of 
Man, and ii there called tbe dark smith of Drontheim. 

t In Dr. Smith*! Sean Dana, page 8 (1787), is thii note on 
the Poem of Diarmeid. " A long dialogue concerning Caaoh 
Fbinn, or the medioinal cup of Fingml, often repeated here, is re- 
jected BM the ipuriona interpolation of some later hard.'* 

The scene ii often laid on the ridge between Oban and Loch 
Awe, and I well remember to haTe heard bow Fionn hold hie 
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The Tmn mn ezoeadmgl j e uno w fu l aboot wfaii had 
bcUkn. TV7 homed 

GniiuM^ daughter of Cannaig of steeds 

That nerer tock a step ari|^t» 

In a fiiggot of gre J oik. 

This stoiy then, under a veiy rong^ exterioTy on* 
bodies the main incidents and some lines of the poem 
iriiich fdlowsL 

The kst stoiy. No. LDL, got in Banm, started the 
heroine in Ireknd. This, got in Uaj, starts her in 
Iidand and brings her thioogh Ceantire into Lom and 
to Glen Elg^ opposite to Skya 

The next, the Laj of Diarmaid, got bom sereral 
people in Uist and Banm, seems to leare the plaoe of 
the catastrophe uncertain, but Bein-Gulban is the 
haunt of the heroes^ and Irish writers say that Bein- 
Gulban is Bein-Boolban in Sligo. 

In the manuscript histories of the ArgjU fiuniljr, 
Diarmaid's sons are made to possess Garrick. 
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Bka rioaa a dot a photsdh GhnliiM nlfìmi rifh CkanMÌf ta 
ChrviBSMdMidli nailMbli aftit mor ««WMa ma tinm 
bahim. RJnntadli eskm mhor aftit mhaàr a cMna nMbd 
■Mbd o4dhchMa« savi wtt a blui dialnB MsdMd okAÌdli 
fW db«Aiuidli do M cola. Bha DterauM m dlnrfM ior 
*■ bkft baU Mire mlr aodnui *■ blui • csbaO a ehvrraidid 



pahM to DUrmsid flM with wattr from a spring vhkh k ttiH 
ihtWB, sad bow a draogbt froni ibo hollow pshns woald hava 
hsaM tha djiag warrior; hat Flomi thovight oa Oraldhaa sad 
ofsasd hii haadf aad lot the waior drain awaj, at ha hold his 
heads to Diarmaid's moeih, aad Diarmaid diad. 

J. F. C. 
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daonnan a niiat air a bhall ihdre; chionn bean lam hith a chithidh 
am ball aeire bhlodh i ann an gaol air. Cbaidh na ooin thar a GhaOa 
gtt garbh 'i diaidh gaiigich na Feinn' a'n cor o cheilo agui nnr a 
bha Diarmaid a cor nan oon o cheilo thug o togail air a chnrrachd 
'a chnnnaic Grainn' am ball tolrc agos bha i ann an trom gbaol air 
Diarmaid. Db' innii i do Dhiarmaid o '■ thnirt i rU. " Rnithidh 
' thu air falbh loam." 
• ** Cha doan mi tin,** una Diarmaid. 

*Tha miso our mar ghoidho '■ mar gheasaibh out gun d! tbei4 
tbuloam." 

" Cba d' thoid mi loot; cha gbabh mi 'm bog thn, *■ cha gfaabh 
mi 'n cniaidh Uin, cha ghabb mi maigh tbo, '■ cba gbabh mi ttigh 
thn, cha gliabh mi air oach tho, '• cha ghabb mi 'd choit thn," an' 
aoan. Agui dh' fholbh o lo miochiataich, 'a cbaidh do dh* alia 
leathoireach, '• chnir o toaa tigfa ann, '• gbabh o oomhmodh ann. 

Maidinn a bha 'n tin oo ghlaoidh lan daruad ach Grainno, "A 
bheil tha ttigh a Dhiarmaidf " 

"Tha.- 

" Thig a mach *i folbh leam a nit.** 
> ** Nach d* thabhairt mi riut choana nach gabhainn a' d' dioii thn, 'a 
nach gabhainn air oach thn, nach gabhainn a moigh tho, *■ nach gaUi> 
ainn a ttigh thu, 't nach Uodh gnothach agam rinL*' 

Dha it, oadar da bhith an doruitd air muion boo goibhro. " CtuL 
n-oii mi muigh cha n-oll mi ttigh ; cha n* til mi m cholt *a cha n-ail 
mi air oach, 't fenmaidh tu dol kam," an* ito. 

" Cha n' oil ait, an d' thoid tin nach fliaigh Flonn a mach tin nor 
a chuiroat o lamb To dheud fhiotach 't marbhaidh o mia* ainon folbh 
loat" 

** Thoid tinn do Chamig,'i tha do Cbarraigoan ann 'a nach bi fiot 
aigo 00 *n to tam bl tinn." 

Cbaidh ond do Chamig an Daimb. 

Ghabb Fionn fearg nor a mbothaich o gun d* fholbh a bhoan, *t 
ohaidh niracb air a ton. Cbaidh end thairia do Chintin *t eha 
doach ttad air an coit, na (bit air an oonm, got an d* ranaig ond Carr- 
aig an Daimh an Cintin lamb ri Cillo Charmaig. 

Bha Diarmaid na thaor math, 't bhiodh o doanadh thoithichoan, *a 
aig iatgach, 't bhiodh Gninn' air folbh a croic nan tolthichean, agua 
bha loab air loith aca. 

Latha blia 'n tin thanaig bodach mor cngach an nthad ria an 
abradh ond CioCtch Mao a Ghoill 'a ahudh o, 'a bha o 'g imirt air 
dinnairoan. Ghabb Grainne taltnoachd do *n bhodach. Dh' fhan e 
loatha *a chnir oud an oomhairlo n ohoilo gnm marbhadh ond Diar- 
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Or. V 
Air 
A 



ShBabhOMa; 



Dr. A OkrmÌaM^ siglMra Chtnuif 
ItÌMB a ^"'f FhUm C0m mtt dwir^ 
8t *■ t — bhf — *■ d* Uwf I *■ gtoodh 
On do kM A cat ri Ik rwL 

Or, Am Itfuadh tlm ana b fcofl a DUarmald. 
/v. B* fliaaairil air ari na *ai blodh a aganu 
Or. A laoidi bMr mam dlnrii a 
OaH a bhtll tflia a fbtarrat I. 

/v. "lafr aa traafll li aa do diair tba nw dbaiiaadb I,' 



Bha la iflaa ana aa Dlanaald o *b ebair i aaa I gat aa ••* *f dw 
a labt at. Tbamrfaa Graiaat at aa ifUui \ agat ^ e *b 
*B irtht ffcabh I riabh tarrataa na tflan a IHamakL 
aagal air DIaraiald gam flilglieadli aa Flitian a mmth tad *b 
gfcaUi aad air aa agÌMÌdh ga Glaann Etlg. Chaidh tad taat taeUi 
tÌB» ■b gfaabh aad etmliBaidh aaa* *t bha Itab air Ithli ata. 
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Bba DÌAmuUd a detnadb ihoithicbetiiii, '• bba na illMagan a bh« e 
d^anadh a dol lioa laia an allt gua a chUdach. 

fiba na Fianntan a aaalgalreacbd a choia % cUadaich, *» tha end 
air toir toiro nimh' a bha fairalaadiadh orra. Tbng Fionn an aira do 
abUaeagan aig ban an nillt 

''Se so,** van* man aUieagan Dblannaid. 

** Cba *n a cba n' eil a bao,** nn' audsan. 

** Qu daarbb," ana Flonn, ** glaodhaicb dnn fiDgbaid, 'a aon ait *am 
bi e tba mionnaicbta ria gam feam a* fraagairt** 

Cbaala Diannaid an fbogbaid. " Siod fogbaid nam Fianntan, 
finnpfif< m miaa fraagairt*" 

«Na fraagair a Dbiannaid." 

"An fbogbaid dia n* ail ann acb fogbaid bbrefg." 

Fbnagair Diannaid an fbogliaid *a cbaidb a aioa gna a chiadach. 
Cbnireadb ma cboinnaamb Dbiannaid an tore a abaalg. Raaig Diar- 
maid an tore Bliainn Eidinn gu Beinn Toirc. 

A tarroinn lelt an t-aliabb fbada, 
Blia bbaisd a toirt Dbiarmaid a naagaidli, 

Cbasadb a ianna craadbacb. 
Mar ibiaC^^ do tbaan luacbair. 

Tbng Diannaid tarroinn air an Laadarraob a rainn Lon llao 
Uobbann, *■ cbuir a atigb fo a aagaiU i, 'a mbarlib n toro. Clu ba 
diogbaltaa le Fionn ao fbatbaad air Diannaid. Bba ball dorain air 
bonn coia Dbiarmaid, 'a na *n racbadb b-aon de na coilg ana Uhairaadh 
a bbaa. Uraa Fionn, 

A Dbiarmaid tombaia an torts, 

Co mbiod troigb aboo *ga abaiL 

Tbombaia Diarmaid an tore 

'* 8a troigbo' dang da db' fbior tbombaa.** 

** Tomluia an tore an agbaidh an fbionna." 

Tbombaia n toro an agliaidb an fbionna, cbaidb b-aon da na 
eoilg 'a a bball dorain, *a tboit a. Qbabb Fionn doiUcbinn nor a 
cbannaic a toitaam ; ora* a. ** Do dbaanadb na b* fliaarr tbu Dliiar- 
maid r ** Na *m faigbinn daocb oiag* baaan Fbinn bbUbinn na b* 
fbaarr. Cliaidb Fionn alnon an uiaga, *a nor a amaolntaadiadb a 
air Grainna dboirtaadb a *n t-oiaga, *a nur a amaointaacbadh a abr 
Diannaid gbabbadb a doilcbinn *a bbairaadb laia a. Aeb blia 
Diarmaid marbb ma ^ do tbill Fionn. Clioiaicb aod aoaa taolib an 
nillt goa an d* tbanaig end far an robb Qrainna. Cbaidb aod a 
atigb, cbonnaio and da laaba,*a tboigaod gon robb Diarmaid naocbioo- 
^cb. Bba *n Fbainn anabarracb doilicb mar a tbacbair. Loiig aod 
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GrmldluM nighiiii CbtfaiAig nan itaod, 
Hneh d* Ibng rUbh etnm nir choir. 



Hm onlj point! in vhioh Um UU and poem pnbliiliod bj Dr. 
Smith agreo art thooe of iho death of Diarmaid. It it eo long 
ainot I rtad Dr. Smith't Bean Dana that I hare hat a faint rtool- 
IteUoB of tht poem. The tale woold ttem to me to be partlj a 
parodj on the poem. Thett old people are tometimtt oonlìittd 
in rtdting thott taltt, probablj much it loot, and from eonlntion 
of me m oty tome may be altered. At timet thej oannoi redte al 
aO. Shaw, finom whom I got If orohadh Mao Brian, died a lew 
di^ ago, and, to Cur at I oan atoertain, there it none in Itlay, 
Jorm or Ooltntaj, that oan redte the tame tale now. 

H. MaoLuv. 

Ballygnuit, Jolj 6th, 1869. 




A giiHre m vm OnvaonTAan or 8r. 



^ JMlMd, PL ttfaL 
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THE LAY OF DIAEMAID. 

T HAVE olieady referred to a note by Mr& Mac- 
-^ Tavish on this subject^ vol il 473. She tells how 
she learned Dan an Dearg (the Song of the Bed) more 
than sixty years ago, from a plonghman who used to 
chant it at his work : and she adds : — 

" The subject of the song is Diarmaid Duine, or 
Dearg as he was sometimes called. Diarmid was, as I 
daresay you know, the progenitor of the clan Campbell, 
who are called at times Siol Diarmid, at other times 
Clann Duine. I never heard who his wife was, but 
she was esteemed a virtuous and worthy person ; yet 
she had enemies, who wished to persuade her husband 
that she did not love him, and who concerted a plot to 
prove her fidelity. Diarmid was a great sportsman, as 
all Fingalians were, and hunted wild boars, which, it 
would appear, were numerous in the Scottish forests 
at that period. The sport at times proved &tal to 
those engaged in it. Pretended friends persuaded 
Diarmid to pretend that he was killed by one of these 
animala Tbey put him on a bier, and carried him 
home to his wife, all bloody, as if he had really suf- 
ferred as they said. She conducted herself witti be- 
coming fortitude and composure, ordered refreshments 
for those assembled to watch the remains of their chief, 
sat down along with them, and commenced singing the 
song which follows It is very touching in the 
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originftL Never having been fitvoored by Uie mneefl^ 
I cannot do it the justice which it deeervesy or that I 
could WÌBÌL Hie translation is as literal as I can 
makeit''* 





loebd. Air mi tbmt dia dMB-«la loebd. Ch» a'tU 



t'"1 i'f 1'i i|1 




imnHb»dbMetel0,rtnMgklkaato ma 




1 

Derg^ mm of Derg, I am thy wile, 
The husband whom I would not hurt> 
The husband whom I would not hurt, 
There never was a worthy who was not tried ; 
Wretched am I after thee this night 

TWO«eKe sad awie wtw ta b s cq a w itly got fiftNathtMOM ìmàj. 



5» 
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Derg, Bon of 011a of the enlightened mind, 
By whom so softly the haip was played, 
By whom so softly the harp was played, 
Beloved was the hero who kept no wrath, 
Though Deig was laid low by a hog. 



I see the hawk, I see the hound, 
With which my loved one used to hunt, 
With which my loved one used to hunt. 
And she that loved the three 
Let her be laid in the grave with Deig. 



Then let us rejoice this nighty 
As we sit around the corpse of a king, 
As we sit around the corpse of a king ; 
Let us be hospitable and liberal, 
Thanks be to Ood for every thing. 



1 

Derg mac Derg gur i mi do bhean ; 
Air an f hear cha deanain lochd. 
Gha n' eil saoi nach d' f huair a dheuchain ; 
8' truagh tha mise ad dheigh an nochd. 



Derg mac Oik chridhe 'n iuil, 

Leis an seinte gu ciuin emit ; 

B ionmhuin an Laoch air nach do luidh feaig ; 

Ged do thorchradh Derg la muia 
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3 

Chi mi n' t aeabhag a*8 an ca 
Leis an deanamh mo ran aealg ; 
8* an neach leb an ionmhuin an tniir 
Choirer i 'a an air le Derg. 



Bi mid ga aabhach an nochd 
Sin nar aoidhe ma chorp Kigh ; 
Bi mid ga faianach fialaidh ; 
Baidheachaa do Dhia gach ni. 



^'Diarmaid, who waa nevor conquered in battle^ 
waa deatrojed by stratagem. Some one of hia enemies 
took a bet with him that he ooald not measare the 
length of a boar that he had killed by pacing its back 
against the bristles with his bare soles, which gave rise 
to the saying — 

Tomhas n' tairo n' a|^iaidh n' f hrioghain 
Measaxing the boar against the bristles, 

when any anlikely thing is proposed. He gained his 
bet, bat it cost him his life ; the boar*s brirtles being 
so strong that he bled to death. This legend is ssid 
to be the origin of the boards head being the crest of 
the principal fionilies of the Campbells. 

MART MìòTatish, NoTcmber 1859." 

The elan MacTayisli are a branch of the Camp- 
bells, and thia lady, in relating a legend of her own 
fiunily, tells it as I haye heard it repeatedly told, with 
Tariatioiia, by peasants snd fishermen, who firmly be> 
liered in their own descent from Diarmaid O' Daibhn, 
and in the troth of this legend. 

The Lit op DuRMAin is qwÀ&à pi 117, and men- 
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tioned in several places in the leport of the Highland 
Society on the poems of Ossian, 1805. The venion 
given below, though it resembles those which I have 
seen in books in some respects^ differa from them all so 
as to make it evident that it is taken from none. I 
have no doubt tliat it is purely traditional 

I am inclined to believe that there was a real 
Diarmaid, in whose honour poems have been composed 
by many bards, and sung by generations of Scotch 
Highlanders, and that to him the adventures of some 
mythical Celtic Diarmaid have been attributed, in the 
same way that the mythical story of the apple has been 
ascribed to William TelL 

Bo that as it may, the Lay of Diarmaid can be 
traced for a period of 300 years, and its story is known 
amongst the whole Celtic population from the south 
of Ireland to the north of Scotland. 



Ths Sih)bt of ths Lay of DiABHAin.* 

Na 1. 
FiONN never was a king ; it was Breean, his fieither's 
brother, who was king over the fifth which the Een 
liad of Eirinn, and Fionn he was Fla, the chief of 
the Feene, and it was Oagv who was chief of the men. 

It is Djeoarmaid who was the man of the best hetul 
that was in the £en altogether, and no arm at all 
could make an impression upon him. There was 
Ball dorain (a mole, an otter-mark) in his right heel ; 
and he could not be killed unless a spike should go 
into his heel in the molei 

Oraine, the wife of Een, saw the Ball Sbiro 
(beauty spot) that was on Djeearmaid, and she took 
love for him, and he fled before her, but she followed 

* In thif I hare triad to ipell tbe soand of tho namM. 

/ 
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him; and thej were dwelling in a cave. DJeeannaid 
would not i^proaeh her, and he need to pat a ajmhol 
before the door, a quarter of a alaagfatered animal 
on a stake ; and Fionn, when he saw the aign, was 
aatiafted; bat on a day the sign was changed. A 
dathaeh* came into the caye, and Djeearmaid killed 
him with a spear, for Oraine was onfaithfol eyen to 
her lorer. 

There was an old woman there whom thej ased to 
call Mala Llee (gray eyebrow), and she had a herd of 
swine, and she had a yenomons boar for gaarding the 
pigSL There was no being that Irent to hant this boar 
that came back aliye. So it was that Fionn thoaght 
to send Ljeeannaid to hant him, to pat an end to him. 

When Djeearmaid gaye oat the shoat of death, 
said Fionn to Qraine — 

** Is that the hardest shriek to thy mind that thoa 
hast oyer heard f 

'' It is not," said slio, '' bnt the shriek of the dath- 
ach, when Djeearmaid killed him.** * 

** Ye Gods 1 that Djeearmaid were aliye,** said Iionn. 

From Janet Carrie, Stonybridge, September 14, 
1860. — H. MacL — Part is altered and omitted in the 
translation, and the Claelic is not giyen, becaase there is 
nothing pecaliar in the langoage. The legend is remark- 
able as containing incidents common to the story pab- 
lished bytheOssianicSodety of Dablinin 1855.-^J.F.G 



Na S. 

Wemi the Fhinn ased to go to hant, one of them 
osed always to slay at home to watch the women* It 
fell apon Diarmaid on that day that it was he iriio 

• Pr. IwmmA, daserilMd in ths Long lalaad ti asked wild SMB 
Rviag In osTet, s app oted to be derÌTed frooi *' oioni, loag kair 
UUad,'*wyQliwefdissppBtdtelakyloapigtsÌL frsaeli. 
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should Biay. There was a thing which thej used to call 
BuGH Skibo (love juice), a kind of mark in the face of 
the man, and there was a helmet upon him that must 
not he raised, for there was no woman who might see 
the sugh scire that would not &11 in love with him, 
and Diarmaid knew that these gifts were in himself. 
On the day that he stayed at home he thought that no 
heing was seeing him, and he gave a lift to Uie helmet; 
and GraidhnCi the daughter of the King of Coig ITllainn, 
sees the face of Diarmaid. The warm soul would 
not he in her unless she should go with Diarmaid. 

Said Diarmaid, '^ That will not answer for me to 
go with thee." 

"01 we will go, or else I will tear my dothes, and 
I will give thee up to Fionn.'* 

" I have no douht of thee hut that he will helieye 
thee, because thou art his own beloved wife indeed/' 

They went away, and they travelled together days 
and three nights. They were crossing a river, and a 
little trout rose and struck her, and she said — 

*' Thou art bolder than Diarmaid. If thou couldst 
go on shore 1*' 

" Now," said he, " Fionn has come home, and they ^ 
will not find us ¥rithin, then they will come on our 
tracks, and they will get us." 

'' They will not get us," said she. " Whether they 
get us, or get us not» we will try to hide ourselvea 
The thing that we will do is this, we will go up to 
this wood up here, and the branches and leaves of the 
trees will hide u&" 

They rose up into the tree, and they went into the 
heart of the troe, and they drew the branches and 
leaves of the tree about them. 

The Fhinn came to their house, and they did not 
find Diarmaid or Graidhne at the house. 
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''Here, here f lade," eaid Fionn, ''I am without a 
wife, and the Fhinn without Diannaid. We ought to 
go till we fixid them." 

Ihej went on their search, and thej went oyer the 
Mme riTer. When they went over, aaid Fionn^ 

^ We have now been a while walking, and aince 
we haTe we will bieathe a litUe at the root of this tree 
up hflfeL** 

Ihej took the advice of Fionn, and they sat at the 
foot of the tree." 

Said Fionn — "We should turn to playing^ lada." 

^ We are willing,** said they. 

Fionn and 0«gar used to be the two leaders of the 
game. It was Diannaid who used always to be along 
with Fionn. Fionn knew that Diarmaid had magic 
gifts at gamea. Now there was 0«gar, and he needed 
a man to be with him, and it was his own father who 
used to be with him. They began at the games. 
Efory game that was going, it was agntnst Fionn that 
it went^ and Osgar was winning. Ihey drove three 



Said Fionn^** I am missing Djeearmaid heavily ; 

^ fcr it was seldom that a game went against me when 

Diarmaid was with me ; but they are now going 

against me since he parted from me ; but I will go 

against thee another time." 

Diarmaid was listening. He went and he put his 
hand against his right side, — thus ; — and he caught hold 
of one of the red rowan berries that were on the tres^ 
and he let it fall down beside the tree, and the back 
of Fionn was against the tree. He noticed something 
striking him on the back, and put his hand behind 
him, and he cau^t the rowan berry, and he put it 
into his ixrach. They b^gan at the game^ and 
game went with Fionn. 
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" One is with me," said Fionn. 

'^ It is," said Osgar ; ''but two aie wanting." 

" Wilt thou go into it any more V said Osgar. 

" I will go, I will go," said Fionn ; '' try it again." 

Diarmaid let down the next rowan beny, and 
Fionn won this onei 

" Wilt thou go into it any more T said he. 

'' I will go," said Osgar. *' If thou hast two, there 
is one wanting." 

Diarmaid let down the third one, and Fionn won 
the third one. 

*' We are now," said Osgar, '' even and eyen ; all 
I won thou thyself hast taken it back again." 

*' Wilt thou go into it any more f " said Fionn. 

'' I will go," said Osgar ; '' we shall have know- 
ledge of its good or evil at this time." 

Thoy wont at it, and Diarmaid let down the fourth 
one, and Fionn won. 

** Howsoever, it was whilst thou wert without 
Diarmaid on thy side I was winning. Howsoever the 
matter may be, there were matters that belong to 
Diarmaid about thee this day before thou hast won the 
fourth time." 

Said Oisean — " My father did not drive (the game) 
against us with right, my son, at alL" 

" 1 did drive it," said Fionn. 

*' Thou did'st not," said Oisean. 

*' I did ; as a pioof that I did there are four rowan 
berries in my pouch opposite to (for) every game that 
I woa" 

He took out the four rowan berries, and when he 
took them out he said — 

" Come down from that, Diarmaid, thyself and 
Qraidhne, daughter of the King of Coig-Ulla|nn, for ye 
are there together." 
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wmd Gnidliiie came down; ttM paitf 
r, wmA Fkmii and O^gw Ml ovt Ite 
boguiy a»d ttMikùlli bogu^ and tKej were doiag 
to eadi otim: The oUwr put of Oa 
Keing tliil O^gar wm like to win agaioal 
Oa aide ef kai gnadfrtiier. 

Ud GoQ Mab Mona— «* Hkn^ we had BO paH in 
tta diacord we abonld make a redding and an vaufm*9 
paHo^ between tiie cbildien of Tiean lOior.'* 

8md Oman—*' Lei ttie Clann Bacùge liack eadi 



Fionn aaid to O^gar to atoy the anm, in 
Oa Ckam Mflfsa ahonld alill be after them in Alba. 
Fionn took notiee oTDiannaid, and he aald — 

My frame, and my hand, and mine eye, 
Aie longing to do honour to thee, 
Oh I Dhiarmaid O Dmbhne, biaTe man. 
Going with my eonaori in aeciei ! 

There wm a woman who waa called llala lith, 
andiha had a hod of awine, and there waa a Tenomom 
boar aft thar head, and many a good lad went to hnnt 
him theft nerer came whole from the boar. 

Said Fionn to Diarmaid— "^ Go to hnnt the boar 
of Mab lith on her herd of awine. Many a one went 
time that did not come oot of the bvn beaidea a 
troni** Diaimaid went to hunt the boar. 

H. MacLkajt. 

Hm Gnelie Cdlkwa at page 78. 

Thaae two atoriea and the ftAowing poem gire tta 
wJ a tifa M hip a of tfie diiefe of thaft band of w aiii ot a whoaa 
•Eploifti iorm Oa aal^eeft of aD thaft dam of oU Celtw 
poetry whkh ii attriboted to Oiaean, Oain or Oanan, 
and ii eaUad Fingilian in Kngliah, and Fenian in lie- 
kmL TUi m Oa iunly tiea m here aaft inth :— 
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TiunJNif BOB (great, mighty), who giyes his name to 
the tribe, the children of Treunmhor, or the chm of the 
Baoisgb (flaahea of lights coruacationa, gleama). 

GuMHAL (spelt Cooal in Manx), only mentioned aa 
the father of Fionn. He ia aometimea called Mao- 
Dhughil (Macdugald), or the son of black and white 
Brian the king, brother of Fionn*a father, who seldom 
does anything. 

FiONN MaoChumail (fÌBdr), flath na Finns (chief of 
the Einne), married to Oraidhnb, daughter of the king 
of the fifbh of Ullan. 

OiSBAN, the last of the Finne, aon of Fionn, who 
afterwaida aings the departed gloriea of hia race aa a 
blind old man in poverty and wretchedness. 

OsoAB, his son, Flath nam Fear, chief of men. 

DoNN, brown, who givea hia name to a tribe, dan 

Dnibhne. 

A SiSTBR of Fionn, wife of King Dhuine, mother 
of DiABMAiD Dhubhinb, the Expert Shield, the best 
head in the Finne, whom all family hiatoriea and oral 
traditiona call the ancestor of the Campbella, but whom 

1 atrongly auspect to be a Celtic divinity, whose attri- 
bntea have been ascribed to their ancestor by a Celtic 
tribe. 

OoLL Mao Morna, who ia only mentioned here aa 
an umpire in the atrifo, but who ia a very well known 
character in other poema, and ia aaid to have been a 
god in Ireland. 

CoNAN, who only appeara to utter a bitter taunt, 
and thereby aupporta the character alwaya aaaigned to 
him. Maol, the blunt^ cropped, or bald. 

The FiNNB, who are not here named in detail, but 
are always introduced into every poem or story in which 
the rest of these characters are named. Beaidee these 
there 
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Mala Litb, an old womaiiy who has a magical 
boar with a spike of renom in his back, inyaV- 
naiablc to all anna bat the anna of DiannaicL 

There ia a trout which Giaidhne wiahea to come on 
ahote. 

A aavage who cornea to the cave where Graidhne 
ifl^ and who ia killed by Diarmaid, to whom the frith- 
leaa Graidhne ia unfidthfuL 

There ia the rowan tree, which ia magical^ and 
whoae berriea are amoleta to this day ; and nearly all 
this ia common to Irish stories, as published in 1855. 

The scene is yagucy and might be anywhere in 
AIIml It iacommonly laid near Oban, in Lome, bat 
Bein Gnlbein ia the favonrite haimt of theae warrion^ 
and it ia generally placed in Ireland, and is aaid to be 
in Sligo^ and Diarmaid tarns his dyii^ iaoe towards 
Bein Galban, whereyer it may be. 

This sabijeet is referred to elsewhere ; bat let me 
hste point oat that the *'Feene" are the children of 
beama of lig^t^ ^'Baoisge;" of Great Mighty, their 
great ancestor, and their chief is Fair, the son of Gooal, 
or it may be of black and white^ light and daiknessi 
That Djeearmaid might be translated ** the armed god,** 
iriio had yeUow hair. That their atandard was called 
the sonbeam, and that in the following abort poem 
we haye aimilar inddenta to the loyea of Venoa and 
Adoni% the death of Achilles, etc^ and that aU this 
points lather to mythology than to a single historical 
incident connected with the disbanding of an Iriah 
militia. 

It ia worth remark that the poem alladea to aeyeral 
well known adyentarea which are now told aa atorieay 
which may haye been poems or distorted fiusta. 

The rowan tree dwellings yerse SI, is Na zzix. in 
foL iL p. 78, or Ka xzzyL p. 16& I Ibrget which 
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stoiy goes by the name. Who White Tooth may be I 
do not knowy but Diannaid had a son ao called. 

As to the date of the poem and its origin. Theie 
seems eveiy reason to believe that it is old, and that it 
has been orally transmitted for centuries from genera- 
tion to generation, in the islands of Scotland, whereyer 
it was composed. 

A version of it, got in Eintyre or on Lochawe-side^ 
was printed by John Smith, D.D., minister of the gos- 
pel at Campbelton, 1787, p. 99. That version is 
avowedly pruned and polished. 

It is printed without division into stanzas, but the 
rhythm here and there appears to indicate that such was 
the original form of the poem. 

That which is now printed is so divided by me, 
because the rhythm generally accords, and the *' asson- 
ance" and sense all point to separate verses, each com- 
plete in itself and fit for singing to music, as these old 
songs are in fact sung at this day. Similar Irish poems 
are so divided. 

Several of the lines are nearly the same in Dc 
Smith's version and in this which is collected from 
ithe people eighty-four years later. 

The story in the '' Sean Dana" is clearly the same, 
though the magic is avowedly weeded from the origi- 
nal, and Graidhne ÌB the faithful wife of Diarmaid, not 
the fedthless wife of his uncle Fionn. 

There is another version much older, in a MS. 
now in course of publication, which dates from 1539. 

One specimen page has been shewn to me, and it 
contains one stanza and several lines almost the same 
as part of tlds ** Lay of Diarmaid." It is quite certain, 
then, that tius old song has been preserved more or 
less perfectly by oral tradition in Scotland amongst 
people who can neither read nor write, for at l^ast 330 
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yean, and it gives a standard by which to foim an 
opinion of popular tradition as an aid to written 
hifliorj. 

''The pnrmiit of Diarmaid and (Jrainne" fills the 
greats part of toL iii of the Tronaactiona of the Dublin 
Oaaianic Society, 170 pages; anda glance at the story as 
there told will ahew that it is fonnded on the same 
widely spread tradition, which, as I imagine, is not a 
tradition of any one real eyent which happened at any 
giren time anywhere ; bat a chapter in the mythology 
of the Pagan world, which may be traced far and wide 
in yarioos form& 

Of the foUowing poem, founded on this legend, 
the collector MacLean says : 

*^ This Laoidh Dhiarmaid is one of the most popular 
of the Ossianic pieces recited in the Long Island, and is 
known to more indiyidiuUs than any other. In South 
Uist I heard it recited by Angus MDonald, Janet 
Currie^ Allan MTliie, and some others; in Barra by 
Alexander McDonald, and Donald M'Phie (smithy 
BreuMiaig; also by a man in Minglay. The best 
reciter of this and other Ossianic pieces, that I have 
met with, is Donald M'Phie. This M'Phie says he 
learnt the poem from Neill Mlnnes, Cill Bharraidh, 
who died about twenty years ago, about sixty years of 
agei M'Innes could neither read nor write. McDonald 
aays he learnt it from his mother, Marion Galbraith ; 
and traces it up for six generations to a mitemal 
ancestor of his, who came from Kintyre* Janet Currie 
tnoes it to Neill Currie, her ancestor, who was Clan- 
ronald'a poet Ubctor MacLeam.** 

For valid reasons, I have not given the Gaelic 
of all the prose stories, or the whole of them, or the 
whole of those of which I translate a part. J. F. C. 
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Thb Lay or Ybkarmaid. 

No. 3. 

I haTa tried to ipell tbe namei lo m to con?ej loiDe idea of the 
ioiiikd of the Ghtelic wordf to fingliah minda.— J. F. C. 

1. 
Hbarkxn a space if you wish a lay 
Of the tribe that from us are gone, 
Of MacCooal and of the Feen, 
And of the prince there's a woeful song. 

2. 

Going to Vein Goolban to hunt 

The boar that the weak arms cannot wound, 

That venomous boar, and he so fierce 

That Gray eyebrows had with her herd of swine. 

3. 
GRAiim 
'' Oh Yeearmaid slip not the hounds, 
And trust not but this is a party of guile. 
For it is hard to withstand MacCooal, 
And he is in sorrow deprived of a wiis.** 

4. 
Djeearmaiix 
'' Graine wilt thou not keep still, 
And for thy first love earn not shame, 
I would not let slip my share of the hunt. 
For all the wrath of the men of the Feene." 

5. 
Graini. 
'' Son of O Duine, valiant chie^ 
Since exploits were done through thee, 
Be thou mindful of thy hand, 
Here is the death to be shunned by thee." 
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LàOiDH Dhiarmaid. 

The MS. eaae to me without dÌTÌnon into Ttrtot. 1 have to 
dif idod it, heiog noarlj oertain that 1 am right. The people talk 
of ** oeathraaiiaii/* qnatraini, and the metre if clear, and fits the 
m«eie.--J. F. 0. 

1 
Eifldibb beag ma' 's aill leibb laoidb, 
Air a* mbuiimtir a db* fbalbb uainn ; 
Air MacCbnmbail, *• air an Fhinii, 
'8 air mao an rigb, gn *m bbeil ^gial troagh. 

2 
Dol a Bbeinn Gbulbann a sbealg, 
An tnirc nacb dearg na b-airm cbli;* 
'8 e 'n tore nimbe, '• o ro gbaig/ 
Bb' aig Mala liaib* aig tealbb mbac. 

3 
Graiohnb. 
** A Dbiarmaid na leig na gadbair 
'8 na croid nacb i 'n fhagbaid bbreige;' 
*8 gar deacair cur ri Mac Cbumbail 
A 'a cumba leia 'bbitb gun cbèila** 

4 

DiARMAID. 

" A Gbraidlmo nacb fuiricb thu aambacb 
'8 na coitinn naire dbo d* chcud-gbaol ; 
Cba leiginn m mo cbuid de 'n i-aeilg 
Air son feiige fir na Finne.** 

5 

GlUIDBlfK. 

'' A mbic Duibbne, a fblailb Umin/ 
Nia o rinneadb eucbdan' leat 
Bi-aa coimbneacb air do latmb; 
860 an i-eug o 'n teamar leaf* 

r 
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6. 

The moDster awakened out of the deep. 
She went round about the glen, 
And when she heard the din of the Feean, 
East and west she turned her head. 

7. 

The well SkUled Shield withstood her then, 
And the spear went into the belly of the boar. 
It broke in the midst of the shaft again, 
And the toughest head was upon Uio hog. 

8. 

The ancient blade was drawn horn sheath, 
With which each battlefield was won, 
Tlie son of king Guyne slew the beast, 
And ho witlidrow himself whole again. 

9. 

We sent the white hog to Leodrum, 
And wishful we were to go to spoil (a) 



10. 

The fairy glen and the glen by its side, 
Where used to be voice of hero and bird. 
Where was the hoarse sound of the Feoan 
Upon the mountain after their hounds. 

11. 

But anger settled on Finn of the Feean, 

And he sat moodily on the mound. 

About Mac Duine of the mighty arms, 

It wiis torture that ho came whole from the boar. 
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6 

DhoÌBg an ulla-bheist* as an t-auain ; 
Chaidh i ma chnairt air a' ^eann, 
*8 nnair chnal i fanim nam Fiann 
Thug i 'n ear 'a an lar a oeann. 

7 

Chaidh an agiaih nrla** 'na diil 

'8 chaidh an i-aleagh an tar" an kdrc ; 

Bhriad i eadar" an crann a As 

'8 hha 'n ceann ba righn' air a' mhnic. 

8 

Thaimeadh an t-aaann lann a imaill 
Leia am bainichia boaidh gach blair; 
Mharbh mao righ Dhnibhn* a* bhèiat ; 
Thiarainn " e fhin *na dèigh alaa 

9 

** Choir ainn a* mhno bhàn do Leodmm 
*8 bu deonach ainn a dhol a 'reubadh ; 



10 

An glaann aith, 'aan gloann ri 'thaobh, 
Far am biodh gath hioich a*a loin ; 
Far am biodh tonnan nam Fiann 
Air an t-aliabh an deigh nan con. 

11 

On 'n d' loidh aprochd air Fionn nam Iiann, 
'S ahnidh e gn dan air a' chnoc»** 
Ma mhao O Duibhne nan arm aidh 
Ba chràiteach leia tighinn alan o 'n tore 



68 



After kelMd 
He tpoke^ and il 



mlad a vlifle 

thebott^ 
kk sDonl to hm tniV 

13l 



"^ Lei w lake Ihj connttl, Een, 
Sinee il was gnerooi ooming 
He Betsured the lioar oa bis back. 
King Gajne a aon of tbe loundad fiooL 



" Fifteoi fed of tbe measure good 
Are in tbe back of tbe wild svine ;* <i) 



IS. 
Fiirx. 
'^Tbal is ool bia meumit al all, 
Mennre bim again, Ob YeeannakL 
^ff*'"*^ bk bfislles measore bim. 
And tboa g«i'sl each jew«l (c) of a warrior prwad* 

le. 

** Ob, Yeeannaxd, measure again, 

SoftÌT against (tbe bair) tbe boar, 

And tboa sbah gel tbj pnjer fiam tbe kin^ 

Tbj cbaice of tbe toogb keen spean.* 

17. 
He XQse^ and tbal wv no jooniey of jot. 
And, aa be meftmred tbe boar lor tbem, 
Tbe Tenomona spike of agonj pieited 
Tbe beel of tbe bere not mild in Orile. 



«9 



IS 
A ckkmn e bhith treb 'na tbosd*" 
TAhhair €^ 's ga'm b* ok ri 'ndh, 
" A Dhiaiiiiaid iomhais an ioro 
Co mhiad Imdh o 'ahoe ^a aarr.'' 

IS 

DlARMAIIX 

** Gabham-aa do chomhaiii' Fhinn 

O b* aitiireach leinn tigh'n o*ii tai^** 

Tbomhab e*n tore air a dhriom ; 

Mae righ Dhoibhn* a ba chrainn trotdh." 

14 
** Coig iroidhe deag d*en deagh thombas 
Ann an driom na moice fiadbain." ** 



15 

FlOHH. 

** Cba'n 6 tin idir a thombas 
Tombata e ritbis a Dbiarmaid. 
Tombats e*n agbaidb a* cboilg, 
'8 i^bh thu laoicb bboirb gacb aeod.' 



16 
''A Dbiarmaid tombaia a i^ 
'Na aghaidb, gn mln, an tore, 
'8 gheibb thn t' acbanaicb o'n ri^ — 
Ro^ia nan aleagb migbinn goiii 

17 
Db' airicbv 'i cba b'e 'n tnrM aidb, 
'8 gn 'n do tbombaia e dbatbb an tore; 
Chaidb am bior nimh Im mbor cradb, 
A ^ aàil an laoidi nacb liafth *aan trod.* 
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12. 

After he had been silent a while 

He spoke, and it was ill to say, 

'* Oh Teearmaid, measoie the boar, 

How many feet ftom his snout to his tailt*' 

13. 
Djbeabmaid. 
'' Let us take thy counsel, Een, 
Since it was grievous coming from home ;" 
He measured the boar on his back^ 
King Guyne*s son of the rounded foot 

U. 
" Fifteen feet of the measure good 
Are in the back of the wild swine ;" (b) 



15. 

FlUN. 

" That is not his measure at all, 

Measure him again, Oh Teearmaid. 

Against liis bristles measure him, 

And thou get'st each jewel (c) of a warrior proud' 

16. 
" Oh, Yeearmoid, measure again, 
SofUy against (the hair) the boar, 
And ihou shalt get thy prayer from the king, 
Thy choice of the tough keen spears.*' 

17. 
He roee^ and that was no journey of joy, 
And, as he measured the boar for ihem, 
Tlie venomous spike of agony pierced 
The heel of the hero not mild in strife. 
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12 

A chionn e bhith treb 'na thosd'* 
Labhair €^ 's gn'm b* olo ri 'ndh, 
''A Dhiannaid tomhais an tore 
Co mhiad troidh o 'shoo ^a oarr." 

IS 

DlARMAIIX 

" Gabham-«a do chomhairl' Fhinn 

O b' aithreach leinn tigh'n o'n iaigL" 

Thomhais e*n tore air a dhnom ; 

Mae righ Dhnibhn' a ba chminn troidh." 

14 
" Coig troidhe deag d*en deagh thomhas 
Ann an driom na moioe fiadhain." '* 



15 

FlOHH. 

** Cha*n e tin idir a thomhas 
Tomhais e rithis a Dhiarmaid. 
Tomhais e*n aghaidh a* choilg, 
'8 i^bh thu laoich bhnirb gach send.' 

16 
** A Dhiannaid tomhais a iiS| 
'Na aghaidh, gn mln, an tore, 
'8 gheibh thu t' achanaich o*n ri^ — 
Rogha nan sleagh niighinn goiii 

17 
Dh' oirichy 's cha b*e 'n tans aidh, 
'8 gn *n do thomhais e dhaibh an tore ; 
Chaidh am bior nimh 'ba mhor cradh, 
A «i sail an laoidi nach tiafth 'san tfod.* 
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18. 
Djwahmaid. 
" Give a draught from thy palma^ Oh Een, 
Son of my king for my succour, 
For my life and my dwelling." 

FlUN. 

'' Ochon ! Oh king it ia I that wiU not" 

19. 
^* I will not give to ihee a draughty 
And neither shall it quench ihy thirsty 
And never hast thou done me good, 
That thou hast not helped my ruin." 

20. 
Djibarmaid. 
'' I have never done ill to thee, 
Hither nor thither, nor east nor west ; 
But travelling with Graine in a yoke, 
While she planned to bring me under spells. 

21. 
'* In the rowan tree dwelling, and thou in straits. 
Bold was I for thy succour ; 
At the time when death was upon thee. 
It was I that went joyously to thee. 

22. 
** Een, 'tis to thee that my succour was good ; 
Hast mind of the day of the combat of Conal 1 
The Cairbre and his tribe was before thee. 
And I was behind thee to help thee. 

23. 
" How wretched my face towards Bein Goolban ! 
On another day was I good for thee ; 
When the white tooth was hitting thee, 
I turned upon her from behind thee. 



M 

n 
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18 
DlARMAia 

deodi bhar do bhaauiy Fhinn, 
A mhie mo rig^ gas mo chobluury 
"Air ton mo Uiidh agos m' aodaich.** 

FlOHH. 

** Oehon, a rì^ *8 mi nach d* thobhair.** 

** Gha d* thoir miae dhnitae deoch, 
'8 cha mho a chaisgeaa dhe f iota ; 
'S cha d* rimi thu riamh dho m' leas 
Nach do leaaaich thu dho m* aimhli 



SO 

"Gha do rinn mia* oiiaa cton 
Thai], na bhoe, an ear, na 'n iar; 
Ach imeachd le Graidhn* ann am braid ; 
'8 i tar gam ihobhairi fo gheaaaibh. 

21 
*'*8 a' Bhmighin chaoiainn, 'a tn nad* chàa, 
Bo dana mvie gad' chobhair; 
'8 nnair a bha *ii t-eng air do mhnin 
'8 mia* a chaidh thngad le moodhail. 

22 
** Fhinn 'a ann doit bn mhaih mo chobhair ; 
An coimhneach leai latha cath ChonaiUI 
Bha *n Cairbra romhad 'a a mhainniirl 
'8 bha mia* aa do dheigh gad' chobhair ! 

23 
" '8 gnr tniagh m' aghaidh ri Beinn Ghalbann I 
Lath' eile bo mhath dhoit mi 
Noair a bha 'n Deod-gheal gad' bhoaladh ; 
Tliioniidaidh mi or^ aa do dhea^hainn, 
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24. 

'' And I succoured thee in that time I 
If the women of the Feene should hear 
That I was wounded on this ridge, 
Dejected would be their facea 

26. 
" How wretched my face towards Bein fioolban \{d) 



26. 

'* How wretched my face towards Bein Goolban ! 
As I pour in a flood forth my vigour ; 
And tliough I be the son of O Duine, 
FarowoU bo to courting for over." 

27. 
There was Djeearmaid on the hillock, 
Heavy the hair was and fine, 
And he ever losing the (life) blood 
From the wound of the spike in his sole. 

28. 

FlUN. 

" Poor is the counsel that grew with me 
To slay the son of my sister ; 
For Graine that ill of a woman 
That never again will make my joy. 

29. 

"That is great the loss on the hillock. 
For the price of the wild SMrine, 
Graine king's daughter of Coig Ullain, 
Djeearmaid and the two hare hounds. 



24 
" '8 chobhair mi ori anna an nair ain ! 
Ka 'n clainneadh mnathan na Finne 
Mia' a bhith leont* air an driom aeo, 
Ba ioraach a bhiodh an adhari 1 

25 
** '8 gar imagh m' aghaidh ri Beinn Gholbann ! 



26 

'' Our tmagh m' aghaidh ri Beinn Gholbann 
*S mi air tail-bhnichdadh mo nearta ! 
'8 gad a 'a miae mac O Dnibhne ; 
Soraidh leis an t-aniridh am feaada l** 

27 
Ga robh Diarmaid, air an iiilaichi 
Bn ghrinn am fidt a*s ba trom ; 
'8 6 ri aior chall.na fala, 
Le lot a bhior^ air a bhonn. 

28 

FlONN. 

^ '8 bochd a' chomhairl* a chinn agam, 
Mao mo pheaihar a mharbhadh 
AirK)n Ghiaidhn', an i-olcas mnaUia, 
'8 nach dean i rithia mo 



29 

** '8 mor ain a iha dh* easbhaidh na iaiaich ! 
Air Udllibh na maice fiadhain, 
Graidhne, nighean righ Choig^ Ullainn, 
An da ghaarr choikan, agaa Diannaad*** 
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30. 

'' Djeearmaid, deceivor of women, 

Son of king Guyne of the brilliant hue, 

No maiden will raise her eye 

Since the moiild has gone over thy visage fair." 

31. 

'' Yellow without white in thy hair ! 
Long thy cheek 1 thine eyelacii slow 1 
Blue without rashness in thine eye I 
Passion (e) and beauty behind thy curls ! 

32. 

'' Oh yesternight it was green the hillock, 
Bed is it this day with Teearmaid*s blood ; 
And wiUi tlie Een it had been wretched 
Unless it had been ordered by Fiun.'* 

33. 

OlSEAN. 

*' On this night's night though I be wretched, 
There was once a time that I was not weak ; 
Not lacking men, nor arms, nor feasting, 
See each thing changes in the world I" 

Notes. — LEiTEBa — J. F. C. 

a The metre Memt to require two lines here. I hftTe not 
attempted to fill up the tpaoe, but I adhere to the division into 
Terses of four lines, which the rhythm seems to indicate. 

6 Here there seems to be a break in the metre. 

e Send a jewel, an instrument. I understand it here to mean 
a warrior*s jewels, his weapons, but it might mean some decora- 
tion. See Graidhne*s answer. " A knife is the best jewel." 

d Here three lines seem wanting to make up a stanaa. 

s Caisb, passion (Armstrong). 
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30 



u 



Diamiaid, fear mhealladh nam ban, — 
Mac righ Dhnibhn* a bu ghlan annadh I 
Soiieadh cha tog a auil** 
O chaidh air air do ghnoia ghlain/* 

31 

'' Boidhe gun ghU' ann a'd* fhali ! 
Fada do leac ! mall do rasg ! 
Ooirme gun bhraia' ann a*d' shoil I 
Caiae 'a maiae 'n col nan cleachd 1 

32 

'' '8 ann an raoir bu ghorm an ialach ; 
'8 dearg an dingh e le fail Dhiarmaid I 
'8 gar h-ann leia an Fhinn ba dailichi 
Mar a bhithe Fionn *ga iarraidh I" 

33 

OlBBAK. 

" Air an oidhche nochd gad iha mi iraagh, 
Bha mi oair nach robh mi iaoin ; 
Gun eaabhoidh dhaoin* arm na fleadh ; 
Faic gach ni ma aeach *8an t-sao^*! !*' 

Kom. — NuMBBRS. — H. MaoLbak. 

' Lftoidli, liqr, od«, iTfie ; it diflert from dan ft fwrai, in befog 
mtlodknit, ud cafMible of being rang. It aerratee rmpidlj 
a few evenla eadiag tragiodlj, abioet iaTsrieblj tbe deatb of a 
■efo. 

* CK, weak, powerleae. Daine gun cbH, a maa witboat 
■traagtb. Aim obli, feeble weepoos. 

* Oarg. 6eroe. 

« Mak Ketb. Tbe redtera preaomiee tbia aaae Mala Bib, 
bat tbe Irieb proaooaee ia, aa, ao tbal Iba aame aMaaagr^ aja> 
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brow, the old womnn who owned the yenomoue boar and the 
•wine, ** aig aealbh mhac/' guarding her twine (herd of awine). 

* Faghaid bhreige, a Ijing hunting partj, that U got up to 
deceÌTe and deatroy him. 

* Brave hero. Here the yocatiTe ia elegantly need. 
V Euchdan, exploita. 

* This it the death which jon require to avoid. 

* A monster (feminine in Qaalic). 

** Sgiath aria or urlaimh. Expert thield, a name for Diarmid, 
from hit adroitneat in the use of the thield. 

» Tar, the loU/. 

** Eadar an crann. Here eadar b uted in a aenae not com- 
mon now ; between the ahaft, that it in the thaft, not between 
the thaft and the head. 

^ Tèarainn, to come off without hurt. 

** Thii ttanxa ia not known to all the recitert, given bj 
Donald M'Phie, Breubhaig, Barra. 

Gleann mo chridhe an gleann aeo ri m* thaobh, 
Far am binn guth laoigh a*t loin ; 
Far am bi farum nam Fiann, 
Air an t-tliabh an deigh nan con. 

Mj heart't glen, thia glen by my tide, 
Where tweet it the voice of calf and bird ; 
Where it the murmur of the Feean, 
On the mountain tide after their hounda. 

(Thit it almoat the tame at a vene of an old manntoript poem, 
now in coune of publication by Metart. Edmontton and Douglaa, 
1861. -J. F. C.) 

'* Thete are the linea according to Allan M'Phie, and Janet 
Carrie, South Uitt. 

** Gu 'n d' ahuidh e tiar air a' chnoo,** according to aome ; 
That he tat weat on the knoll. 

^* A chionn e bhith treia na thotd. After, or at the end of 
hit being a while kilent. 

" Bu trom troidh, of heavy tread. Thia ia the veraion uted 
by moat of them, and they explain it aa referring to the warrior'a 
atrong firm atep, and the largeneaa and atrength of the leg ; how- 
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•v«r, I bftTo ÌBMrted Im dintÌBfi troidb, which impHet a well 
fcmad or ìm foot, which la Bojd*i TonioB. 

* Fbdhain, more poetic then fUdbeich. 

>* Thte ia Jeaet Cerrie'e Tordon of the line, which I think ie 
beet AOab M'Phie gifee, 

** UrnuB BBB eHghBe gheer goirt ;** e pretty Kbo eleo, ** The 
hoBoer of the ■herp keee tpeer.'* 

Agreetmaajgive, ** Teghedb bab aleegh mlghÌBB, gear, goirt,*' 

Choice of the keee, toogh, ■harp apeara, 
which I thiek b iBferior ìb poetic merit to the other two. 

*" Naeh tiath 'aaB trod. That ia, '*Bot aofi ia Bght** Here 
the poet Terj beaatHallj, in an abmpt manner, torea cIT to the 
preeent tenae, ao aa to produce a TÌYÌd impreaaioB of the hero*a 
great br»Terj en the mied of the hearer. 

"* ** A dhealbhaich mo righ,'* Bojd. 

" " Air aoB mo bheath' agoa m* fherdoich,** Bojd. 

* Thia beaotifnl djriBg apeeoh of Diarmid ia not kaowB 
•e fttll aa thia to aaj of the reeitera, except to DoBald ll'Phie, 
Branbhaig. 

Gobhair Ìa repeated here oftoB, from the ezaapereted feeKBg 
Bl the ÌBgratitade of the uoele. Sneh repetitioB Ìa alwaja the 
kagnage of deep paaaioB, aa for ÌBataace in the oaee of CoriolaBBa 
Ib Ua replj, whea called " thoa boy of teara.** 

T%e repetitioB of thia Kae, and the abraptneaa with which he 
tanM off from other anbjecta, ia Terj pathetic. Whoever baa 
beea ia the eompaaj of the dying caa feel the trath of thia line, 
bow they refer eoaataatly to aome of their faToorite baaata. The 
raKag peaaioB, the laat, a fevoarite theaM with aMdera philoeo- 
phera aad aoreliata, Ìa here Ìaely iUnatrated. 

M <« A dealbb^ailean.'* Thia ia the ezpreaakNi given by 
Jaaet Carrie, who aaya it refera to the onbom child ; Oraidhne, 
according to her bebg with cbikl to the Ciothach. Boyd baa da 
dhearbh chnileaa. Ifaodoaald gifea the worda iaaerted, who aaya 
they rafiN* to the two beat doge of the Feea, after Braa, which 
ware Ulled by the boar. 

* Saireadh, a aiaid. Sotreadh cha teg a aail, ao maid will 
raiae her eye ; that ia with grief. The Hae ia repeated ao doabi 
ia a conrapt meaner, thna — 

*' Saireach cha teg a aboil,** bo lorer will raiee hie eye, which 
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Leaoy cheek. Baig, e jelaah, alio the eje itielf . 

**Gairme gun ghlaiee/* and **gairme le ghlaiee." Janet 
Carrie givea the lise inierted, which b prettier, and at the aame 
time a contraat to the piercing blue eye aacribed bj Tacitna to 
the ancient Germans. Balwer, in one of hit noTela, deacribes the 
French dark eye aa milder and aofter than the Italian. 

Cleachd, a ringlet. 

Cùia a*a maia' air chnl nan gleachd. Boyd. 

The poem ia not the complete Torsion of one reciter, bnt ia 
built up and selected from soTeral long yersions, written from the 
dictation of the people named. If the CTÌl spirit of the Oasianio 
controversy still cambers the earth, the papers can be prodoced, 
and the authorities are alive. I will answer for the honest inten- 
tion of the collector and the translator, and I can do no more. 

J. P. 0. 
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KvAiB a bhiodh an Fhinn a'folbh a shealg bhiodh h-aon din daoon- 
an a' fantail aig an taigh a choimhead nam ban. Tbuit e airDiar- 
maid an lath' ud gar h-e a dh* fbansdh. Bba rod ris an canadh lad 
sagh seirc an aodann an duine ; 's bha clogad air nach (heomadh e 
thogail ; chionn cha robh bean a chitheadh an sogh seirc nach talt- 
eadh ann an gaol air ; *s bha flos aig Diarmaid ga *n robh na boadhan 
seo air fbein. An latha a dh' fban e aig an taigh bha dail aige nach 
robh neach *ga fhaicinn, 's thag e togail air 'a chlogad, 's ikickih 
Qraklhne nighean righ Choi|^ UUaInn aodann DhiarmakL Cha 
lihiodh an t-anam blath innte mar am falbhadh i le Diarmaid. 

Axsa Diarmaid, *< Cha fbreagalr domhsa sin— falbh leatsa.** 

<* O ! falbhaidh sinn ; aimeo sracaidh mi m* aodach *s bbeir mi 
saas thu do dh' Fhionn." 

** Cha *n 'ail alcheadh agam ort nach creid e thu ; chionn gnr tu 
a bhean dbileas fhein ga dearbh.** 

Dh' fbalbh iad, 'a bha e comhla rithe tri lathan *s tri oidhchean ; 
•chbhaesaora'sl. Dh' fbalbh iad air an aghaidh. Bhaiada'dol 
anall air amhainn, 'a thog ise a h' aodach saas ma 'm fliucht* i, 'k dh* 
sirich breac beag an nair sin, 's bhaail e saas air a sliasaid. 

« If laochan thu fhein a bhrio bhig, bheadaidh, urad 'a a thug 
dbomh da thoUinntinn cha d' thog DÌMrmaid domh o cheann nan tri 
Uthan 's nan tri oidhchean a tha e Icam; *s na *m biodh ta air 
chomas fiUbh air tir team ba ch o l t ach gar h-ann mar a ba logha an 
dalne a b' fhearr a." 
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" Ifata/* art' «MB, " fta ft dh* fhulalng mÌM air ion gwnonraidh- 
Mchd d« tiiMnaÌH dui *b fbttUÌDg ml da 1i fhmidt c* 

"Tha Floon a bIì,* mnf aiao, "air tighiaa daehaidh 'a elia *b 
fbalgli lad dan a tlalgh ;UiigiadaadBairartoir1i gbdbh iad rfn.** 
•Gha'aniaigVanriaa. "^ Go dhhi a gbiibh no nadi fbaigii bhdr 
afm lomiaaidh air tbuk fbeia fhalach.** 8a *b rod a bI tiaa thald 
tiaa do *B eboiU aao ahaaa *b Ctlacbaidh maanganan *• datllaach na 
araol bha rin.** Dbirieh iaddo'Bcliraoibhaiirfa,'aehaldh tadaoBaa 
erIdlMBa eraolbba, 'a tharrvlag lad BMaaglaÌB *• datllaach aa craoitba 
BIB *B eaairt orra. 

Thalaig aa Fhiaa *lonBaaidli aa taigha *• eha d* fbaalr iad Diar- 
BMÌd aa OrafcUuM aig aa taigiL "Sto, mo, GlillleaB,'* ana FIobb, 
* Iha BdM gBB bhaaa ^ tha *b FUbb gva Dhiannatd { *a ooir daÌBB 
bibh gBi aa bigli daa iad.** 

Dli' fhalbh lad air aa toraehd, '• cfaaidh iad a bbU air a dMart 
BflihalaB. NBalraeliaidliiadaBBllanaf1oaB,*'ThaalBBaBdaigh 
tiaia choiiaactMi a dhaaaadh, *t o*b a tha, Idgfclh iIbb aaail bbaag aig 
boBB aa eraoibba aao thaaa.** Qhabh iad oobUmItI* Fhiaa % ibBldh 
iad aig boBB aa eraoiblia. 

Atm noBB, " '8 eoir dalaa laaBBadli ri daldMb QUOaaa." 

" Tha aÌBB daoaadi,*' ars' iadaaa. 

B* abbaiat do db* Fbloaa '• do dh* Oigar a bbitb Vuui da obaaaa 
tloebd. "QaDlanBalddaoBaaBab'abbairtabblUiooBiblariFloBB. 
Bba ioa aig Fioaa ga *b robb baaidlMaB ilr DiarBiaid aig rJairliaaB 
Bba \tk Op§u agai dh* fhavaMMlb a daiaa a bbitb lai% agw *b a 
*alhairfhafaia*babhaittabbitblaia. Thobieb hid ear aaa oiaiobaaa. 
A* h-aOa oiaidM a bba' Mot 'a aaa air noaa a bba a 'dol, 't bba 
O^gar a* ImÌdhÌBB. Chair iad tri chlaicbcaB. Atm FIobb. 

*Tha ad aig SoaBdralaB uaa Dliianaald ga trooi; cbloaa b* 
•'r*^**** laoBMB daleb a dbol a m' agbaldh aaair a bblodh Dlar- 
BMid laaai ;adilba hid aaiaa'dolaBu* agbaldh o*b a dbaakkb a 
rlaaii adi tbaftd ad aair aOa Hut.** 

Bba Diaraudd ag tiadaacbd. Dh* fhalbh e 1i durir e rl thaobb 
diaa BMT dad a laaih» 't rag e air U da aa eaora daarga a bh' air a' 
dvaoibb, *• Idg e dot rli a diradbb i, 'adrion Fhiaa riaa'dMadbb. 
Dh' fhdrlcb a rad a* baaladh air a dhrloa^ *• dialr a a laadi air a 
abal-tbaobb, *■ rag t air a diaora. *• chair a *aa pbooa L Thaldah 
lad air daidM *k dMÌdh aa daidM ate la FIobb. "Tha h-aaa 
afaB^* araa Floaa. « Tha,** ara* Oagar, "adi Iha a dba ga 
d'dbllb.*' ••Aad'tbdd Ora taOlaadh aaaranTOigar. "Thald, 
thdd,** ara' Flaoa. "Faadi a ritbia a." Ldg Dlmaald daa aa 
<k bbBldhlaa Floaa aa Imt ata. "Aa d* thaid 
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thn Ann tomeadb?" an* e. •TlMÌd,'' an* Oigv, "ma tha a dha 
agad tha fear gu d* dhith.*" Laig Diannaid a nnaa an trtaa U 
agoa thuidhlnn Fionn an treaa fear. ** Tha ainn a nia," art' Oigar, 
** eothrom a'a eothrom ; na *bhttidhinn mi thug thu (hein air t* aia a 
rithiae.'* «« An d* theid tha ann toUlaadhr ana Fionn. •'Tliaid,'* 
anT Oagar, '* bidh floa a mhath na 'uile againn air an t-alnbhal aao." 
Chaidh iad ann a rithia; leig Diannaid a nnaa an ceatliranili td, 'a 
bhuidliinn Fionn. <* Ge b*e air bitli mar a blu fad 'a a bha tknaa 
gun Diannaid leat blia miao a' buidhinn. 0« b' e an bith mar a 
tha a' chaia tha gnothaichean a bboineaa do Dhiarmaid ma*n cnart 
ortaa an diogh ma *m bheil thu air buinig a* cheatliramb nair. 
Art* Oisean, <*Clia do choir m' athair oirnn, a mhic, !• caaitaa 
idir.*' " Chuir,** arta Fionn. <« Cha do chuir,* art* Oiaaan. •* Chnir ; 
a dhearbhadh gu 'n do chnir tha ceithir caonm ann a*m' pboca ma 
choinneamh a* h-uile duich a bhnidhinn mL" Thug e mach na 
odthir caoran, 'a nuair a thug e mach lad thnbhaist a. 

"Thig a noaa a tin a Dliiarmaid, thu fhain agna GraMlina^ 
nighaan righ Choig* Ullainn ; diionn Uu aibh an tin oomhla." 

Tliainig Diannaid agna Graidlme a nnaa \ Roinnaadh a' ohoid- 
aadid as ur, 'a diaidh Fionn a*a Otgar thar a chaila. Tboiakh na 
h-airm, 'a tlioidch an agatli, *a l)ha iad a' daanadh moran ooira air 
a cheile. Bha a* chuid tile da *n Fliinn a' ftioinn gu 'n robh 
Oagar a' brath buinig air taobh a tbaanar. Arta Goll Mae Murna, 
*' Gad nach robh cuid againne de 'n aimhrcit, 'a eoir dhninn nite 
*a eadraiginn a dlieanadh eadar danna Treunmlior.'' Aran Oonan, 
** Leig le Clanu na Baoiage cuirp a cheile a gliearradii.'' Thnlrt 
Fionn an tin ri Otgar, Catg a chur air armaibli, ma "m biodh 
Clanna Moma fliatliasd 'nan deigh an Alba. Thug Fionn aire do 
Dhiarmaid 't thuirt e, 

" Tha mo ghrunnd, *a mo lamb, *t mo thuil 
Deonach cuirt a dheanadb dhuit; 
A Dhiarmaid O Duibhne, fbir threin I 
Falbh le m' cheile gun fhioa domh ! I ** 

Bha boireannach ann rit an cainte Hala lith, 'a bha apell mhnc 
aice^ 'a bha tore nimhe ahr an ceann, *a chaidh iomadh gille math a 
*ahealg nach d* thainig riomh tlan o*n tore. Arta Fionn ri Diar- 
maid» ''A Dhiarmaid theirig a ahealg an tuirc aig ifala Uth ahr 
ahealbh mhuo *S iomadh fear a chaidh ann nach d* thainig aa an 
allt thar bhreae.** 

Dh' fhalbh Diarmaid a thealg an tuirc 

From Alexander M*Donald, Burgh, Barra. Septambar SO^ 1860. 
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Na 4. 

One moxe yenion carries the l^nd to the ex- 
trane northern and eastern Gaelic frontier. It yariee 
•omewhat from the others, bat the main incidents are 
the same. The stoiy is called the Ten Boab op Bbt 
L4IGHAL, and is thus told : — 

There lived once upon a time a king in Sutherland, 
whose land was ravaged by a boar of great size and 
ferocity. This boar had a den or cave in Ben l4iighal 
(Ft LoyalX fall of the bones of men and cattla 

It came to pass that the king swore a great oath, 
saying he would give his only daughter to the man 
who should rid the country of this monster. Then 
came Fingal, Ossian, Oscar, and I know not who be- 
sides, and tried in vain to kill the boar, whose bristles 
were a foot long, his tusks great and white, and whose 
eyes glowed like beltain fires. But when Diarmid saw 
the ling's daughter, whose robes were white, and be- 
held her blue eyes, an^l her long yollow hair, as she 
stood in the gateway, ho said to liimseli^ " tliat come 
what would he would win her.** So he went out ere 
it was yet dawn, and when he came to the boar's lair 
he saw the monster lying, ss large and black as a boat 
when its keel is turned up on the shore ; drawing a 
shot from his bow he killed it on the spot All the 
king's men turned out and pulled the carcase home 
with shouts to the palace ; and the king's daughter 
stood in the gate, beautiful as the May mom. But 
the king's heart wss evil when he saw that the boar 
was dead. He went back from his word secretly, say- 
ing to Diarmid that he should not have his daughter 
till he had measured (by paces) the body of his 
frUan fee, once from the head to the tail, and ones 
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again back^rard firom the tail to the snout. Tliat 
would Diarmid gladly do, and the wedding should be 
the morrow's morning. He paced the beast from tip 
to tail without harm or hindrance, but on measuring 
it backwards the long poisonous bristles pierced his 
foot, and in the night Diarmid sickened and died. 
His grave and the den of the boar may be seen in Ben 
" Loyal " to this day. 

This seems a different, and a sadder legend than 
the one which gives the Campbells their boards head 
crest ; nearly as tragical as the fate of Adonis ; but it 
is common in the west of this county to call the Camp- 
bells MacDiarmid. — C. D., Sutherland. 

It may be interesting to shew this legend of '' Diar- 
maid," as the wonl is spelt now-a-days, in another 
shape. 

The following is taken firom a MS. which came 
from Cawdor Castle, and is now in my possession ; it 
is called, 

'* GeNEALOOT AfiRIUaBUENT OP THE VERY AnTIENT AND 

KoDLB Family op Argyll^ 1779." 

Tlie writer explains that — 

*' In the following account we haTe bad regard to tbe genea- 
logical tree done by Niel MacEwen, aa he receired the lame from 
Eacbern MacEwen, bis fiather, aa be bad tbe tame from Art'. 
MacEwen, bia grandfuther, and their ancoaton and predeceaaora. 
aenacbiea and pensioners to great ffamilys, who, for manj agea 
were emplojed to make up and keep sncb Becords in their accoa- 
tomed way of Irish Rhymes; and the account left by Mr. Ales'. 
Oolfin, who had access to tbe papers of tbe ffamily, and Pedro 
Mexfa, a Spaniard, who wrote tbe origin of diverse and sundry 
uations, in bis book entitled tbe Treasury of Antiquities." 
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The first statement is ss follows : — 

**TIm CsmpbeOf were of old, in the Iriab kngiiage, oalM 
dsB OdiobhD or Odnimha (bh and mh being prononnoed m 
ibt Boman ▼), tf mC, the ■ooi, children, or poeteritje of Dninhn, 
biighte of tho If aoDnirnhnt ; pertlenhuij from Disnnid Mno- 
DsÌBihn, who makes tnoh a flgnre in the Irish history, thai from 
Um thejr are sometimss called Sid Dinned, »^ Diannid*s eeed, 
er Sttoohd Diannid, »X Diarmod's offipring.** 



In the next paragraph it is said — 

** Tet to thii da J (1779), in the Irish language or Qalic, they 
(lbs OampbeOs) are oaDed both by the naoM of Campbell and 
O'Ddmha." 

I may add that at this day, 1861, the name of 
Campbell is reiy rarely need in speaking Gaelic. A 
nan is called Zotm-M-oe/k, a Campbelite, or the Camp- 
belltonian, bat indÌTÌdoally, he is Iain Roagh, Bas- 
set John ; if he has tlie common burnt Sienna beard, 
Iain fiula ; long Jolm, if he be tall ; Iain na Airde 
bige, John of the little hill, if his farm be so called ; 
or John MacAllister, if his lather*s name be Alexander. 
In shorty samames are not yet in full ase within the 
Highland boondsi 

In the next paragraph the rhymes of the ^Senachies** 
of tlM Argyll family are again called '' Irish,** and thas it 
appean that in the mind of this writer Irish and Oaiie 
meant one and the same language in 1779, as I hold 
that thej are in fact now. The story goes on thus : — 

" Although the common and ordinary method of reckoning 
the ge n e al o gy of the ilmame of Campbell or Cba O'Dsimhn ia 
!• begin al Arthnr of the round Ubie, kfaig of the BHtoni, ae a 
person Ysry great and fiummi in hiatory, yet*we ehall begin it 
some ages belbre him, by ahewlng the ooeeaion of hie acceetion 
Is the crown of the Britont, as Boethioo and Buchanan have it 
Is theb Hislsry of Scotland.'* 
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And acooidingly the writer begins with Constan- 
tine, grandfather to King Arthur. 

The half mythical heroes of Welsh and Breton 
tales, and of medinyal romances ; and personages who 
still figure in Irish and Scotch Gaelic populur tales^ 
as something more than mere mortals : — ^Arthur and 
Diarmaidy primeval Celtic worthies, whose very exis- 
tence the historian ignores, are thus brought together 
by a £&mily genealogist, and most of these west-countiy 
genealogies agree with him in claiming a descent from 
King Arthur for " Mac Callen Mor." 

The fact proves nothing, and is of little interest in 
itself^ but when brought to bear upon Celtic mythology 
it acquires an interest for it shews that peasants' stories 
are sufficiently old to have found their way into family 
history in Scotland, as well as into what is called the 
Fenian literature of Ireland. The Irish theory crowds 
whole centuries of adventure into the lifetime pf a 
single generation of one family, of which Fionn was the 
head, and which was exterminated, as it is said, about 
A.D, 277 or 294, at the battle of Gabhra in Ireland. 
The Scotch genealogist boldly asserts that 

** It is plain that the family can trace their pradeceaaon from 
&ther to ton for np wards of 1860 years," 

and produces Diarmaid as one of a Scotch family all 
alive in 943. He goes on to shew how King Arthur 
brought Ireland under tribute, and received it at 
Cathair Ler-eon, now West Chester. 
The next worthy is 

"Smoroie If or, or as othera hare it, Sir Horoio If or, 'a ion 
of King Arthur,' of whom great and strange things are told 
in the Irish traditions. He was bom at Dumbarton Castle, 00 
the south side of the fort, in the place called the Bed Hall, or in 
Irish, Toor na4ieUa dbeirg, t.e., the Toor of the Bed HaU. He 
was oalled to hia by-same, The fool of the Forest ; he was a wild 
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Mid mdamitad penoo, and married a aiater of King Andar^i, tha 
fertj-ainth king of tba Sooti, and was oootomporary with Gohimbas 
pias ; oaDed in the Oaelio Ck>fankill, or Cahim na-ldll, boeaiiaa, wliaa 
he retired from oompanjthej were alwaye euro to find him in hb 
eeO al prajer.** 

Now thoxe are a great many poems and aioriee still 
extant in Gaelic^ some printed, others still as traditions^ 
in which a ^great fool *' plays the chief port I would 
refer to Na zzxv. toL ii, and to the *' Lay of tlM 
Great Fool ** in this Tolome. A long Tersion of the last 
has been printed already. 

There is besides an Arthurian tradition in England 
of a buried army and a sleeping kin^ and a wvEard 
who appears occasionaUy about Alderley edge, not 
hr from Chesier, and this has a counterpart in a story 
got from Islay, which localiies the very some legend in 
another ohi^M at Dumbarton; and that tradition of 
warriors sleeping a magic sleep in a caye ia known in 
Bam and in ttie Isle of lion, in Spoin and over 
nearly the whole of Europe ; and here again tradition 
and genealogy point to a common origin for Celtic 
tribes, and to a north-western route, and to a common 
mythology; for to the best of my knowledge this 
legend is imknown beyond the Celts in the nortlu 
HaTÌng brou^t King Arthur to Dumbarton, the gene- 
alogist takes to dates (which I gire ss I found thern)^ 
and goes on with a Ust of worthies, most of whom are 
imknown to fame. 

*« VI. Ferither-Oor, U^ Dva Feritber, a.d. 6S0. 
- YIL Doimhn-lfor, who married a daaghterof Doka Ifardooli 
of Iforatia, or If array, or Elgin/* 

and gave a name to the family, which has been Tari'> 
oQoly explained. 

"Odinbhin** and Kac-Oduimhn might suggest a 
SoandinaTÌan desoent, and some old sea-rorsr for on 
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ancestor, who called himself a son of Odin. It has 
been suggested that the wairiois of Fionn were £Eur 
Norsemen. Some Campbells are proud of the "ginger- 
hackle" which commonly adorns their chins^ and 
claim to be Northmen ; but if the name be Gaelic, as 
I believe it to be, I am compelled to translate Duimhn- 
Mur, as the Great Brown. The Browns are a nume- 
rous and respectable dan, and there is no cause to be 
ashamed of Uie connection, for Brown i^ synonymous 
witli Don, and there are Browns and Dons of high 
degree. 

*' Vni. Arthur Oig MacDoirnhn, i^ Toiing Arthur, ■on of 
Brown, 684. 

" IX. Ferither eile MacDuimhn. The other Ferithor, ton of 
Brown, 780. 

*'X. Doimhn (alt derig MacDnimhn. Brown of tho rod 
hair, son of firown, 786, who mmrried the grand-daughter of Oon- 
nal Qnlhan, one of the sona of Neal na Nidgheallaoh, king of 
Ireland, who was so oalled hecaose he had nine chains, fetters, 
or prisons, for confining oaptives taken in the wars. This Neal 
was father to Longirias, who reigned when St Patrick oame to 
Ireland." 

So here comes in another hero of Gaelic romance, 
Counal Gulbon, of whom there are more stories told 
in Gaelic at the present day than of any other indi- 
vidual, Fionn always excepted. As St. Patrick here 
makes his appearance on the stage with Diarmaid and 
Connal Gulban, and as he brought Christianity, and 
mayhap civilization to Ireland, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that such an event would stimulate the bards ; 
and that about the name of St Patrick all the floating 
legends of the old Pagan histoiy and mythology would 
group themselves, as they are in fact found to do, in 
the Irish dialogues between St Patrick and Osin. 
In these, the old bhnd poet tells the glories of his de- 
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parted noe, and argues with the saint in a very dis- 
contented and rebellious spirit^ to saj the least of it 
Osin, whose tribe was exterminated about 277, con- 
Terses with Si Patrick, who was bom about 373, 
flourished in 430, and, according to this genealogy, was 
oontemporarj with Longirius and Gonnal Gulban. 

" XI. Feridier iliinio, L$^ reddish white If AcDmmhn, ton of 
Brown. 

** Xn. Dninhn dhorig, i^ Brown the red, 860. 

** XIIL Dnimhn donn, i,$^ Brown Brown, 904, wm ooiem- 
porsrj with Oonetantine, oorentj-fifih king of the Soote.** 

•'XIY. Dirodd Mao Dnimhn, 948/* 

And haying arrived at this Dirmaid, to whom all 
popular traditions trace the Campbell clan, the writer 
breaks off into a digression on the origin of sumamea 
Of Dimudd he says : — 

''lliie Dirmdd IfacDnÌmhn, from whom the Comphelle were 
ealM SMDiermaid, i^., DÌAnndd'e eeed, gsinod great ropatntkm 
in Ireluid, sad in ell their tmditione there ie honoomhle mention 
made of him for Ua oondoet, Talonr, and lojaltj. He waa eotem- 
porary with ICaloolm the flrat,eeTenty-aixth king of thaSoota. He 
had to wile, Gkaina, nieoe to Oormao Vio AH Vio Chnia Chaod 
Ohathach, and thns hia eon waa greai-graadohild to thai famona 
Ifiah BMmareh, Ooan Oheod Chathach, ao caDcd hecaaae ha fonghl 
OM hnadrad haitlaa. 

Diarmaid, say the Irish writers, was one of the 
Fenians, and they were exterminated A.a 377 ; that 
is, 666 years before the date of the Dimudd and 
Oraine of the genealogy. 

And then we are told how Dirmaid and Oraine 

had two sons — 

** Arthar Armdarig, 977 (red arma), and Dnimhn Dedgheai, 
Brown white tooth, who had to hia aon Gilcofan or Maloolm Mae* 
Dnimhn, who, after ha had married a daaghtar of the lorda of 
Garriek, hj whom ha had three aona, of whom aflarwarda, and 
alWr bar death, in the reign of Kennoth the Third, the eightieth 
king of the Soota, the aaid Makolm MaoDoimhn want to Nor. 
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nundj in Franoe and mAnied tbe heretrix of Beftoobamp, t.«., 
oampoi beUm, or pleasant field, sister** daagbter to William tbe 
Oonqneror, Duke of Normandj, afterwards King of England, of 
wbicb ladj be bad tbree ions, wbo were called Campbellf after 
tbe name of tbeir lands in Normandj." 

Farther on we are told how the repreeentatiye of 
the French branch came over and married the heiress 
of a knight of Lochawe, £yah| and how the clan took 
the name of Campus bellus ; and how, centuries later, 
French worthies were entertained at Inverarji and 
acknowledged themselves to be of the same race and 
descent as their entertainer. And other genealogical 
incidents are related in the same quaint style down to 
the writer's time, and to John Duke of Argyll 

**44. Jobn Campbell, XXVIII. OampbeU, XX. MaoOallen 
Mor, y. Duke, 1768 ; wbo (amongst otber deeds) caused remore 
tbe old burgb of Inyerary, bat bas reared np a mncb prettyer 
and more fasbionable burgb royal, about a furlong soutb of tbe 
palace, upon tbe Qallow failean point.** 

So here are Diarmaid and Gnudhne, the hero and 
heroine of so many C^lic myths, stories, poems, and 
proverbs, the Venus and Adonis of Gaelic mythology, 
brought into juxtaposition with King Arthur and his 
knights, honestly married and planted in Scotland, A.n. 
943, as Mr. and Mr& Brown ; a family tree grafted on 
their stock, and the growth of the tree itself all set 
forth as true family history in 1789. 

There probably were people who bore these namea 
There are hundreds of Dermotts, and Dermids, and 
Donns, and Dons, and Guns, Mac-Dermotts and Mao- 
Diamudds, still to be found in Ireland and in Scotland. 
There are Gwynnes in Wales, and there are many 
similar £Emiily names in France which have been hooked 
into the family tree, which springs firom Oduimhn ; but 
it is surely time to give up the attempt to convert 
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Cdtio mythologj into comparatively modem hiatoij, 
and to fix a time and place fo^ the slaying of Diannaid 
by tlM Tenomoas boar of Beingnlban. 

In a learned note in the Tnmaactiona of the Oaaianic 
Society (toL t. p. 62, 1860^ I find that the Celtic 
legends aboat magic boars which pervade Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland, haye already attracted the notice 
of Irì^ scholars, and that they are taking a wide Tiew 
of their popular lora The sacred swine of the ancient 
Celts are supposed to have given rise to this tradition. 
It is suggested that there was a '* Porcine worship 
which was analogous to, if not identical with, the exist- 
ing worship of the Hindoo deity Vishnoo, in hia 
avatar as a boar.** And that Diarmaid was a reformer 
who tried to abolish the worship of pigs, and died in 
tlM attempt 

To me it seems perfectly hopeless to attempt to 
explain a legend which is at least as old as the loves of 
Venus and Adonis, by referring it to any one time or 
place. 

It is like making Hercules a doctor or a dminer^ 
and the Hydra sulphuretted hydrpgen embodied in an 
epidemic, and cured with steeL 

Let this tale of Diarmaid rather be taken as one 
phase of a myth which pervades half the world, and 
which is still extant in the Highlands of Scotland^ and 
in Ireland, amongst all classes of the Gaelic population. 
Let all that can be got concerning it be gathered from 
the most unsuspecting and the most unlearned wit- 
nesses; and when the traditions are compared with 
what is known to the learned, there is some chanoe of 
digging knowledge out of these old mines of fiible. At 
all events, I have now shewn the same l^nd in a poem, 
a popular tale, a proverb, a fiunily tradition, and a 
fimdly history ; I have shewn it in Ireland, Cantyn^ 
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Islay, Loni, Skye, the Long Island, and Sutherland ; 
and I believe it to be an ancient pagan myth, urbidh 
belonged especially to a tribe of Celts who took pos- 
session of Aigylly and which has been transferred to 
the family of the chief of the most numerous clan, and 
perhaps to the real leader of the tribe, together with 
every thing else which a race of fiamily historians 
thought likely to adorn their favourite topia 

There would seem to be two distinct forms of the 
myth ; one the wildest and best known to the people^ the 
oUier more rational and best known to the educated 
classes.* 



FABLES. 



I am told on good authority, that stories in which 
beasts play a chief part are perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all in a scientific point of view. I accordingly 
give a few here, which should belong to No. XYIL in 
YoL I. They will serve as a contrast to the heroic 
traditions with which I had intended to fill tliis third 
voluma Their value consists in their close resem- 
blance to well-known stories, found elsewhere amongst 
peasants, and published in modem times, and in their 
possessing traits of their own, which seem to indicate 
that they are parallel traditions derived firom a com- 
mon source ; not stories derived from others, and fol- 
lowing in their wake. 

For example, the whole of the incidents in the 
story of the Fox and the Wolf are to be found in 
Grimm ; but they are separated. Some of the inci- 
dents are also in the Norse tales ; but the Gaelic tale 

* Since this was written I hare teen two Tereioni of the Lay 
of Diarmaid, one of 1786, the other written abont 16S0. I refer 
to them elaewhere. 
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fits HighUmil ways of life exactly, and the atoiy is so 
widely spread in the Highlands, and can be traced so 
fiir back, that it seems almost impossible that the on- 
lettered men who tell it to their children should haye 
got it from modem books which they could neither 
reail nor understand. 

LXIL 

HOW THE FOX TOOK A TUHN OUT OF 

THE GOAT. 

From Hector Bojd, Barrs. 

fTlHERE was a gray goat and she had kids, and if 
"^ she had, the fox went on a day around them, and 
he caught them, and he killed them, and he ate them. 
Then the goat came home, and she was black melan- 
choly and miserable when she came and was without 
them before her. She took on her way and she 
reached the house of the russet dog, and she went up 
on the top of the house, and the fox cried out — 

Who is that on top of my bothy, maiden my deary. 

That will not leaye my caldrons to boil. 

That will not leave my bonnachs to bake. 

And that will not let my little one go to the welll** 

Goat. 
** There is me gray goat, harried out, 
Seeking the three kindly kidlings. 
And the gray-bellied biusk. 
And the buck huL" 

Fox. 
" Well then ; by the earth that is beneath, 
By the aether over head. 
By the sun that is gone down. 
That I have never seen thy set of 
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Theie was no biid in the flock that she did not go 
to ; and she retumed home and she did not get them. 

This story is known to that section of the poorer 
Gaelic population, which is, and which has been 
young ; but though everybody knows it^ nobody will 
tell it I persuaded an old woman on the banks of 
Loch Houm, to tell it to me in part, and so fur as it 
went her version was better. 

Chaidh a ghobhar ghlas don traigh 
Agus, bhrisd strabh a cas. 

The gray goat went to the strand, and a straw 
broke her leg, and when she came home there were 

Na tri minneana mine-glas 
Toraigna taraghlas 
Driomana driomoghlas 
Agus am boc couuuaglas. 

The three kindly kidlings-gray, 
With bellies gray bellied, 
And with backs gray back-ed, 
And the buck gray-head. 

And the ram (something, which I forget) ; and a 
whole party besides, whom my informant would not 
name ; all gone away. And she went to the fox, and 
his clearing oath was : — 

Air an draigheann air an dreas 
Air an talamh fo mo chois 
Air a ghrian seachod siar 
Clia n f haca mise riamh 
Do chuid meann. 

By the blackthorn and the briar, 
By the earth beneath my foot, 
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Bj the son thai has gone west^ 
I have neyer never seen 
Thy set of kid& 

It is manifest that there is a great deal more of 
this, bat I hare not got it* 

LXIIL 

HOW THE COCK TOOK A TURN OUT OF 

THE FOX, 

Am NO Cbbaturi wvwr took a Turn out op Him but 

THAT Cook. 

From Ileetor Doyd, Dmts, Sept tO, 1860. 

rPHE msset dog came to a house, and he cao^t hold 
"^ of a cock. He went away with the cock, and the 
people of the town-land went away after him. 

" Are they not silly I** quoth the cock, " going after 
thee, and that they cannot catch thee at any rate.** 

The cock was for that he should open his mouth 
that he might spring out. 

When he saw that the cock was so willing to go 
along with himself he was so pleased. 

" Oh I musician wilt thou not say — It is my own 
cock that is here, and they will turn back,** said the 
cock. 

The fox said, ^ Shè-mo-haolach-hay-n-a^han ;** and 
when the fox opened his mouth the cock sprung away. 

^ May 1861. — I hAT« rMeiTed a nncli IwtUr Ttrtioa froB Mr. 
AWxABdtr CftrmiehMl, from Carbott in Sky. T^ §n, Atgvktd 
M tbt gtMU, sftmr MTaral tHali geti in, mkI tntt tbt Udi. TW 
goat goat to tha lionaea of tba gnU, boodia, aad abaap, and alhal 
to tha Ibi. Ha lata bar in, aala np a caldron of fsod, givaa bar 
nona, and makaa bar acratcb bia panncb. Tba goat ripa Um ap, 
oat coma tba kidi, and tbaj go boma. Tba rbymaa ara emioM, 
sad wbola vary original. 
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I have already given a yenion of this in vol ii. ; 
the main difference is, that the cock here calls the fox 
a musician, as the fox in the old story called the crow 
when he did him out of a cheese by the same stra- 
tageuL Ceolaire is used to express a silly fellow. 

LXIV. 

THE HEN. 

From Hector Boyd. Learnt this story from Donald M'Kinnon, 
Laidhinnit, Barra, who died twelve yeara ago at the age of dzty. 
— Caatle Baj, October 4, 1860. 

npHERE was a woman before now, and she bore a 
•^ hen in rock by the shore, after she had been 
driven into banishment in some way or other. 

The hen grew big, and she used to be going to the 
king^s house every day to try if she could get some- 
thing that she might give to her motlier. The king 
came out on a day of these days, and he said to her, 

" What, thou nasty little creature, art thou doing 
standing there upon my doorl" 

*' Well, then, though I be little, and even nasty, I 
can do a thing that the fine big queen thou hast can- 
not do," said she. 

" What canst thou do 1 " quoth the king. 

" I can spring from spar to spar, witli the tongs 
and the hook for hanging the pot trailing after ma" 

He went in and he told that to the queen Tlie 
hen was tried, and she did it ; they tied the pot-hook 
and the tongs to her, and she sprang over three spars 
(rafters), and she came do¥m on the ground. 

Then they tied the pot-hook and the tongs to Uie 
queen, and ^e went and she took a spring out of her- 
self, and she cut the edge of her two slianks, and she 
fell, and the brain went out of her. 
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He had four qaeenB, and the hen put them all oat 
with this work. 

** It would be better for you to marry my mother,** 
quoth the hen ; ** she is a very fine woman.** 

** ÀToid me,** said the king; ''thou hast caused me 
loss enon^ already, thoa nasty creature.** 

«' Well then, that is not what is best for thee, but 
to many her,** said the hen. 

** Send down thy mother so that we may see her,** 
said the king. 

She went where her mother was, and she said to 
her, " The king is seeking you, mother ; I wss asking 
him to many you.** 

She went up, and she herMlf and the king mar- 
ried. 

Then there was a Sonday, and they were going to 
sermon, the king and the qneen ; and they left within 
bat the hen and Ihe son of the fiist wifa The hen 
went when they went away, and she went to a cham- 
ber, and she cast off her the bask that was upon her, 
and the lad went into the room, and he saw Uie hosk 
that was upon her. He caught hold of it and he put 
it into the hot middle of the fire. She came down 
and she had no tale of the " cochall.** 

She came where the lad was, and she had a naked 
swoid, and she said to him, 

" Get for me my husk, or else I will take the bead 
off thee, against the throat** 

The lad took much fear, and he could not say a 
word to her. 

** Thou nasty creature,** said she, " it is much for 
me that thy death should be on my hands ; I don*t 
know what I shall do now ; if I get another cochall 
they will think that I am a witch, and I had better 
stay ss I am.** 
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When the king came home he saw that fine woman 
within, going ahout the house, and he had no know- 
ledge what had put her there, and the king must know 
what sort of a woman she waa She told every whit 
She herself and the king's son married, and a great 
wedding was made for them. 

I suspect this is a fragment of some much longer 
tale. I know nothing like it in any other language. 
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LXV. 
THE KEG OF BUTTER 

From Hector Boyd, Barra. who learnt it from Neill M*NeiU, 
Watertay ; and from many other old men. Neill M'Neill diod ten 
yeara ago, past eighty yean of age.— Oaatle Eay, Sept. 20, ISSO. 

rpHE russet dog and the wild dog, the fox and the 
-^ wolf^ were going together ; and they went round 
ahout the sea shore, and they found a keg of hutter, 
and they huried it 

On the morrow the fox went out, and when he 
returned in he said that a man had come to ask him 
to a haptism. The fox went and he arrayed himself 
in excellent attire, and he wont away, and where 
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•hoold he go bat to the baiter k^ ; and when he 
came home the wolf asked him what name was on the 
child; and he said that there was Fovxbal (under tit 
month). 

On the morrow he said that a man had sent to ask 
him to a baptism, and he reached the k^ and he took 
oat about hal£ The wolf asked when he came home 
what name was on the child. 

** Welly** said he, *' there is a qaeer name that I 
myself would not give to my man child, if I had him; 
there is Moolat Moolat {about half and half). 

On the morrow he said that there was a man there 
came to ask him to a bi4>tism again ; and he went and 
he reached the keg, and he ate it all up. When he 
came home the wolf asked him what name was on the 
child, and he said that there was Booill bbmlioh 
(fodUin^, Uckiftg, or licking all up). 

On the morrow he went and he said to the wolf 
that they ought to bring the k^ homa They went, 
and when Uiey reached the k^ there was not a 
shadow of the batter in it 

" Well I thou wert not without coming to watch 
this, though I was without coming here,** quoth the 
fox. 

The other one swore that he had not come near it 

** Thou needst not be blessing that thou didst not 
come here ; I know that thou didst come, and that it 
was thou that took it out ; but I will know it from 
thee when thou goest home, if it was thou that ate tlie 
batter,** said the fox. 

He went, and when he went home he hung the 
wolf by his hind legs, with his head dangling below 
him, and he had a dab of the butter and he put it 
under his moitth, and if it was true, it vms out of the 
wolfs belly Umt it come. 

H 
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'< Thou red thief I" said he, << I said before (haft it 
was thou ate the butter." 

They slept that night as they were^ and on the 
morrow when they rose the fox said, 

" Well, then, it is silly for ourselves to be going 
to death in this way with great excess of sloth ; we 
will reach such and such a town-land, and we will 
take a piece of land in it" 

They reached the town-land, and the man to whom 
it belonged gave them a piece of land the worth* of 
seven Saxon pound& 

It was oats that they set that year, and they 
reaped it, and they began to divide it 

'' Well, then," said the fox, ** whether wouldst 
thou rather have the root or the tip t thou shalt have 
thy two choices." 

'' I'd rather the root," said the wolf 

Then the fox had fine oaten bread all the year, and 
^ the other one had fodder. 

On the next year they set a crop ; and it was tata 
root (potatoes) that they set, and the potatoes grew 
well 

'' Which wouldst thou like best, the root or the 
crop this yearl" said the fox. 

** Indeed, thou shalt not take the twist out of me 
any more ; I will have the crop (top) this year," quoth 
the wolf 

*' Good enough, my hero," said the fox. 

Then the wolf had the potato tops again, and the 
fox the potatoes. Then the wolf used to keep stealing 
v" the potatoes from the fox. 

" Thou hadst best go yonder, and read that name 
that I have in the hoofs of the gray mare," quoth the 
fox. 

Away went the wolf, and he began to read the 
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name ; and on a time of these times the white mare 
draw her 1^, and she cast the head off the wolfl 

'' Oh r said the Ibx, <'it is long since I heard it 
I would rather be a clerk than be reading a book." 

He went home, and the wolf was not patting 
trouble upon him any more. 

I heard this story often myself in boyhood. There 
is some portion of dialogue that I remember, not in this 
Tersioa When the fox speaks to the wolf about the 
christening, the conversation goes on in this manner : — 

Madadh Buadh. Och I heun I thalL 
Madadh AUuidh. IM tha thu 'iaicinn ann. 
Madadh JRuadk, Tha iad gam iarraidh gu gois- 
daaohd. 

Madadh AUuidh. Och, och, ann d* theid thu ann. 
Madadh Buadh, Och, och, theid. 

Fox. Och I hein I yonder. 

Wo^f. What seest thou there I 

Fox, They are asking me to sponsorship. 

Wolf. Och t och I wilt thou go there t 

Fox. Och I och I I will 

R IfAcLlAV. 

See Norse Tales, p. 473, where the creatures are 
fox and bear. 

The Boor and the fiend, Grimm, Na 189. The 
notes in yoL iil, Grimm, shew that this is widely 
spread. See also No. 2, Grimm, toL iil, where the 
creatures in company, in yarious yenions, are cat and 
mouse, cock and hen, cock and fox. 

See also stories on Proyerba, 1854, Londoa 

^ Send not the cat for lard." The actors are a 
Utten and a rat ; the soene^ a belfry and a garret. 



lOO 
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Fox, HuMTSMAV, AVD FALOOM.—From A iton* ftt Bhuidirick. — 
Seu^piwtd Ston€$ qfSoottan d, PL xxvi. 



LXVL 
THE FOX AND THE LITTLE BONNACH. 

From Hector Boyd, who learnt it from one John Campbell, 
wlio died three joAra ago, at tbe age of tbirtjr.»8opt. 80, 1860. 

npHE fox WM oDce going over a loch, and Uieie 
-^ met liim a Utile bonnach, and the fox asked him 
where he was going. The little bonnach told him he 
was going to such a place. 

" And whence earnest thou I" said the fox. 

" I came from Gkbogan, and I came from Cooaio- 
EAN, and I came from the slab of tlie bonnach stone, 
and T came from the eye of the quern, and I will come 
from thee if I may/' quoth the little bonnach. 

" Well, I myself will take thee over on my back/' 
said the fox. 

" Tliou'lt cat me, thou 'It oat me,** quoth the little 
iionnach. 

'* (yome then on the tip of my tail," said tlie fox. 

" Oh ! I will not ; thou wilt eat me," said the little 
bonnach. 

" Come into my ear," said the fox. 
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" I will not go; thou wilt eat me,*' said the little 
bonnach. 

" Come into my mouth,** said the fox. 

" Thou wilt eat me that time at all events,** said the 
little bonnach. 

" Oh, I will not eat thee,** said the fox. " At the 
time when I am swimming I cannot eat anything at alL** 

He went into his mouth. 

" Oh ! ho !** said the fox, " I may do my own 
pleasure to thee now. It is long since it was heard 
that a hard morsel is good in the mouth of the sto- 
mach.** 

The fox ate the little bonnach. Then he went to 
the house of a gentleman, and he went to a loch, and 
he caught hold of a duck that was in it, and he ate 
that 

He went up to a hill side, and he began to stroke 
Ids sides on the hill. 

" Oh king I how finely the bullet would spank 
upon my belly just now." 

Who was listening but a hunter. 

<' It will be tried upon thee diiecUy,** said the 
hunter. 

*' Bad luck to the place that is here,*' quoth the fox, 
** in which a creature dares not say a word in fun that 
is not taken in earnest" 

The hunter put a bullet in his gun, and he fired 
at him and killed him. 

See Chambers' Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 1858, 
231. 

See also Wolf's stones, where a wolf prays to Odin 
that an axe may fall on his head, and a man throws 
one. 
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LXII. 



Mak a thug am Madadh madh an car at a* Qbobhalr. 

A' ghobhar ghlaa. 

fiha 'n tiud ann gobhar ghlaa» '■ bba ndxm aloe ; ■* ma bha diaidh 
am madadh roadh latha timchioU orra, li nig e e orra, *■ mharbh e 
iad, '• dh* ith e lad. Thainig a gbobbar, an mo, daehaidh; '■ bba i gu 
dabbach, bronacb nnair a thainig i, '■ gun iadtan air a eoinncamb. 
Ghabh i air fitlbb, 'a rainig i taigh a' mhadaSdh maidh, *■ chaidh i 
air mallach an taigfaa. Db' eubh am madadh madh. 

" Co liod air mallach me bbothain ghmigich, gbraigioh, 
Nach leig goil dlio m' choireachan, 
'S nach leig bruich dho m' bhonnachan, 
*S nach leig mo leanabh beag dh* an tobar." 

GOBHAB, 

" Tba miie *ghobhar ghlai air a toirt aa, 
Ag iarraidh nan tri minneana mine, 
'S am hoc tarraghlaa, 
'S an giUe boic" 

MADADH BUADU. 

'* Meta, air an talamh a tha fodhad; 
S' air an athar aa do chionn ; 
'S air a* ghrian a tha sioe ; 
Nach (haca miae riamh do chind meann.** 

Cha robh eun a bba 's an ealt nach deachaidh i a ionnanidh ; *a 
thiU i dhachaidh, 'a cha d' fhuair i iad. 



LXIIL 

Mar a tbog an Coileach an car aa a mbadadh ruadh ; *a cha d' thug 
bea t bach riamh an car aa ach an coileach a bha 'n aiud. 

Thainig am Madadh ruadh tbun taighe, 'a rug e air coileach Dh' 
flialbh e leia a choileach *a dh' fhalbh muinntir a' bbaiie aa a dheigh. 

" Nach iad a tha gorrach,** ura' an coileach, ** a (albb aa do dheigh, 
*a nach urrainn iad breith ort oo-dhiu." Bba 'n coileach, nuair a dh* 
fboegladh e' bheul, gua leum aa. Kuair a chunnaic e gu *n robh an 
coileach cho deonach air falbh oombla ria fbcin bba e cbo toUicbte. 

*< O," a cbeolaire I nach abair thu, * 'Se mo choileach fhein a Ih* 
aDD', *« Ullidh Ud," ora* an CoUeach. 
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Tbttirt tm Madadh nuidh. 
«"8t BM eboilMflh flMÌB a th* am.* 

"S nair a dh* Iboigaa am Madadh Boadhabhaol team an Ool- 
Itaeh air fidbh. 



LXIV. 

A CHSARC. 

Bha bofrfaaaadi aim roimba teo agna nig i eaare ano an Èftfim 
dadaleh *■ lad an ddgh a ear air foadadi air doigh air ehor-algin. 
Dh* thtm a ehcarc mor, *b bhiodk I *dol do Uiaigh an righ liHina latha 
§Èmtk asB Mghaadh i md a bheiraadh I g* a mathair. Thalnlg an 
figli maeh latha da na Uitbaan/a thiiirt ritbe. 

* Dt^ a dimtair bUg, mhotaieh, a tlu tha daanadh a % ihaaiainh 
air AM dboraa an tin.** 

'Ifata gad a Uia mi beag, moaach fhdn, ni mi md nadi dean a 
bbanraina mhor, Mireagh agadta," nri* Im. 
« M *Bi tlin r " vt* an rigb. 

* Laomaidli mi o aparr ga iparr, *• an dobha, *a bvtlial na |>olCa, 

ateodadli raim.** 

Dli* fbalbh a ttaigli *b dli* Innlf a Bind do' n biianrainn. Cbaidii 
Yhaneliainn ris a* eliire '■ rinn i 0; Cheangail iad am bvUial tan debha 

flthB^'alaamltiiartrÌBparrannaB/tUiaÌBlgiairlbr. Cbaangaillad 

am batbal tan dobba ria a bbaaminn an tin, *9 db fhalbb i *b tbng i 

laom aÌBdi^ > gbaarr i fÌM>bbar an da larga aioa, *a tbvit i, *a diaidb 

an i-lonaebainn aitda. Bba oaitiiir banndnnaan aiga *a dmb a* diaarc 

at ddbb, air Ibd, Ma an obair aeo. 

**8 fbcarra dalbb,** nra* a* diaarcb *" mo mbafhajr a pboiadb; tba 

'SaaebaÌan mi,** nrs* an rigb ; *rinn tbn call na laolr doodi rbaana 



* IfaU dia *n dn a > fbcarra dbvH adi a poaadb," mtf* a* 

"C«iranttaBdombaUiair*Bga*mfidoaanMidl,"vB'aar|gb. Db' 
fbaibb i flv an robb A maUudr, *B an* i ritbB^ * Tba *n rIgb *gar n-larr- 
aidb a mimtbair ; bba mlaB ag iarraidb air bbnr poaadb." 

Cbaidb i anas *b pbot i fbain aaa rigb. 

Bba *B dn dorabnadi *b bba iad a* dd do *n i-aaannote an rigb 'a 
a* bbaaminn. > dia d* fbag iad a ataigb adi a cbaare, *8 aue o *b 
dwodmbnaoL Db' fliaibb a dMarc noair a db' flmibb iad, > dmblb 
I do Bboombar, > tbilg I dbl an eodudl a bba orra, 'b db* fbalbb an 
gOlaBCaigbdo'nmm *8dinnBaiea*neecbaIla bbaorra* B^gaafar 
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'■ cbuir e'n tda meadhoin an toino e. Thainlg ÌM nuat '■ dui itbh 
igoul aice air a chochalL ThainJg i far an robh an gUle 'a daldk- 
eamh ' niiigte aice *a thnirl i ria, « Faigh dbomhaa mo ehodiall 
aimeo bheir mi an oeann diot an aghaidh na braghad." 

Qhabhan gille moran eagaii 'a cha b* nrrainn e facal a radh ritlie. 

^ A chreatair mboaaich,** art* ÌM, "'a mor leamM do bhàa a bhilh 
air mo lamban. Cba *n dl fioa *am a nit dè 'hi mi ; ma g^ieibh mi 
cocfaall 'eile taoilidh .iadgnr buitaeach a th* annam ; agna 'a fliaam 
domh ftntail mar a tha mL** 

Nuair a Uiainig an righ dacbaidh cbunnaic e *m boireanaach 
braagb ain a ataigb air feadh an taigha, '• cba rdbb Boa aiga dè *diuir 
ann i. D* fheudar gn 'm faigheadb an rigb macli dè 'n aaoraa 
boIrMnniach a bb* innte. Db' innia i* 11.0110 dad. Pboa i' fhoin % 
mae an righ *a rinneadh banais mbor dalbli. 



LXV. 

AM BUIDEAL 1MB. 

Bha 'm madadh roadb *a am madadh alluidh a* fiilbh oomhia, 'a 
chaidh iad Umchioll a' chladaicb, 'a fhnair iad buideal imc^ *a tbiodh- 
laioiade. 

An la 'r na mhairtaeh chaidh am madadh madh a mach, *a nuair 
a thill ataigb, tboirt o gu *n robb duioe air tighinn a *iarraidh gu 
baift4ft«^*»T Db* fbalbh am madadh ruadh a'a igoadaich a o fhoin ann 
an deagh thmagan, 'a ghabb o air falbh, 'a cait an deadiaidh o arh 
*ionnauidh a' bbuideil ima, 'a thug a aioa gn 'bheul gn math aa a' 
bbnidaal, *a nnair a thanaig o dacbaidh db' fhoighnichd am madadh 
alluidh dheth àè *n t^ainm a bb' air a' phaiada, *a tboirt a gu *n lobh- 
Fo bhiaL An la V na mbairoach thuirt a gu *n do cbuir dnina a 
'iarraidb gn baiateadh, 'a rainig e *m buideal } *a thug e aa mu leith. 
Db' fhoighneachd am madadh alluidh, nuair a thainig e dhachaidh, 
dtf 'n i^ainm a bh' air a* phalade. 

"Mate,** nra* eaan, **tha ainm neonach nach d* thngalnn fhoin 
air mo dhuine doinne na *m biodh e agam, tha Mu leith mn leith.** 

An la *r na mhaireach thuirt a gu *n robh duine^ an aind, air 
tighinn a larraidb-aan a rithia gn baJiteadh. Db* fhalbh a *a rainig 
a *m buideal *8 db' ith e air (kd e. Nuair a thainig e dacbaidh dh* 
fhoighnichd am madadh alluidh dheth dtf'n t^ainm a bh* air a' 
phaiade» 'a thuirt gn 'n robh, «Buill' imlich. An la "r na mhaireach 
dh' fhalbh e 'a thuirt e ria a' mhadhadh allnidh, gu "te ba choir 
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ikmXbh tin boMtAl « tholrt daehaidh. Dh* fbalbb ltd agnt miair « 
laiaif ltd MB boldMl eha fobh igaUi dh* an im ami. 

" MaU eha robh tboaa gv "n tigfaiim a diolmliead mo, gad a bha 
gvB Ugfainn aoDy** on' am madadh niadh. Mhkmiialeh am 

iOt Dach d* tbalnig a a ehoir. ** Cha niig tha kai a bblth a* 
mafkichadh Baeh d* thainig tba ann ; tha flot agamaa gv "n d* thai- 
Big^ *a gvr ta thag at a;ach aiUmaaehaldh mit* art, noair a thaid tha 
dachaklh, ma *s ta dh' ith an t-im," ariT am madadh roadh. Dh' 
fhalbh % *a noair a chaidh a daehaldh, efaroch a *m omdadh allaidh, 
afar ahaaa dairidh, > a ehcaiin ilaodadh rii» '• bha caap da 'o Im aigc, 
*a choir a lb a bliaal e^ > am b* fhior, gar h-aan a iNroiaa a mhadadh 
alhddh a thainlg a. 

* A dbaarg mhaairlleh,** an* aaaa, "thoirt mi rofanha gar to dh' 
Ith as t-fan.** 

Chaldil iad an oldbeha tin mar a bha lad, li an la*r oa mhalrMch, 
■ooir a dh' ainch iad, thoirt am madadh roadli. 

" Ifata *B gbrraeh dolnn fhdn a bblth *dol bha mar tao la barr- 
adid mar da *n laiag; Roigidh tin a Idthld tao do bhaila *a ghaibh 
ttm ploaa Ibaraion aan.** 

Bainig lad am baik^ li thog aa dolna lab am bo Ma a ploaa 
fcatilnn daJbh—iaohahaachd fminnd ShaaaBoach. '8 a oore a choir 
kid a bhlladhna rin agoa bhoain lad a 'b thaWeh lad ri 'robui. 

«lfata,* an* am madadh roadh, «co-dhia *b fbaarr laat am boo 
■o*mbaffrr Qhaibh tho do dha roighfam.** 

* *8 fbaarr laam am boo," ars* am ouMladh alloidh. Bha "a rin 
ma braagh oore aig a* oihadadh roadh Cud oa bliadlma; *b Ibdar aig 
aafbaaraUal 

Aa ath bhlladhoa dioir lad barr; 'a a boathta a choir lad agoa 
dh* fhaa am bootata go oiath. 

*Oo-dhlaa *sdoGlialoat am boa mi 'm barr am bUadhaa?** an* 



«Oo daarbh cha d* thoir tho *a car toDlaadh aaamt BIdh 
barr am bliadhna agam,* an* am madadh alloidh. 

* Ola oUmth a hMduda f an' am BMdadh roadh. Bha *b ifaui barr 
a bhoBtata aig a* aUiadadh alloidh a rithia; 'a am boBtatB aig a* 



Bhiodh, an tao, am auMladh aDaidh a* gold a bhootata air a' 



**8 fhaarra dholl a dholl a ooU *■ aa f afana tfai agam aaa 
crodhaa aa lain baiao a laobhadh," ara*^ awdadh roadh. 

0h* Ihalbh am amdadh attoldh *■ thoMoh a air laoUmdh aa 
*k aalr da aa hoainaa Iharrotag aa kir bhha a aai^ 'a Ihflg I *a 
a mbiiidh aDoMh, 
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«*0r an* am nudadh nudh, *<*S fbid* o* n a cbaala mi t. B' 
fhaair laam a bhith a' m* chleireach na Ihith knbhadli laabhalr." 

Dh' fhalbh e dachaidh, 's cha robh am madadh alluidh a cur dngb 
airtafllaadh. 

LXVL 

AM MADADH BUADH 'S AM fiONNACH BBAO. 

BBÀ*m madadh madh nair a dol thar loch, 'a chohmichbonnachbaag 
t, *B dh' fhoighnichd am madadh madh dheth cait an robh e a' doL 
Dh' innia am bonnach beag gn 'n robh e 'dol a laithid aeo dc dh' hltat 

*<*S 00 aa thainlg tha?'* an' am madadh madh. 

" Thainig mi a Giogan 'a thaioig mi a Ciiaigean, 'a thanaig ml a 
leac nam bonnach, 'a thainig mi a anil na brathan, 'a thig mi naitaa 
ma dh' fhaodaa ml" An' am bonnach beag. 

** Mata bheir mi fhein a null air mo mhuin thu," aia^ am madadh 
madh. 

" Ithidh ta mi, ithidh in mi," ara* am bonnach beag. 

** Tlialla air barr m' nrbaili mata," an' am madadh madh. 

« O cha d' theid, ithidh ta mi," an' am bonnach beag. 

** Thalia nam chlnaia," an* am madadh madh. 

" Cha d' theid ; ithidh ta mi," an' am bonnach beag. 

'*TtiaUa nam* bheul," an' am madadh madh. 

" Ithidh ta mi n' uair ain oo-dhio," an' am bonnach beag. 

"Od cha 'n ith," an' am madadh madh; *'nuair a bbioa mi a 
anamh cha n* urrainn mi rud aam bith itheadh" Dh' fhalbh e *Ba 
bheul. 

" O ho r an' am madadh madh, ** faodaidh mi mo thoil fhein a 
dheanadb riut a nil. 'S fliada o 'n a chaalaa e. 'S math greim 
craaidh am beul a ghoile." 

Dh' ith am madadh ruadh am bonnach. Rainig e, 'n eeo^ taigh 
daine uaaail, 'a daaidh e gu loch, 'a rag e air tannag a bh* ann, a* dh' 
ithe. 

Chaidh e anaa air taobh cnoic, 'a thoisich e air a bhtianadh fhein 
air a chnoc: 

*' A righ ! 'a gaada a sgaileeadh am peilear air mo bhroin:: an 
ceart' uir," an' eaan. 

** Co a bha 'ga eisdeachd ach aealgair." 

** Bidh e air fhencliainn riut an oeart* air," an' an aealgair. 

** An droch comhdhail ai^an hit a th' ann," an* am madadh madh. 

" Nach eil a chridhe aig neach fÌM^ a radh am beadradh nach b. 
air a ghabhail an d'ar righrlbh." 

Choir a aealgair peilear 'a a' ghnnna, 'a loiag e air, 'a mharbh e e. 
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The following two stories, LXYU and LXYUL, 
were got in Islaj from an old man, whose name has 
not been sent to ma They were written by Mr. 
Carmichael, an enthusiastic Highlander, and a good 
Gaelic scholar, who was stationed in Islay in July 1860| 
and is now, 1861, at Carbost in Skye. 

The main incidents of these stories are quoted in 
the introduction, as known in the Isle of Man. 

The Feinn (Fane) are here found in the spot where 
Uie Ijij of Dinrmaid loft them, siotionod near the old 
^ Pictisli towers,** opposite to the Isle of Skye, and 
tbey next appear in Islay where the forging of Fionn*s 
sword, *' the Son of Luinne,^ is a well-known legend. 
The incidents are told in the Isle of Man of a baron, 
and the scene is partly Drontheim. Fionn*s patrony- 
mic, by a change from the common spelling which 
hardly changes the sound, here becomes MacBugald, 
or the son of Bhick and White ; another slight change 
would make it MacDonald. And thus the most nume- 
rous clans of the West Highlands, the MacDonalds, 
MacDugalds, and Campbells, seem all to hare some- 
thing to do with MacCumhal and his men, who may 
hare been Irish warriors, or Celtic gods, nevertheless ; 
tot neariy all these West country traditions point back 
to firinn ; and the deeds of the Feinn are not always 
those of mortal mea 

There is a curious poem of twenty-six Toraos aliout 
the smithy " Ceaidach MhicLuin,*' in Gillie's CoUec- 
tkm, 1787, p. 333. Several of the phrases in the 
story are in the poem, and the incidents are much the 
same. I have often heard that a number of poems 
were collected in Islay by a minister, and published, 
and verses about the forging of Fionn*s swonl are still 
repeated thera Probably the poem is the one of 
I have heard. 
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LXVIL 

CAOL REIDHINN. 
Why thh Namb was Given to it. 

From Mr. Garmicbael (excise officer), Wmy, 

N a certain time, when the Feinn had come home 
from the chase to the house of Farabhuil, at the 
foot of Farabhein in Ardnamurachan, they were much 
astonished to find their wives so lusty, feur, and comely ; 
for the chase was very scarce at the time with the 
Feinn. 

The Feinn determined that they would know what 
their wives were getting to make them thus ; and 
when they went away again to the chase, they left 
Conan, one of themselves, at the house, so that he 
might find this out 

Conan kept a watch, and the meat that they had 
was the hazel top boiled, and they were drinking the 
brea It is said besides that they used to wash them- 
selves with tliia 

The women understood that it was to watch them 
that Conan had been left at the house, and they were 
in a great fury. 

In the night when Conan laid down to sleep, they 
tied his hair to two stakes which they drove into the 
earth on either side of his head. Then the women 
went out to the front of the house, and they struck 
their palms with a great lament, till they awoke 
Conan. 

Conan sprang on foot with great haste, but he left 
part of his hair and of the hide of his heail fast to the 
stakes. 

When Conan got the women within, ho set fire to 
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heather and fiaggoto in the front of the houM, bo that 
he might kill the women with the emoka 

The Feinn were at this time opposite to the honee 
of Farabheil on the other side of Caol Beadhin (Kyle 
Bay), and when they saw the fire and the smoke rising 
up, they cried out loudly, striking their left hands on 
the front of their £u;es with their eyes on the sky. 

Then they ran to succour their set of wives, but 
the strait was between them ; but with their blades 
they leaped the strait, (all) but one Mac an Beaidhinn 
(Runsay). Mac an Keaidhinn fell in the strait and he 
was drowned ; and since then to this day's day, (the 
name of) Beaidhinn*s Strait has stuck to the narrows. 

Valour so swiftly for wives of the Feinn, 
And each one sprang on the point of his spear ; 
And they left Mac an Keaidhinn in the strait 

By good fortune the women all came through it 
but one or two of them, for the Feinn made mighty 
running to succour them. The Feinn were in great 
fury against Conan for what he had done, and they 
seised him to put him to death. Conan asked as a 
favour that the head should be taken off him with Mao 
AH LuiirirB that would not leave a shred behind, the 
sword of Fionn MacDhuil (MacDuguld), and that his 
own son Oarbh should smite him on the thigh of 
Fionn. 

With earnest entreaty I would ; ask it 
And my soul's privation to seek it ; 
The son of Luinne to reap my soul 
Upon the thigh of the sense of the Feinn. 

This was allowed him, but first seven gray hides 
and seven faggots of firewood, and seven " Hrmn " of 
gray bark were laid about the thigh of Fionn. 
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Then the head of Conan was laid on that^ and 
Gardu, his son, struck the head off him wiUi Mao an 

LUINNB — 

And folds in the palm were not more plenteous 
Than seyeied thews in the thigh of Fionn. 

Then Oarbh asked them where were the Feinn, 
for he had gone mad ; and they said to him that they 
were below beneath him. Then he went down till he 
reached the sea^ and he slashed at it till he drowned 
himself 

LXVIIL 

ON a day when Fionn and his set of men were out 
hunting in Haslainn, in Oortean Taoit in He, they 
saw coming to meet them an unhandsome man, with a 
shaggy eye in the front of his faco.* lie was running 
with might, and making right for Fionn MacDhuiL 
When he met them he asked tliem to follow him to 
the door of the smithy. Said Fionn, '' Where, strip- 
ling, is thy smithy t or shall we be the better for see- 
ing it 1" 

« My smithy," said the Fairy Smith, '* is not to be 
found ; and if I may, ye shall not see it" 

The Fairy Smith and Daor Qhlas stretched out 
against the mountain breast ; and they would but give 
the one step over each cold desert glen ; there could 
but scarce be seen a glimpse of their dothos on their 
hips. 

On nearing the door of the smithy the heroes 
neared each other. 

** A little opening," said the Fairy Smith. 

*^ H« if OD«-l«gg«d in the poem, and hii nàmt Lnn Mso- 
liobhain, and h« baa aoten hands. 
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cbeftDO. Chaidh da moathaii a sinn a mach gn benl an tigba^ agw 
bhuall iad am baaan, lo guiltag mor, gut an do dhniag lad Conan. 

Lenm Cooan air a choÌi» le mor-chabhaig, ach lliag a |Mdrt ga 
fhalt 'na do tbeic a chinn ceangailt rii na stuip. 

An noair a fhoair Conan na mnathan 'tUgh, chnir a ttina ri 
fraoch agua ooonadb ann am beal an tigbe, a cbnm agua na mnathan 
a marthadh leia an toit 

Bba na Feinn aig an am ao, mn-cbofameamb tigb Fbarabail air 
taobb eilo Cbaol Readbinn, agua an noair a cbmnaic iad an taina 
agua an toit, a g' eridb anaa^ gblaodb iad gu ro-mbor a bualadb an 
lamb cbli air dar-an aoduinn agua an tnilean air an apaur. 

Ruitb iad a sinn gu *n, cuid mnathan a tbaamadb, acb bba "n 
'caol aadar iad agua an tigb ; acb le 'n lannan lanm iad *n cadi, adi 
aon fbear— Macanreaidbinn, Tbuit Macanredbinn aa diaol, agua 
chaidh a bhathadh ; agua foidh ainn gua an latba n' dnigfa, lean 
Caol Readbinn air a chaol. 

FioD acb aa go loath air ban traichd Fbdnn, 
8* leum gach fear air barr a ableagb, 
*Da fhag iad Macanreadbinn aa chaoL 

Qu freaadalach thainig na mnathan uila roimha^ acb aon na dithia 
dhiu on rinn na Feinn a dean-ruitli g *n teaamiginn. Bba na 
Feinn ann an fearg mhor ri Conan, airaon mar a rinn t\ agua mg 
iad air a chum a choir go baa. Dh* iar Conan mar fhatbor gun 
reacheadh, an ceann a thabbairt dheth le Mac an Luinne, nach tag" 
eadh foigbeall na dheigh, daidbeamb Fhionn, Mhic DhuU, agua a 
mbac fhinn, Garabb, ga bboaladh air aliaaaid Fbion :— 

Achanidh gan' larridb mi 
Aa eugmbaia m' an am ri iaridh 
Mac an Luinne a bhointe m* anam 
Air moin aleiate geile n' Fbeinn. 

Chaidh to a cheadachadh dha; acb chaidh an toiaaach, teach 
adcheaon glata, teach cnailtean conntidh, agua teach tiruinn do 
riotga glaa, a choir air moin tliataid Fhionn. 

Chaidh oeann Chooan a leageadh (na leageil) air a ainn agua 
bbnail Garabb a mbac le Mao an Loinne an ceann deth agua. 

Cha bn Uonmboire crola aan deami, 
Na coiale gearte an tliatoid Fhionn. 

Db* eortich Garabb dhio a ainn, caite am robb na Feinn, oir bba e 
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•k- M air ft dn^MMk, agw UniblMÌrt ted rit gm'n robh Itdgvli* 
kmihUk, Ohabk e riMi ft ris gw aa d* raÌBÌf e aa fharig% agw 
ayaahdaakk ft 1 gai aa da biMth •• a fbala. 

LXVIIL 

Latba da FhlaaBy agat ga chaid dhaoiaa, a bkl a BMch a aaalg ana 
aa Bariaiaa,aaa aaOftrttaa-Uold, aaa aa Da, chaanie iad a tigkiBn 
■a *ÌB ftOMhdhail, daiaa mi igiaaihach, agat tall mholarh (7) aa *a 
aoAaa. Bka a diaa-raHh, agat ilor-dlMaBadh ab FIoob Mae- 
Dkafl. Aa aaalr a cb a aaich far gh, far a orra, a bU ga laaaCfan- 
aa» gadorabd a ebaaidaach. Ana Flooa— " Caita a thnui a bbdl do 
abaardaahyBaa'flMartaiinaftfalclaa?" " Mo ehaardadi aa»** araa a 
falifcaian, titl^ "cha B*«a ri fkaodlaa, *8 aaa g* fliaodaa adia eba a* 
fkaieribh.*** 

8bio *a gobhalBpftlbli agat Daorghlai^ a BMch ri achd aa t* 
riaMy *aa eha d* egadh iad ach aon cll•aa^ thar gaeh aoa ghkaaB, 
fear, fiMidk Gha n' fhakiito ach ab aigfai etarb gaa* oMtadh flv wm 

A taaraadb ga dorai aa caa r dach dbMÌcb aa laokb ri chaUc 
fb^gla baag, araa *b gobhaiaa tith ; trao ronhad araa Daorgblaa^ 

8iaa thaadaigb *a gobhainn^th agw tbabhairt a. A rigb ga 
"kn BMal tba t' ainm a Chaoilta eha bhi Daorgblaiort fb^aantb. 

8aa a aiaa a tbobieh lad air Mae-aa-LaiBBa agat aa aaalr abha 
iad rii^ thaialg algbaaa agobhaiaa-ahltba idgh da*a ebaaidieh agai 
ik\ ftoridi I " Co an Ibar caol, glas, ga*n tima a abÌBaadb a* tiaah 
ciaaebrt TbaltaaolgbeaanaatroBichaitUalrGaoOla(Daerglat) 
agnt thag I rathadh dba ga *o abradb a a*athab rit aa aNuiir a 
bMthadh *a dakUiaaaib doasgadebhadhÌalraaBÌ% agat aaaaa a 
gkraiaB tha aoa rad baag a dhi afr Citbaat ; tum bbdfaÌBB air a 
aUaldbftftBib ftgat ga chair rolinh chorp a h* athair ga Ibobhalrt 

AuiaDAia, A. Mao lujiaioaBtu 

I hara feOawad tha orthographj of tha Ma 

• FaloMdh iibhaa aia BM dh' niaodaa 
Aoh BM dh' fhaedai bUm eha *a fhala tibh^CMKM.) 

f Gha dfaaadh aa Oobhafai ach aoa ebftaai 
Thar gach gfaaanaa Ibin *b robh fbaach 
Cha raigaadh oirao aeh air aigfai 
Gtarb d* ar a* aodaeb thaaa ar BMnlbh.-(OaHai.) 

I Hara alao ooom ia aararal Uafta of thft old poaai, aa giraa 
bj QOBaa, 1786. 

I 



LXIX. 
THOMAS OF THE THUMB. 

From Cath«riD« Maofiurlano in 1809. John Dewar. 

npHERE was one before now whose name was 
-^ Tòmas na h òrdaig, and he was no bigger than 
^ the thumb of a stalwart man. Tòmas went once to 
take a walk, and there came a coarse shower of hail- 
stoneSi and Tòmas went in under a dock leaf ; and 
there came a great drove of cattle past^ and there was 
a great brindled bull amongst them, and he was eating 
about the docken, and he ate Tòmas of the Thumlx 
His mother and his Mher missed him, and they went 
to seek him. They were going past the brindled bull, 
and quoth Tòmas na h òrdaig, 

'' Ye are there a seeking me. 
Through smooth places, and moss places ; 
And here am I a lonely one, 
Within the brindled bull" 

Then they killed the brindled bull, and they sought 
Tòmas na h òrdaig amongst the paunches and entrails 
of the bull^ but they threw away the great gut in which 
he waa 

There came a carlin the way, and slie took the 
great gut^ and as she was going along she went over a 
bog. 

Tòmas said something to her, and the old wife 
threw away the great gut itoxsL her in a fright 
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There came a fox the way, and he took with him 
the gat^ and Tòmas shouted 

''Bies taOea I the fox. Bis taQeii I the fox.** 

Then the dogs ran after the fox, and they caught him» 
and they ate him ; and though they ate the gut they 
did not touch Tòmas na h òidaig. 

Ttfmas went home, where his mother and his fother 
were, and he it was indeed that had the queer story 
for them. 



Taries from the book adyenturss of our old 
friend Tom Thumb, who is now supposed to hsTe been 
the dwarf of King Arthur. The story comes from Qlen-^ 
fidloch, which is not for from Dumbarton, which was, 
according to fomily tradition, the birth-plsoe of King 
Arthur's son. It was told to Dewar by a girl who 
took chaige of him when a child, and it is known to 
one other man whom I know. I used to hear the 
adTcntures of ^ Comhaoise Ordaig " (Thumb's co-tem- 
porary), from my piper nurse myself^ but I was so 
young at the time that I have forgotten all but the 



The cry of '^ bis taileu " may still be heard in the 
mouths of herd laddies addressing their collies, and it 
may be the same as ^ tally-ho P for which a French 
derÌTation has been sought and found — ** tallis bora" 
I would rather imagine King Arthur, and his kni^ts, 
and his dwarf^ shouting an old Celtie hunting cry, 
and red-coated sportsmen keeping it up till now, 
than trace it to Norman-French ; but in any case, here 
is something like tally-ho in the mouth of Tom Thumb, 
and in a gloi where tally-ho has nerer been beard. 



io6 war biqhlahd talk. 

^Ofan'am madadh nuMlh, <*'SfluidA o^nacbnalA mie. B* 
fliMUT leam a bbith a' m' chklrMcli oa 'bhHh Imibliadh leabhalr." 

Dh' fhalbh o dachaidh, 'a cha robh am madadh allnidh a cor dfagh 
air tnflleadh. 

LXYL 
AH MADADH RUADH 'S AM BONNACH BBAO. 

Bha *m madadh madh nair a dol thar kch, *a choinntch bonnach baag 
e, 'a dh' fhoighnichd am madadh madh dheth cait an robh • a' doL 
Dh* innia am bonnach beag gn *n robh e'dol a laithid aeo dc dh' hita. 

" *S GO as thainig thu ?** an^ am madadh madh. 

** Thainig mi a Giogan 'a thainig mi a Coaigean, *a thanaig mi a 
leae nam bonnadi, 't thainig ml a anil na bratluui, 'a thig mi naitae 
ma dh' fhaodas mi." An' am bonnach beag. 

" Mata bheir mi fhein a null ahr mo mhoin thu," anf am madadh 
madli. 

*< Itliidh tu mi, ithidh tn mi," an* am bonnach baag. 

** Thalia air barr m' arbaili mata," an' am madadh madh. 

« O cha d' tlieid, ithidh tn mi," an' am bonnach beag. 

** Thalia nam chluala/' an* am madadh rnadh. 

" Cha d' theid ; ithidh tu mi," an' am bonnach beag. 

**TliaUa nam' bheul," an' am madadh madh. 

** Ithidh tu mi n* uair sin co-dhiu," an' am bonnach beag. 

"Od cha 'n ith," an' am madadh ruadh; "nuaira bhici mi a 
•namh cha n* urrainn mi rud Mm bith ithoadh." Dh' fhalbh e *na 
bbenl. 

** O ho I" an' am madadh madh, "(kodaidh mi mo thoil fhein a 
dheanadh riut a nis. 'S fbada o 'n a chualas e. 'S math greim 
craaidh am beul a ghoile." 

Dh' ith am madadh ruadh am bonnach. Rainig e, 'n seo, taigh 
duine uasail, 's chaidh e gu loch, 'a rag e air tunnag a bh' ann, •* dh' 
ithe. 

Cliaidh e tuas air taobh cnoic, 'a thoisich e ah: a bhiianadh fhein 
air a chnoc: 

^ A righ ! '8 gasda a agailceadh am peilear air mo bhroinn an 
ceart' uir," an' eaan. 

** Co a bha 'ga eisdeachd ach eealgair." 

** Bidh e air fheuchainn riut an ceart* air," ars' an sealgair. 

" An droch comhdtiail air an kit a th' ann," an' am madadh ruadh. 

** Naoh eil a chridhe aig neach fSical a radh am beadradh nach b. 
air aghabhail an d'ar righribh." 

Chuir a aealgair peilear 'a a' ghunna, '• loiig e air, *a mharbh e e. 
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The following two stories, LXVII. and LXVIIL, 
got in Islay from an old man, whose nune has 
not been Bent to me. They were written by Mr. 
Carmichael, an enthtisiiutic Highlander, and a good 
Gaelic scholar, who was stationed in Islay in July 1860, 
and is now, 18 CI, at Carbost in Skye. 

The main incidents of these stories are quoted in 
the intro<lu[?tion, as known in the Isle of Man. 

Tlie Foinn (Fane) nro here found in tho spot where 
tlio Ijiy of Dinnnaid loft tliom, Btntionod near the old 
'' I'ictieli towers," oppoeiio to tho Isle of Skye, and 
they next appear in Islay where the forging of Fionn's 
sword, " the Son of Luinnn," is a well-known legend. 
The incidenlfl are told in the Isle of Man of a làroo, 
and the scone is partly Drontheim Fionn's pntrony- 
mic, by & change from the common epelling which 
hanlty changes the sound, here becomes MacDwgald, 
or the son of Black and White ; nnotlier alight change 
wonlil make it MocUonnld. And thus the most nnme- 
rous clans of tho West Highlands, the MacDonalds, 
MacDngalds, and Campbells, seem nil to have some- 
thing to do with MocCundial and his men, who may 
have beeji Irish warriors, or Celtic gods, nevertheless ; 
for nearly alt these West country traditions point back 
to Eirinn ; and the deeds of tho Foinn are not always 
thoBo of mortal men. 

There is a curious poem of twenty-six versos about 
the smithy "Ceardach MhicLuin," in Gillie's Collec- 
tion, 1787, p. 233. Several of the phrases in the 
story are in the poem, and the incidents are much tho 
some. I have otien heard that a number of poems 
were collected in Islay by a minister, and pubUslied, 
and verses about the forging of Fionn's sword are sUlI 
repeated lliera Probably the poem is the one of 
which I have heard. 
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LXVIL 

CAOL HEIDHINN. 
Why thb Namb was Oivbn to it. 

From Mr. Canniduiel (exciie oflker), laby. 

N a certain time, when the Feinn had come home 
from the chase to the house of Farahhnil, at the 
foot of Farahhein in Aidnamoiachan, they were much 
astonished to find their wives so lusty, Mr, and comelj ; 
for the chase was yeiy scarce at the time with the 
Feinn. 

The Feinn determined that they would know what 
their mves were getting to make them thus ; and 
when they went away again to the chase^ they left 
Conan, one of themselyes, at the house, so that he 
might find this out 

Gonan kept a watch, and the meat that they had 
was the hazel top hoiled, and they were drinking the 
hrea It is said besides that they used to wash them- 
selves with tliis. 

The women understood that it was to watch them 
that Conan liad been left at the house, and they were 
in a great fury. 

In the night when Conan laid down to sleep, they 
tied his hair to two stakes which they drove into the 
earth on either side of his head. Then the women 
went out to the front of the housSi and they struck 
their palms with a great lament^ till they awoke 
Conan. 

Conan sprang on foot with great haste, but he left 
part of his hair and of the hide of his head fast to the 
stakes. 

When Conan got the women within, he set fire to 
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hetilier and faggots in the ttoni of the honse^ so that 
he might kill the women with the amoka 

The Feinn weie at this time opposite to the house 
of Farabheil on the other side of Caol Beadhin (Kyle 
Bay), and when they saw the fire and the smoke rising 
np, ttiey cried oat loudly, striking their left hands on 
the front of their fiioes with their eyes on the sky. 

Hien they ran to sucoour their set of wives, hot 
the strait was between them ; bat with theit blades 
they leaped the strait, (all) bat one Mac an Beaidhinn 
(Bamsay). Mac an Beaidhinn fell in the strait and he 
was drowned ; and since then to this day*s day, (the 
name of) Beaidhinn*s Strait has stuck to the narrows. 

Valour so swifUy for wives of the Feinn, 
And each one sprang on the point of his spear ; 
And they left Mac an Beaidhinn in the strait 

By good fortune the women all came through it 
but one or two of them, for the Feinn made mighty 
running to succour them. The Feinn were in great 
futy against Conan for what he had done, and they 
seÌBed him to put him to death. Conan asked as a 
favour that the head should be taken off him with Mao 
AK LuiNNi that would not leave a shred behind, the 
sword of Fionn MacDhuil (MacDuguld), and that his 
own son Oarbh should smite him on the thigh of 
Fionn. 

With earnest entreaty I would ; ask it 
And my soul*s privation to seek it ; 
The son of Luinne to reap my soul 
Upon the thigh of the sense of the Feinn. 

This was allowed him, but first seven gray hides 
and seven faggots of firewood, and seven " Hnttn " of 
gray bark were laid about the thigh of Fiona 
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Then the head of Conan was laid on that^ and 
Gardu, his son, struck the head off him wiUi Mao an 

LUINNB — 

And folds in the palm were not more plenteous 
Than seyeied thews in the thigh of Fionn. 

Then Oarbh asked them where were the Feinn, 
for he had gone mad ; and they said to him that they 
were below beneath him. Then he went down till he 
reached the sea, and he slashed at it till he drowned 
himself 

LXVIIL 

f\N s day when Fionn and his set of men were out 
^ hunting in Haslainn, in Oortean Taoit in He, they 
saw coming to meet them an unhandsome man, with a 
shaggy eye in the front of his face* Ho was running 
with mighty and making right for Fionn MacDhuil. 
When he met them he asked them to follow him to 
the door of the smithy. Said Fionn, '* Where, strip- 
ling, is thy smithy 1 or shall we be the better for see- 
ing it 1" 

*^ My smithy," said the Fairy Smith, ** is not to be 
found ; and if I may, ye shall not see it" 

The Fairy Smith and Door Qhlas stretched out 
against the mountain breast ; and they would but give 
the one step over each cold desert glen ; there could 
but scarce be seen a glimpse of their clothes on their 
hips. 

On nearing the door of the smithy the heroes 
neared each other. 

'' A little opening," said the Fairy Smith. 

* H« is 0De-l«gg«d in the poem, and hii ium« Lun Mac- 
liobhain, and he has MYen handf . 
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'* Tear it before ihee," said Daor Qhlae. 

Then kuned round ike Fairy Smith and he said, 

** Oh king I that thou hast earned the name oh 
Caoilte (alendemese), Daorglas shall not be thy name 
from thin time.** 

It waa then that they b^gan at Mao an Luinki, and 
when they were at it the daughter of the Fairy &nith 
came in to the smithy, and ahe asked, 

** Who is the slender grey fearless man f " 

" A shineadh a* pinah croach f ** 

The maiden fell into weighty questions with Daor 
OhlaSy and ahe gave him notice that her &ther would 
say to him when the sword was leady, ** What did it 
want now t '' and that he should say, " It wants one 
little thing yet ;" then that he should seise the sword 
and thrust it through her father's body to temper it 



LXVIL 
CAOL REIDHINN. 

GABSOV a TaAXVIO am T^LIinf AOL 

Afli am aridh, an do no Feinn tigUim dhaeliAÌdh fo*B t 'Malg» do 
tidgh Fhtfbheil, aig Inib Faimbhofai, •&■ aa Ardoamwachaii, bha 
koghDadb mor orra, na mnathan aea fhaodinn, eho raamhar, ghaal 
bhoidhoach, oir bhaan t *aaalg flor gfaam, ab na Fatnn aig an am to. 

Choir mi Fainn rompa, gv*m MtUdh floa aca g« do a bha na 
ntitft**** acafÌMdiBB, ga'ndeamMllimar lo; aguaan nvair adhalbh 
lad arithlid, gaa an tf 8aa]g,'dli fhag iad Conan, fear dhinbh flwiii, a% 
aa tigh, a dram to Ihaodlon a maeh. RIno Gonaa &ire ; agw aa 
am Wadh a bha aea, barr a cfaalltaiB air a bhurich, agw lad a g* ol 
as t* anlgh. Tha a air a ghrainn cuidoaehd, git's robh lad ga nigh- 
ma (hain Ida a to. Thuig na mnathan g'm h*aa ga *m faira a did 
Oonan fhagatl, alga an tigfao, agna bha fcug mhor orra. 

Ann san oldbdio, an nndr a Iddh Gonan a ala ga eadal, choang, 
ail iad fhdt ri da atop a diair iad san talamh, dr gaeh taobh ga 
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bhaafl Ud — bag—. It frilwig»or, gmmàù dhaJmg kid Co— , 

Ltom Cooan air a ciioii^ k tEor-^baktaigg mdk fhag ft priit §^ 
ftah. 'at do ibeic a diisa faaBgiflf lia aa rtaip. 

An naair a fhnair Coon na iiatfcaa ^rtlgK dair • tatoa li 
fraoch agus oooiiadli am an baal an tiglM^acfam MWBaBaatkaB 
a marthadh kit an tott. 

Blu oa Fdim alg aa am aob ■m-fhni—wh tìji^ narabaO air 
taobh cUa Cbaol BfadJitaa, agva an nnair a Hnnnaic iad an.taina 
agiia an ioit, a g* eridh aaa% ghlandh iad gn io-«]ior a hnaladh an 
lamli cliU air dar-ao aodnlnn agoa an aoilaan air an apanr. 

Rnith iad a linn gn "n, caid wiaathaa a tlManiadìi, ach liha *m 
'eaol eadar iad agaa an tijgb ; ach la *b laaaaa laam lad "acaol, ach 
aon fbear— MacanreaidUBa, Thnit HaeaaradUaa aa cfaaol^ agaa 
chaidh a bhathadh ; agaa foidb aian gaa aa latba a* dal|jb, laaa 
Caol Readbinn air a diaoL 

FioD acb as ga loatb air baa tralcbd Fbaiaa, 
8' leum gacb fear air barr a ableagby 
'Dt fhag iad Uacanraadbinn aa cbaoL 

Qu freaadalacb Uiainlg na mnatban uile roimlia^ acb aon na ditbia 
dbiu on rinn na Feinn a dean-mith g 'n teaamiginn. Bha na 
Feinn ann an fearg mbor ri Conan, aiiaon mar a rinn a*, agna tug 
iad air a cbum a cbair gu bat. Db' iar Conan mar fbatbor gnn 
raadieadh, an caann a Uiabbairt dbetb le Mac an Luinna, nacb feg- 
eadb fuigbaall na dheigli, daidbeamb Fhionn, Hliic Dbuil, agiia a 
mbac fbinn, Garabli, ga bbualadb air tliasaid Fbion :— 

Acbanidb gan' iarridb mi 
As eugmbaii m' an am ri iaridb 
Mac an Luinne a bbninte m* anam 
Air main tlelite geile n' Fbeinn. 

Cliaidb 80 a cheadadudb dlia; acb cbaidb an toiiaach, aeacb 
aaicbaann glasa, leacb cuailtean connaidb, agua teach liminn do 
rioaga glaa, a cbuir air muin aliaaaid Fbionn. 

Cliaidb oeann Cbonan a leageadh (na leageil) air a ainn agua 
bbuail Garabh a mbac la Mac an Luinne an ceann detb agua. 

Cba bn Uonmboire croia tan deami, 
Na cuiala gearte an aliasoid Fbionn. 

Db* eoraicb Garabb dbiu a sinn, caite am robb na Fdnn, oir bba e 
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•b dol Air A chathaafteh, agw thaMiairt ted rit g«*ii robh ltd gv h* 
ImaI Mdh» GhAbh ffam a ris gw as d* ndnif e as fhArig% Agu 
AhlAclidAnlffh A 1 gM AS dA hkmth aa a fhAÌB. 

LXVIIL 
LktBA do Fhiomiy Agw gA chnid dhAolnei a bhi a mAch a AAAlg abb 

AB HAriAlnB, ABB AB GortCAB-tAOid, ABB AB Da, chOBnle ÌAd A tighiBB 

BA 'b AOBibdhAilf daÌBe ml igiamhAeh, AgBA rail mliolArh (7) ba *n 
AodÌBB. BhA A dÌAB-niitby AgBA A Alor-dhMBAdh air FIoob MAe- 
DhBÌL Ab BBAÌr a ehoBBleli a Iat gh, Iat a ara, a bkl gA IaabUbb- 
AA» gBdondAd A cbAArdeAch. Ataa FIobb— " CaIIa a tlmui a bbAÌl do 

ObAATdAOh, BA B* fllAArtA aIbBA fAÌCÌBB?" " Mo ebAArdACh AA,** ATAA B 
gObhAÌBB, AÌth» " chA B*AÌ1 ri fhAOdlBB, *A BBA g* fliAOdAA wSm CbA B* 

fhAicribh.*** 

ShÌB *B gobhAlB«4lbli AgBS DAorgblAiy A mAcb ri Bclid ab t* 

dAÌbh, 'ba chA d* BgAdh ÌAd Ach AOB cllABB^ thAr gACh AOB gblAABB, 

ter, fiuldi. ChA b* fludehtA Acfa aIt Aigfai etArb gAB* >idAAdh flv ab 

A tAATBAdb gB donu BA CAA T dAcb dbc&idi BA lAoÌcb ri cImIIc. 
Fo^gU boAg, ATAA *B gobliAÌBB AÌtb ; tno ronbAd a ataa DAorgblAAi 

SIbb UiBBdelgb *b gobbaÌBB-AÌtb agBS tbabbairt a. A riigb gB 
'm maaI tba t* AÌnm a CbAoilto chA bhi DAorgblat ort fo "b An Ab. 

8ab a aiflB A tboÌAlcb lAd air Mac-ab-LbIbba AgvA ab BBAÌr B bhA 
lAd rii^ IbAÌBlg BÌgbAAB A gobhAÌBB-Abitb A Atlgb do*B ebAAidich agw 

db*, AOridl 1 " Co Am IbAT CAOÌ, gUt, gB'B tIaiA A AhlBAAdb A* tinAh 

UBAih 7** t TbBÌt AB oigha abb ab tron chAÌito Ab GaoQIa (DAorghw) 
AgBA ttiBg 1 rAtbAdh dbA gB *B Abradb a B*AtbAb riA ab n^uAr a 
bbitbAdb 'b eUidbAABib d«AA gn dA bhA dhl Ab ab bIa, AgBA aaaab a 
gknÌBB thA AOB nid bAAg a dhl Ab lathaat ; a alBa bhcbaÌBB Ab a 
ehkidbAABib AgBA a gA chob rolinh chorp a b* athab gA ISM>bbairt 

AuiADAiB, A. Mao Illmbiobbil. 
I bATA ibIlowAd Um ortbognphj of Um M8. 

* FAÌOAAdh AÌbbAA AÌa BBA db' fllAOdAi 

Ach BiA db* fhBodBi bUm diA "ii fbAic Albh«-<<?aK«.) 

f ChA deABAdb AB OobbAfal ACh AOB ebABBI 
TbAr gACb glOABBAB fofal *B fObb flMBCh 

ChA rBÌgAAdb oirnA Acb Ab AÌgÌB 

CCArb d* Br B* AOdACb AbBAA AT BMAAlbh.~((MlHai.) 

I Horo aIao omba ìb aatataI Ubaa of Uia old pooBi, aa gÌTOB 
bj QOHaa, 1786. 

I 



LXIX 
THOUAS OF THE THUMR 



Prom Cùhmnm HttdhrfaiM ia 1800. Jbka D«m. 



THERE was one U&n now wlkooa nuno to 
TònuM na h ònki^ snd he to no bigger then 

"^ the thumb of a slelwirt men. Tònee went once to 
take a walk, end then came a eoeae ihower of heil- 
•tonee, and Tòmee went in under a dock leaf; end 
there came a greet diore of cattle peet^ end there wae 
a great brindled boll emcmgrt them, end he wae eeting 
eboat the docken, end he ete Tòmee of the Thmnbi 
Hie mother and hie fiither miand him, end thej went 
to eeek him. Thej were going past the brindled ball, 

*^ and quotli Tòmae na h òrdai^ 

" Ye are there a aeeking me, 
Throngh smooth places, and moss places ; 
And here am I a lonely one, 
Within the brindled bull" 

Then they killed the brindled boll, and they sought 
Tòmas na h òrdaig amongst the paunches and entrails 
of the bull} but they threw away the great gut in which 
he waa 

There came a carlin the way, and she took the 
great gut^ and as she was going along she went over a 

lK)g. 

Tomes said something to her, and the old wife 
throw away the groat gut fìom her in a fright 
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There came a fox the way, and he took wiih him 
the gut^ and Tòmas shouted 

'' Bies taUeb I the fox. Bis taUeii I the fox.** 

Then the dogs ran after the fox, and they caught him* 
and they ate him ; and though they ate the gut they 
did not touch Tòmas na h òrdaig. 

Tòmas went home, where his mother and his fiither 
were, and he it was indeed that had the queer story 
for them. 



This yaries from the book adyentures of our old 
friend Tom Thumb, who is now supposed to haye been 
the dwarf of King Arthur. Tbe story comes from Glen- 
fidloch, which is not far from Dumbarton, which was, 
according to £unily tradition, the birth-place of King 
Arthur's son. It was told to Dewar by a girl who 
took chaige of him when a child, and it is known to 
one other man whom I know. I used to hear the 
adyentures of " Comhaoise Ordaig ** (Thumb's co-tem- 
poraiy), from my piper nurse mysd^ but I was so 
young at the time that I haye forgotten all but the 
nama 

The cry of ^ bis taileu " may still be heard in the 
mouths of herd laddies addressing their collies, and it 
may be the same as ^tally-hot" for which a French 
deriyation has been sou^t and found — " tallis hors.** 
I would rather imagine King Arthur, and his knights, 
and his dwarf^ shouting an old Celtic hunting cry, 
and red-coated sportsmen keeping it up till now, 
than trace it to Norman-French ; but in any case, here 
is something like tally-ho in the mouth of Tom Thumb, 
and in a glen where tally-ho has neyer been heard. 
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LXIX. 

TOlfAS NA H-OBDAIG. 

Bha fear aim a rolmh 10» do am b' ainn Tomat na h-brdaig ; agm 
cha ba mhoe na òrdaig dnine fogliaintaacb, Chaidh Tòmai aon aalr 
a ghabhail aràid, agu thainig fraa gharbh cMachan maallain ; agva 
chaidb Tòmai a ttigh fo dbuilbeag chopaig, Agua Thainig drMdimèr 
cmidh leacbad, agua bba tarbh mbx liabliach na maaag, agna bha e 
ag iclM tiomdiiol na oopagaich. Agua dh' iche e Tomaa na h-otdaie. 
Dhiondiain a mhathaJr a athair «, a'a chaidb iad g'a iarraidh. Bha 
iad dol aeachad air an tarbh riabhacli, agna thabhairt Tomaa na h- 
ordaig, 

" Tlia aibhae an ain g* am iarraidhte, 
Feadh mhinegean, a mhonagan ; 
8 miaa an to am aonam, 
An ton an tairbh rioblialch.*' 

An ain mbarbh iad an tarbh riabhach, agnadh' iarr iad Tpmaa na 
h-ordaig, air foadh maodail a caolain an tairbh. Ach thilg iad uapa 
an caolan taomadlL Agua ia-e ain an caolan ann aan robh a. 

Tliainaig caÌUeach an rathad, agua thug i laatha an caolan taom- 
adh, agua air dh i a bhith dol air a h^ighart, bhi a dol thair Mith a 

leig . . a Thubhairt Tomaa na h-ordaig, "tat 

a chaillaach/* agua thilg a diailloafh naipa an caolan. 

Thainig ■ion p ac h an rathad, a thug e leia an caolan, agua ghlaodh 
Tomaa na h-ordalg ** bU-taileh I an aionnich, bU-taOeh I an lionn- 
ach." 

An lin mith na coin an dèigh an t* ahionnaich agua bhair iad air, 
agua mbarbh is dh ith iad e, ige-d dh ith iad an caolan, cha do bhoin 
iad do h-Thomai na h-brdaig. Chaidh Tomaa dacbaJdh fkr an robh 
a mbathair ■ athair, agua tan aige a bba an igenl naonnach doibh. 

JORV DSWAB. 

Thia is tha original apalling. 
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The following ia % yery good gloss upon the lan- 
guage of bullfl. The imitation can be made Teiy doee 
hj any one who will repeat the Gaelic oonyeraation of 
the diampionfy with the intention of imitating the 
•onnd of their angry bellowingB. These go by the name 
of ^ Boor^ech " in Gaelic, and oo, ee^ and r, express 
the pterailing sounds. I haye Wed to spell these 
sounds^ but I haye small hopes of conyeying an idea 
of them by leiteia 

Whether this is a story fonnded on some old battle 
be t we en tribes, which fought near the ** Stone of the 
Bolls,** or if so, who these may haye been, I will not 
attempt to goeas. 

There are bolls and bolls' heads in the armorial bear- 
ings of seyeral of the Highland clans ; and the nick- 
name of ''John Bull** most haye had some origin. 
There is a boll scolptored on an old stone near Inyer- 
ness, which is figored in ** The Scolptored Stones of 
Seotland,** from which work the drawing aboye is 
copied. The story is certainly the inyention of some 
one fiuniliar with bolls^ whateyer it meana. 
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LXX. 

THE BULM. 
From John Dewar. NoTember 17, 1860. 

THERE came before now a red bull firam Sasunn 
(England), to put Albainn to shama He stood 
on the shoulder of Bein Voorling, and he bellowed, 

"StrooAh n dooaichl StrooAh n dooaichi The 
country is pitiable 1^ 

There was a black Gaelic bull on the other side of 
Loch Loimein (Loch Lomond), opposite the top of Dun 
Polachròdh (Castlepool Castle), and he bellowed, 

" KecA AS A HA 00 1 KceA AS A HA 00 1 Whenco 
art thou r* 

Quoth the red bull, " a tjoer do nAvaid. a tjeer 
do HAvaid. From thy foe's land.** 

Said the black bull, '' Cud è hdchd an tjeer. Cud 
è hèchd an tjeer 1" What is (the reason oQ thy com- 
ing from the land I 

" EjTuinAchd s Feen. KruinAchd s Feen. Wheat 
and wine," said the red bull 

'* Hoorin oo n coir do hooiL Hoorin oo n coir do 
hooil. I'd drive thee backwards,*' said the black bull. 

'* KAtche n do roogatoo I KAtche n do roogatoo I 
Wliere wert thou bom f '* said the red bull 

** An craw an dooin. An craw an dooin. In the 
castle fold,** said the black bull 

" Cud boo yecA gooit on ya oo d laogh I Cud boo 
veeA gooit on YA 00 d laogh I What was thy food 
since thou wert a calf 1** said the red bull 

*' BAÌne 8 bAr fraoicL BAÌne s bAr fraoicL Milk 
and heather tops," said the black bull 

*' An aorAchd chrom shaw am bèl do chlev. An 
aoTAchd chrom shaw am bèl do chlev. This crooked 
horn in the front of thy chesty*' said the red b\ilL 
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^ Hoogad mee ! lun ègal do. Hoogad mee ! hAn 
ègal do. Shan me I no fear of me,** laid the black 
bnlL 

And the black boll went round about the upper 
end of Loch Lomond, and the two bulla met each c^er 
on the upper shoulder of beinn Yoorluig, and they set 
heads to each other, and they struggled. 

The black bull drore the red bull backwards as fiff 
as a great stone that was there, and they roUed the 
stone over, and the stone rolled down to a lerel place 
that is at the side of the road, about fire miles on the 
upper side of the Lomond Tarbert, and three miles on 
the lower side of the upper end of the Loch of Lomond. 

The black bull put his crooked horn into the front 
of the chest of the red bull, and he killed him ; and 
*' clach nan tanr.** The stone of the bulls is the name 
that is on that stone till this day's day, and that is the 
greatest stone that is in the three realms. 



THE BULLS. 
TuAxmQ rofaah to tarbh dttrg aSMoiui, aeli«m laaritehadh a tbolrt 
do Albtlaa, SbtM t oir gvalU biiiiii mhhriaic^ s ghloodh t " It 
tnu^ tn 4Mialch« It trvoffh tn dhthtidi.'* 

Bbo terbh d«bh goldliMloch, air taoMi oOt lodi Lofantina, bm 
aoiaataaih bralgb Dhaa pbolachròdk, agvt ghloadh t^ " da at a tha 
tkaf Claaaathatlraf 

An aa Tarbh Doarag « A dr do akmhald,* A* tir do akmbald. 

An an Tarbh Dabh "Clod a do tbaaebd an tirF Oodedo 



Aa Tarbh dtarg "Oalaatachd a Son, Orafnaaaohd t Soa,** tie. 
Aa T Dabh, " OndrlBa tha an chir do ehhil, tie. 
Aa T Dtarg. ** (T aHt an do n^adh th f e* aha,** tie. 
T Dabh, " Aa orb an DbÌBB, *b orb an dbiaB." 
"T dtarg," Clod babhiadhdhalt 00 bhatha ad Ihofbf Clod b« 
bhiadb dbatt,** ttc 

T Dabh, • Balaaa )i bbrr fraoith, Bateau** alS^ 



y 
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An T dearg^ ''An adhrao obroa 10 am bevl do cUèibli, an adhrao 
ohrom a,** etc 

An T dubh, ** Chagad mi, cha *o eagal domh. Chngad mi I oha 
'o eagal domh." 

Agna cbaidh an tarbh diibb, timehiol eheaan ahnaa LoduJoimaaUui 
agna chdnnkh an da tharbh a cheile air gvalla alraaa beinn mhtv- 
loig agua. Choir iad dnn ri cheile^ a gleachd iad. Choir an tarhh 
dobh an tarbh dearag iar aia an ooinnimh a ohoil, go roig Cladi 
mltòr a hha an ain, '■ choir iad car de 'n elacfa, 'a roil a chlach aioa gn 
oòrohnart, a ta aig taobb an rathald mhbir, toaiream air còige aàktp 
taobh ahoaa an Fairebeart loimeanadi, agna tii mile an taobh ahioo 
do eheann ahoaa an loch-loimeainn. Choir an tarbh dobh an 
adhrao chrom aige^ am beol a chltibh aig an tarbh dhearag agns 
mharbh le e. 

Agna is e dach nan tarbh, an t-alnm, a ta air a chlaofa goa an 
latha diogh, agoa is Ì dach is momh a ta ann la na tii rioghadidan. 

J. Dbwab. 

Tbia ia the original spelling. 



LXXL 

THE HOODIE CATECHISING THE 
YOUNG ONE. 

THE hoodie fell to at catechising the gorrachan, and 
she said to him, — 

" If thou seest one coming, and a slender stick in 
his oxter, and a broad end to it, flee — that will be a 
gun ; he will be going to kill thee. If thou seest one 
coming, and lifting a pebble, it is lifting it to kill thee, 
that he will be — flee. If thou seest one coming fair 
straight forward, and without anything in his oxter, 
and without stooping, thou needst not stir, that one 
will not touch thee." 

** What^" said the croaker, ** if the stone be in his 
pouch I" 

** Oh I " said the Hoodie, " I need not be instruct- 
ing thee any longer." 
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▲H fBEAMWAQ A* LIA0A80 A' GHORSACHDAIN. 
TaoteoH Ai ftwrnnaf air ttagMf a* g bomchdaÌB '■ thaiit i ria. 
Ma cfcl tk« ter a tigliimi agm ttidbd ehaol *Ba aagaOl agw eaaim 
laatha— wfs taleh t '• • gaaaa thiòa ann ; bidh t dol aM mbarbb- 
adb." Ma ebl tim ftar a' tif bias agoi t tofafl doin«i*g9 'a aaa *ga 
tofaO a iM a'd* mborbhadbaa bbitb aaa a; taleb. "Ma cbl tb« 
fMT a Ugbfam lom, diraaeb, 's gva ni *Mm blib "m a^gaiO, *• gm a 
efmaadb, oba ndf tira laaa caraebadb ; eba bboin am ftar ain dvit** 
^0« dtf anTan gorraebdaii, ma bUoa a'cUacb'tupboea." "O,** 
an* aa fbaaaaag» ** eba ndf miaa laaa a bbi gad, twinaacihailb Da* s 
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THE HOODIE AND THE FOX. 

rriHE hoodie and the fox were good at eariy riaiiig^ and 
-^ fhej laid a wager with each other, for idiioh should 
soonest get up in tiie morning. The hoodie went into 
a tree top, and she slept ; and the fox staid at the 
foot of the tree, looking aloft (to see) when the day 
would come. As soon as he peroeiyed the day he 
cried, '' Se-nU-bAn^** It is the bright day. 

The hoodie had never stirred all the night, and 
then she awoke with the cry, and she answered, 
"SAd-o-b^ SAd-o-bM** It*s long since it was. 
Then the fox lost the wager and the hoodie won. 



AH rHBAMMAO '8 AM MADADH RUADH. 
Bma *a fbaanwat 'a am omdadb raadb matb air moab t lri gb, agm 
drair lad gmSi H 'ebaOa atraoB eo a ba hmUba db* alraadb *m a* 
^t^f/iMm^ Cbaldb an fbaaanag am am bair eraolbba agaa 
feahin i, *s db' fbaa am omdadb raadb aig boos aa craolbbi^ *k t *g 
iarimre an aird eda a tbigaadb an latba, aeb eba da cbaldfl a Mb. 
Oa famtb *s a mbacbaieb aaan do "k bdba gblaeftdb a» "V a *b bdba 
bba a.** Bba *a fbaaanag gva lolaltaebadb Sid na b cèdb cb a gm 
aa afai ; dbalag i la a gblaodb aaa agva fbraagair ), "V fbad* a b' a a^ 
—'8 fbad* a b' a a." Cball! am madadb nadb an aaa aa gaall *i 



Tnm Jobn MaoArtbar (abapbardX Uebd naa Oaeb, wbo aays 
ba Baarat Ibam from Doaald MacOaacby, oardfa^^ -miBar, Wafldaill, 
a aalha of Kia^na ; aad DagaU Maom?«i ia CyrabaL-H. M'L. 



wiar hioblàmd uua. 
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T.xxm. 

THE YELLOW MUILEARTEACH. 
1— Baed. 
On a day when the Fhinn waie on Oirill's mound, 
A watching the Eireann all around, 
There was aeen coming on the tops of the wave, 
Hie crooked, clamouring, ahivering braTe. 



The name of that undaunted wnith 
Waa the hold rnaaet-jellow HuUearteach ; 
Fiom Loolilann'a bounda, coming on hrinc. 
All in a day to covei Eirina 



■HDILUBTAOB BHUIDHB. 




A HHUILEARTACH BHUIDHE.* 

1 
Iath> dh' an Fhinn, ur Talach Oirill,' 
A' ootmhaid &• h-Kireann mn ti""'l»'ll 
ChniuucH k' tighjui, air banaiUi thonii. 
An earn, gUùnaeh, chnobhaidh, chmm.' 



'S« b' aiiiin dh' an fnath &ach ba thira 
A' Hhnilcartaeh mhaol, nudh-bbiudbe, 
chiiocfaan Tj»>t>l«tm 'tighinn air iàil 
On h. TSfinti % cbomhdach a dh' aon IL 
* !■ Onnaa, tUi eharaetor ii a rau, ud «alUd i 
•aeh ; parkapa aalr tartoaeh,— «aa w ia t tf a. 
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3 

A rusted glaive was upon her belt^ 

Will give them a grim darkling pelt ; 

When the time of the fury of ba^e shall coma 



There were two slender spears of battle^ 
Upon the other side of the carlin ; 
Her fÌEUie was blue-black, of the lustre of coal, 
And her bone tufted tooth was like rusted bona 



In her head was one deep pool-like eye, 
Swifter than a star in a winter sky ; 
Upon her head gnarled brushwood, 
Like the clawed old wood of the aspen root 

6 

Her heart was merry for joy, 
As she saw in the south the Fiantaidh ; 
** Will ye not teach the wretch to her ruin. 
Let not her*s be a good gift without return." 

7 

And a hundred warriors she sportively slew, 
And there was a grin on her rugged maw ; 
A warrior exalted each warrior of these, 
And that were raised up on slender trees. 

8 

A pouring of their blood amongst the hounds, 
And the juice of the fruit of Oireal was threatened ; 
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3 

Bha chddlieamh meiigeaoh air a crioe 
Bheir dhaibh caiageadh diiige, doite* 
An am an d* thigeadh gairbhe oaiha, 



Bha da shleagha chaola chaiba 

Air an taobh eile dh' an chaiUich. 

Bha li-aodann dnbh-^orm air dreach a* ghnail, 

'8 a dend cnAbadach, cnàmh-roadL* 

5 

Bha aon anil ghlumach* 'na ceann 
Ba Inaithe na rionnag gheamhraidh ; 
* Craohh mhineach chas air a ceann 
Mar^ choiU inich de *n i-aeana chrithina 

6 

Bha 'cridhe 'mire ri h-àdh, 

'Si 'g amhare nam Fianntaidh fo dheas, 

'' Nach deachd* sibh a* bheiei thun a h-aimhlei& 

'8 gu 'n tharladh leatha gean gun chomain ; " 

7 

'8 gu 'n marbh i le 'h-abhachd oead laoch ; 
*8 gu 'n robh càii^ air a garUi chiaoe. 
Laoch inbheach gach laoch a bh* ann, 
'8 a thogadh air chaola chrann. 

8 

Air ^gaih fala, 'mea^^ nan con, 

'8 bha brigh mhioa Oirili 'ga maoidheadh. 
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9— WlTOH. 

** Who are the warriors better than they f " 
Out spoke the yellow Muilearteach ; 
*' Terror or fear there is not upon me^ 
Before the king since I happened upon ya*' 

10 — ^Bard. 

To Fionn Prince of the Finne there came, 
The ill-favoured goblin right valiant ; 
By her there were slaughtered nine in the plain, 
Aa she sought for detestable combat 

1 1 — Witch. 

" Now since I have come over the brine, 
For the taking of all Eirinn ; 
Let yielding be given me without pain, 
Or else a whole battle of hardy men." 

12 — Bard and Fionn. 

Mac Chumhail would give that without displeasure, 
Ten hundred hounds, upon leashes of leather ; 
" Take the bribe, and besides (behold), 
Ten hundred ruddy apples of gold." 

13 WlTOH. 

** Although I should got all the value of Eirinn, 
With her gold, and her silver, and her precious things ; 
I would rather have on board of my vessel, 
The heads of Osgar, and Raonaidh, and CoiriL** 

14 — Bard and Conan. 

Spoke a hero that brooked no slur. 

Son of great Moma, by name Conan ; 

** Thou shalt loose the bush of thy round head, 

Because thou hast asked for the son of Oisein." 
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9 

'^ Cia iad na laoich % *b fheur na sin t" 
Labhair a* Mhoileaitach bhnidha 
** Flamh na eagal cha 'n 'eil orm 
Boimh *n rigfa, o'n tharladh mi thugaibL**^ 

10 

On Fionn, flaih na Finne, thainig 
Am fiiath dìÌh-mhaÌMach,** deagh-dhana. 
Mharbhadh leatha naonar 's a' mhagh, 
*8 i 'g iarraidh fbath*chadh na oomhraig. 

11 

** Nia o'n thainig mi air sail 
Ghi h-£irinn nile do gfaabhail^ 
Thogta geill gun doniinn domh, 
Airneo oomhrag orbdha choiaidhean." 

12 
Bheiieadh MacChumhail sind di gun diombadh, 
Deich oend ca air choimh-lion eille, 
^ Oabh an cnmha, is e 'choir,'* 
*' Deich oend abhlan dearg òir." 

13 
*' Bnaidh na h-£irionn gad ^aiUiinn nile, 
Le 'h-or, 's la 'h-airgiod^ 's la 'h-ionmhaa» 
F fhearr learn, air bord air mo loing, 
Ceann Oigair, a's Raonaidhi a'e CboiriL* 

14 
Labhair laoch naoh d' fholaing tair, 
Mao mor Moma d* am b' ainm Conan, 
^ Caillidh ta doe do chinn chroinn 
Ann an dkil Mhic Oiaein ir — ^-'^ '* 



«t 



* AnolW Ttrabo ta,— 0*b tl a tUrUdli mi ibagmibb. 
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16 — Babd. 

When they saw the wrath of the monster, 
Up rose Fionn the. Prince of the Finne ; 
Up rose Oisean, Prince of the men. 
Up rose Osgar, and lollainn. 

16 

Up rose Diarmaid o' Duibhne ; 

Up rose they, and Tail o' Buidhne ; 

Three sons of the dusky black king Dhuinne ; 

Up rose they, and Cearbhal. 

17 
Up rose Glaisean o* Damhach ; 
Up rose they, and Ard Amharc ; 
Up rose Ciar Dhubh, Prince of Lomhann, 
The doughtiest four that were in the Fhinn. 

18 
Went to do battle witli the beast 



19 

She was serving them out in turn, 
As a blade might run through ilame ; 
Until there met MacChumail the grand, 
And the Muilearteach hand to hand. 

20 

Their equal was never yet seen, 
Since the smithy of Iionn Macliobhainn ; ^ 
Hiere was dew on the points of the spears. 
Of MacChumhail of the sides so hit. 

•SmNu. LXVIII. 
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15 

Niudr chnimaio iad colg na beiste ; 
On *n d* eirich Fionn, flath na Finne ; 
Dh* eirich Oiaean, flatii nam fear ; 
On *n d* eirich O^gar a*8 lollainn. 

16 

Oa 'n d* eirich Diarmaid O Doibhne ; 
Ga 'n d' eirich sin a*8 lall Boidhne ; 
Trioir mac an righ chiar-dhubh Dhiiinne ; 
Gn 'n d* eirich sin agua Cearbhall. 

17 

Dh* eirich Gbuaean O Damhach ; 

Dh' eirich sin agua Ard-amharc ; 

Dh' eirich Ciar-dhubh, mac righ Lomhann. 

A cheathrar a b' fhoghaintiche *bha 'aan Fhhm, 

18 
Chaidh a chomhiag ria a' bheiat 



19 

Bha i 'gam frithealadh mu eeach 
Mar a ruitheadh lann roimh laaair, 
Gna an do ihachair Mac Chomhail an aidh 
'8 a' Mhoileartach lamh ri lamh. 

30 

An aicheadh cha *n fhacas mar rin 
O cheardach Lonn Mhic an liobhann, 
Bha dealt air bharraibh a shleagh 
Mac Chomhail an taoibh ghiL 

K 
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21 

Her side was pierced with sharp woundsy 
There was rain of her blood on the heather ; 
The Muilearteach was slain by the king. 
And if she was slain, it was no smooth slaying. 

22— Smith. 

The smith took with him her bree* 

To Tur Leoin of the high king 

" My sorrow 1 " said the smith of the axes, 

" If bald russet Muilearteach is slain*" 

23 — Kino. 

The king said, " the people never stood. 
That on the bald russet could bring blood ; 
Unless in a land of holes fell she, 
Or was drowned upon the smooth bare sea." 

24 
" There never yet have come of any. 
Those who the yellow Muilearteach could slay ; 
They did not slay her, but the Fhinn, 
A band from whom tribute is not won." 

25 

" Great is the shame to the blossom of Phail, 
To give under to the people of a single isle ; 
To the travelling, and to the west, 
Travel we, and travel we in haste." 

2G 

" Tliat I would give my voav again. 
If my mild Muilearteach has been slain ; 
That I with my people should never return. 
Till Eirinn to a heap of ashes should bum 

* It teemt that the was the wife of a taperfauman Celtic tea 
tmilh, who goes bj the name of Balcan tometimct. 
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SI 

Bha 'taobh air a thoUadh le gum; 
Bha braon dh* a Ml air na fiaochaiUL 
Mharl^iadh a' Mhtiileartach leia an righ ; 
Ma mharbhadh cha b' e 'm marbhadh min. 

S3 

Ibng an gobba leia an brigh 

On tiir Leoin, an i-ard righ« 

" Mo blioudi** ana gobha nan tnadh, 

" Ma mharbhadh a' Mhnileartach mhaol madh.** 

33 

Thniri an righ, " nach d' fhaa a shlnagh 
Na 'bheireadh foil air a' mhaoil maidh. 
Mar an deach i 'n talamh tdl, 
Na iMtthadh air mair sleamhuinny lorn." 

34 

" Cha d' thainig de dhaoine 'earn bith 
Na 'mharbhadh a* Mhnileartach bhoidhe. 
Cha do mharbh i ach an Fhinn, 
Boidheann bhar nach buinigear cia" 

25 

** '8 mor an naire do Bhlaith Fhàil 
Oeill a thoiri do luchd aon eilean. 
Air an triallam, '• air an iar ; 
Triallamt agos iriallam mor." 

36 

" Ga 'n d* Uiogainn — aa mo bhòid a ria, 
Ma mharbhadh mo Mhuileartach mhln, 
A choidhch nach Ullinn le m* thloagh 
Qua am biodh Eirinn 'na iorr loaiha. 
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27 

'' In Eiimn let me not leave » stone, 
In bum, or in moor, or in mountain lone ; 
Unlifted upon the beaka of my fleet, 
Eirinn level of such great weight*^ 

28 

" 1 will bring my plungers upon the brine 
To bring out of her sea bent all Eirinn." 



29— Bard. 

Great is the brag for the white ships 
Tlie whole of Eirinn to uplift^ 
And that there are not white ships in being 
That could uplift one fifbli of Eirinn. 

30 — King. 

'' Gather to me my worthy race. 
King of the Spaniards and his force, 
Tlio king of Greece and of Gallia clean, 
King of Hispania and of the Ind&" 

31 — Babd. 

Gather of the whole world the clan, 
The children of a king and of a single man, 
Goblin or champion shall not get clear 
From the beautiful Ehinn of the yellow hair. 

32 

Seven score ships, and one thousand 

Gathered the king, wliat a heavy band 

For the taking of all Eirinn, 

Could it bo brought to Fionn, prince of the Fiiinc. 
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Ì7 

** An Eirinn na fagam dach, 
An alii, na 'm monadh, na 'm fiieach, 
Oon thogail air chorraibh mo long ; 
Eirinn chothromach, cho trom. 

28 
'' Bheiream breabanaich air sail 
Toiri Eirinn nil* as a tan.** 



29 
*S mor an spleadh do loingeas ban 
Eirinn oile do tbogfkil ; 
'8 gun de loingeas ban sam bith 
Na thogadhy a dh' Eirinn, coigeamlL 

30 
Rion. 
'* Tionail thngam mo theaghlach oòir, 
Bi^ na h-Easpanaidh 's a shlogh, 
Righ Greige, *8 righ Gallia glan, 
Si^ na h-Easpainn a's na h-Inid.** 

SI 

FlUDH. 

Tionail doagh an t-Mo^iail nile^ 
De chlann righ, '• de dh* aon dnine ; 
Fnath na eanacbd cha d' thig aa 
0*n Fhinn aloinn fhali-bhrndhfli" 

32. 
Seaehd ficbead a't mile long 
Thionail an rigb, '• go *m b' f heachd trom, 
Ga gabhail Eirinn air M ; 
Ga Fionn, flaih na Ilnna na 'n tirt '<l 
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33 

There was not a port nor a half port within 
The five-fifths of the Eireann 
That of beaked barks was not fuU, 
And of the barges of their lords alL 

34 

Though it was evil to be waiting for them, 
Twas no better for them that to us they came. 



35 

A messenger came from Blaith Phail, 
To find for him the Muilearteach, 
Or else the bold youth of all Eirinn, 
The cliildren of a single man or of a king. 

That MacChumhail would give to the 
King of Lochlann, and without a grudge. 



36 

Ton hundred helmets and fine mail, 
Ten hundred shields and sheathed glaives, 
Ten hundred collars of gold upon hounds, 
Ten hundred slender stingers of battle. 

37 

Ten hundred fine coloured flags, 

Ten hundred wise warriors whom he might choose, 

Ten hundred bridles of gold and saddles. 
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33 

Cha loUi port na leith-phort ami, 
An ooig choigeamh na h-Eiieann, 
Nach robh lim de bbarcaibh bhwuiTiach, 
AgUB bhirlinniUi o thigheaman. 

34 

Ge b* olc dhoinn a bhith air an donn, 

Cha *n ann daibh-san a b* f hearr ieachd thogainn: 



35 

teachdair o Bhlaith PhàU 
A Mhuileartach f baotainn da, 
Aimeo borbraidh Eirinn nile 
Eidar dann righ *• aon doina 

Bheireadh MacChombail siad do righ Lodiknn 
'8 gnn diomadh ; — 



36 

Deidi cead dogad a't caol luireadi, 
Dddi oeud ^giath a't daidheamh comhdaidii, 
Deich oead lomhainn òir air dionaibb, 
Dddi oeud sallta chaola chaiha, 

87 

Ddch oeud bratach mhine, dhaiie, 
Deich oeud noidh, na 'm b' aille leia, 
Deich oeud eirian òir egua dioUaid. 
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Though he got all that^ the king of Lochlann 
And the bold youth of the whole of Eirionn, 
For ever with his people he would not be still 
Till Errinn should become a ruddy hill. 

39 ^LoOHLANNERa 

Then spoke an answerable true wise bard. 
The lad that could answer with a knowing word ; 
And he spoke timidly and like a seer 
Unto the king that was too early. 

40— Babd. 

''Though you^ like the whole of the Fhinn, 
In the front of battle and combat 
You must come as lions, weighty and gray. 
Or else you will work out your own decay. 

41. 

'' It were better to get us on a single place 
Than from billow to billow to be on our trace." 



42— Kino. 

" Thy counsel is lying, thou musical bard/' 
Out spoke the king, wrathfuliy, hatingly, 
" Because a third part of what is there (seen) 
Thou hast never beheld in Eirinn." 

43 — Fkbnb. 

* Then spoke Garaidh of the glens : (*) 
'* If you will take my counsel, Fhinn, 
Let submission be given on the sea, 
That for ever under his sway you may be." 

* Here the action changei from one camp to the other. 
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38 



Oad a gheibfaeadh righ Lochlann nad, 
AgUB borbraidh na h- Eirionn nile, 
Choidhch' cba stadadh e le 'ahluagh 
Ghia am biodh Eiriiin 'na iorr roadh. 

89 

Thoirt filidh froagarrach, fior-ghlic, 
An gille fhreagradh gn h-eolach — 
'8 labbair e gu froroliaidh, flklh, 
Ka an rigb, ga *n robh ro ihrath. 

40 FlLIDR. 

^ Ge math leibha* an Fhinn oile 
An ins caih agus comhraig ; 
Thig dbh 'n *ar Leomhana trom, ghlaa, 
Aimeo ni dbh ail' 'or n-aimhleaa. 

41 

B' fhearr 'or iaighinn air aona bhall, 

Ka 'bhith 'g ar siroadh o thuinn gu tuinn." 



42 — RioH. 

'8 breugach do bheachd f hilidh bhinn, 
Thoirt an righ gu foathach, feargach ; 
** AgOB trian na 'bheil an tin 
Kach fhaca ta riamh an Eirinn." 

43 

An ain bibhair Gaiaidh nan Oleann, 
" Bla ghabhaa sibh corohairl, Fhinn, 
RAchiulh goill A thntrt air sail, 
'8 gu 'm biodh aibh gu bràth fo iona." 



i3b wbst highland tale& 

44— Bard. 

Up rose lollain with a heio's tread, 
And each one followed him aide by aide, 
To give a leathering to Garaidh from the irild. 
Who the aervice of man could not abide. 

45 — ^FiONN. 

'' Stay thou, lollain, aa thou mayeat be," 
Said MacChumhail, the prince so high, 
"Though evil the counsel of the man. 
Stalwart hia hand when the strife began." 

46 — Oboar 

Said Osgar, as he felt the pain, 
" Whatever aliip is of loftiest sail, 
Shall awim in blood beneath her keel, 
If there be enough within her huU." 

47 — Bard. 
Then raised they, and they were not scarce, 
Their slender pennons on their slender shafba 
The standard of MacChumhail of Yictoriea, 
*' Sun's brightness,*' above the treea 

48. 
There were nine chains from it downward fell 
Of the yellow gold, of no lusti-o dull, 
A hero at every chain of tlieae, 
That was holding them against the stay& 

49. 
In the camp there was many a thousand of men. 
Many a one with blades and apears so keen. 
Many a trunkless head waa there, 
Many a neck there was swept bare. 

From the first of the sun till the same evening. 
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44 

Dh' eirich loUaiiu^ '• ba chemn laoich, 
'8 gach ii lean e taoUi ri taobh, 
Hunrt leadairt air Gaiaidh o 'n fhasach^ 
'8 cha V aUl Ida dmne 'ga f haadadk 



46 — FiOKH. 

""Btad oit loUaiim mar a ta ihu ;" 
Ana Mac Chomhail an ard fhlaiha, 
*' G« b* olo impiclh an fbir, 
'' Ba ieom' a lamh anna an ioi^lL** 

46 — Omar. 

Thnirt Oagar, '• e 'gabhail leon, 
" Ge V e long a '• airde aeol, 
Bnamhaidh i 'm foil fo* a driom, 
Ma tha na h-orad *na oolainn.*' 

47 — FiLma 
Thog iad an dad, '• cha bn ghann. 
An caol ahroli, air an caol cbroinn ; — 
Bralach Mhio Chomhail an ddh, 
Qile-^rdne, aa donn dirdnndUL 

48 

Bha naddh slabhrddhean aiade doa 
De *n or bhoidbe gun dall-agiamh ; 
Laodi air gadi alabhnudh dhia dn 
A bha *gan comail ria na aUdUiaan. 

49 
Ba lionar *a a* dirò mile fear ; 
Ba lionar fear ghear lann 'a deagh ann ; 
Ba lionar ceann ann gan diom iona ; 
Ba lionar mUineal ann air maoladh, 

thoa greine ga con-fheayr. 
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60 

Those heroes the greatest of the tribe 
That came to us with an army (of pride), 
To them the camp was the narrowest 
Ere their rough vapouring was dispersed. 

In the thick of the people Osgar slew 
One hundred spearmen for the first time. 
Another hundred of the people by three. 
Seeking a way to their Ard High. 

52 

• 

Another hundred of the hosts of men 
On the further side of the king of Lochlann, 
Until he slew, in the thick of the host^ 
Tlio king for all his great houour^s boast 

53 

When they saw that the king had fallen, 
Their courage failed them, and in groat swiftness. 
They went all in ranks to tlie sea; 
And the battle poet was driving them. 

54 

Amongst the warriors in turn, 

It was the Osgar that was urging them. 

After he had given the war 

Came succour to the hero of bright arma 

55 

For through the spear-holes there might go 
TÌÌQ sickles (') through the back of Osgar. 
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60 

'An laock sin ba mho dhe *n i-elioohd 
A thainig thngainn le 'mhor f heachd ; 
*8um daibhnn ba chning' an crb 
lb>*n do ^gaoileadh an garUi qgleo. 

51 

HbarUi O^gar, an iingh an i-alnaigh, 
Cead fSMur sleagha mar cheud nair, 
Cead eU' aa a' phobnll a tri, 
Ag iamddh than an ard righ. 

53 

Cead eile de shloagh nam fear 

An taobh thall do righ Lochlann, 

Goa an do mharbh e, 'n iiogh an i-aloaigh, 

An ri|^ air mheud onaracL 

53 

Naair chonnalc iad gan d* ihait an righ 
Threig am meanmna iad '• am mor la^haa : 
Chaidh iad 'nan sreaihan ga sail, 
*8 a' chliar chatha 'gan iomain. 

54 

Eadar na aaoidhean ma aeach 
'8 e'n i-Oflgar a bha 'gan iomain ; 
An deia a bhith iabhairt a' bhhur, 
'8 ann thainig oobhair ga koch arm-ghiL 

55 

Oir rachadh, roimh thoUaibh nan aleagh, 
Na còrran roimh dhriom Oagair. 
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66. 

Whateyer that day might hap to be 
On the battle steep side of Beinn-Eadainiiy 
Such like great peril was not there found 
From the first of the Einne till one day 

On the day when the Ehinn were on Oirill's Mound. 

Wrote down this poem from the recitatioii of Aogat HacOoo- 
aid, Staoine-breao, South Uitt, September 1860» and again finom 
that of Allan MacPkie, tailor. MaoDonald gives tlie fame 
authority for it aa for the ** Great Fool,'' *nd MacPhie aajs he 
learnt it from one Donald Maclntyre, who has gone to America, 
and if living is now about 80 years of age. In Barra, I heard it 
from Alexander MacDonald, Burgh ; and from Donald MacFhie, 
smith, Brembhaig, who learnt it fit>m an nncle of his. Hector 
MacLaine, also a smith. Some Torsions have lines which are 
wanting in others, and in some lines there are a few slight Taria- 
tions. 1 have inserted those lines and words which I thought 
best when diflferences occurred. II. M*L. 

(}) Maclean translates this brashwood, but the oarlin was bald, 
and I have heard the word used to express a picture on a shield 
of some large bird, like an eagle, which is often mentioned in 
stories as '* Creveenach." The word may have something to do 
with Griffin, or Tree Lion. 

(') This warrior is said to have given the name to Glengarry. 
There are legends about him still current in that neighbourhood. 

(*) Herons is the more evident meaning, but oorr means any 
crooked instrument. The line occurs elsewhere. 

[In translating this, I have aimed at giving the 
meaning of each line, at imitating the rhythm of the 
original, as well as I could, and at giving the same amount 
of rhyme, where I was able to hit upon rhymes that would 
not alter the meaning. MacLean's manuscript is not 
divided into quatrains, but I have heard this chanted, 
and tlie measure, and the music, and the meaning, all 



us 

66 

Oe b' e bhhÌMttdli an latha am 
Air taofah ndid-catha Siemn Kodainn ; 
A killiid de bhap^ial cha d* f haam aim, 
Otiioa oa Finne gas an aon kUka, 

'8 bllia dha *n Fhinn air tnlach OirilL 

point to a dÌYÌnon into qnatraina I am indebted lo 
tiia ooUeetor for a literal translation, wbiob baa been of 
tiie gieateet aasiatance ; but I bare bare and tbeie fel* 
lowed Annationg*t Dictionary, wbicb containa manj 
we word% arowedly taken ttom tbe Owianic poemiL 
If ttiere be errors in tbe translation, I bope tbey nu^ 
be overlooked. 

HacDonald, wbo sang tbis and two otber poems to 
me in Baira, September 10, 1860, did it witb onfy one 
nustaka He forgot sometbing near tbe banning, 
and stopped short, and uttering seTeral expressions of 
strong disgust at bis own forgetfolness, be tamed 
back to tbe first line and began again, and got 
orer tbe difficulty with a rush that reminded me of a 
man taking a running leap over a stiff hedge. With 
that one mistake be recited a whole poem ; and so for 
as I can judge, from hearing such crabbed Gaelic once, 
it was the same |ioem which is here given, but we made 
out titat there were fouTMore yersos in it, whereas thers 
are but fifty- five incomplete in MacLean*s manuscript 

I observed that, two or three times, in reciting this 
and otber poems, MacDonald repeated a couple of lines 
to fill up Uie time and complete a quatraia 

Ibe poem was attributed to Oisean, and wboerer 
oompoeed it, clearly did so in tbe character of that old 
half mythical bard, for he speaks like an eye-witnes% 
and dwells on the prowess of his son O^gsr. I am 
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not sufficiently acquainted with early Norwegian and 
Irish liistory, to be able to guess at Uio event which is 
celebrated, or at a date, but I suspect the poem was 
composed in remembrance of some real invasion of Ire- 
land by the sea rovers of Lochlann, in which they got 
the worst of the fight, and that it has been preserved 
traditionally in the Ilcbrides ever since. Could it 
be Brian's famous battle, a.d. 1014. MacLean has 
named his authorities; one of them, MacDonald, is 
referred to abova He is a workman who cannot read, 
and who speaks no language but Gaelia He is a fine 
intelligent man, with a clear gray eye and smooth dark 
hair, very fond of the old poetry of his native country, 
and channed to recite it to an audience able to take an 
interest in it. The audience was a numerous one on 
the 10th of September, and we were highly attentive 
One woman was industriously weaving in a comeri 
another was carding wool, and a girl was spinning dex- 
terously with a distaff made of a rough forked birch- 
branch, and a spindle which was little better than a 
splinter of fir. In the warm nook beliind the fire sat a 
girl with one of those strange foreign fitces which are 
occasionally to be seen in the Western Isles, and which 
are often supposed by their neighbours to mark the 
descendants of the Spanish crews of the wrecked 
armada — a face wliich, at the time, reminded me of the 
Nineveh sculptures, and of faces seen in St Sebastian. 
Her hair was as black as night, and her clear dark 
eyes glittered through tlie peat smoke. Her com- 
plexion was dark, and her features so unlike those who 
sat about her, that I asked if she were a native of the 
island, and learned that she was a Highland girL Old 
men and young lads, newly returned from the eastern 
fishing, sat about on benches fixed to the wall, and 
smoked and listened; and MacDonald sat on a low 
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•lool in the midrti and chanted forth his lays amidat 
•nitable remarks and ejacolations of praise and sym- 
pathy. One of the poems was the Lay of Diarmaid, 
much the same as it appears here ; as I had got it from 
MacLeaRi who had written it from the dictation of 
another man elsewhere. ^ Och I och 1 — aw I is not 
that sad I" said the women when Diarmaid was expir- 
ing. One of the audience was a stranger from the 
soathy a Campbell, who had come to Barra from some 
other place, and who, as usual, hailed me as a kins- 
man, claimed Diarmaid as our common ancestor, and 
ICacCalain Mor as the head of his family. His hair 
was yellow, though tinged with white; and amongst 
the shorty dark natives of Barra, he looked large, and 
gannt^ and bony. He gave me his prose version of 
the escape and pursuit of Diarmaid and Graidhne, and 
brought the fugitives from Ireland to the Isle of Skye. 
The main incidents were similar to those already given, 
bat in detail they differed entirely, as all versions 
which I have, do from each other. The house where 
our meeting was held was one of those which are 
only to be found in the ùn west, and this may serve 
to give a notion of the people, who still preserve and 
delight in this old Graelic poetic lore. 

Maj It, 1861.— Since tbit wm printed, I haTefoond a Tereimi 
of " Dmii a ICbairearteach'* In aoollecUoD of Oielic poetry, made 
bj Hngb QiHiee, and printed in 1786 at Pertb. I am indebted 
to tbo Rot. Mr. MacLaocblaa for a loan of tbe book, wbicb It 
rafe, aad wblcb I bad eoogbt in rain at tbe Brilitb Mneeam and 
ehowbere. Tbere are IIS Unee arranged in itantea in tbo pnb- 
Hiked Tonion ; SI 8 in tbe traditional renioo bore given. 

Tlie ftory, aad some Unee of tbe poetry, also appear Ìa tbe 
proeoodingi of tbe antiqoariee of Scotland (vol. iii., part ii. 1861), 
Ibiti are taken from a MS. collection made in Lewie. Itappeani 
thai tbe beroine wae wife of a tnperbomaa Celtic eea emitb, wbo 
ii a kbd of KeptoBo, aad wbo bad been oMHreatod hj tbe Feea. 

L 
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Another version of the poem wm written from the dictation of 
a man at Gairlooh ten yean ago ; and another liaa lately bean 
written by Mr. Torrie in BenbeouU, from the recitation of an old 
beggar wife. 

LXXIV. 

THE STOKY OF THE LAY OF THE 
GKEAT FOOL. 

Written by Hector MacLean, September 18, 1860. Bedtad 
by Angus MacDonald (constable) at Stoney Bridge, Sooth Ulati 
who styles himself Aonghas, Mao Iain, Mhio Aonghaii, Mhie 
DhomhnaiU, Mhio Thormaid, Mhio Iain, Mhio Neill, Mhio Gba- 
lain, Mhio Eoghain, Mhio Aonghais oig, Mhio Aongfaais Mhoir, 
Mhio Sheann Aonghais, a He 's tha lad ag radh nach robh e oK. 
That is to say, Angus, the son of John, and up to the thirteenth 
ancestor, *' Old Angus from Islay ; and they say he was not weak.** 
MacDonald says he learnt this poem fifty-eight years ago from 
Aonghas, Raothaill bhàin, Mhio Iain, Mhio DhomhnuiU, Domh- 
nuUaich, Mhio Qhilleaspaig, Mhio Iain, Mhio Uisdean, Mhio 
Aonghais, Mhio Raothaill, H. Earaich (that is to say, Angna of 
white Ronald, the son of John, and up to the tenth ancestor), who 
lifed in North Uist, at Baile RàthaiU, and who died more than 
fifty years ago, about seventy years of age. 

He could neither read nor write, and he learnt this and other 
stories from his mother, who died about serenty years ago, at tha 
^ge of one hundred years. 

llu (MacDonald) says that the song — 

A Nighean bhuidh bhàin nam falbhadh tu leom, 
Gun ceannachain Qùnn de 'n sioda dhuit. 

Thou fair yellow giri, if thou'dst go with me, 
That I*d buy a gown of the silk for thee, 

was composed by her. 

The poem is, as usual, preceded by a short prose story, which 
is as follows : — 

Thbrb were two brothers once in Eirinn, and one of 
them was a king and the other a " ridire." They were 
both married. On the knight there was a track (that 
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ÌÈf the knight had children^ and there were no ehil- 
dren at all to the king. It was a aouroe of insidt to 
the kni^t and his lot of aona, that the king ahonld 
luKTe the realm at alL The thing that happened was, 
that they gathered armioe, both of them, on each aida 
On the day of the battle that thej gave^ the knight and 
hia three sons were alain. 

The wife of the knight was heavy, and the king 
aent word that if she were to have a babe son to alay 
him, but that if it were a baby daughter to keep her 
alÌTe^ and keep her. It was a lad that she had, and 
there was a kitchen wench within who had a lore son. 
Braomall was her name, and Domhnoll was the name 
of her son. 

When the son of the knight was bom, this one 
fled with the two, the knight's son and her own soa 
They were being fed at the cost of the knight's wif& 
She was there on a flay, and for fear they should be 
hungry, she went to a town land to seek food for them. 
They were hungry, and she was not coming, and they 
saw three fleer coming towanls the bothy. The 
knight*s son was where the other was, and he asked 
what creatures were thera He told him there were 
creatures on which there was meat and clothing. 

*' If we were the better for it I would catch them,** 
said h& 

Ha I an and he caught the three deer, and they 
were before his " muime " when she came. She flayed 
them, and they ate, and she marie a dress for him of 
the deer's hides.* Thtis they were in a good way till 
the deer fiuled, and hunger came upon them again, 
and she went again to the town Und. There came a 
great horse that belonged to the king — a wild horse 

* I hmw toTeril vtrtioae of a loag wy wÌM fiorj eallad Um 
*«Lsdoftke8kiaajh«sk8.» 
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to ihe place where they were. He asked of Donald 
what beast was that 

''That is a beast on which sport is donsy one is 
upon him riding him." 

'' If we were the better for him I would catch 
him/' said he. 

'' Thou ill-conditioned tatterdemalion 1 to catch 
that beast 1 It would discomfit any man in the 
realm to catch him." He did not bear any more 
chatter, but he came round about, and he struck his 
fist on Donald, and he drove his brains out Ho put 
an oaken skewer through his ear, and he hung him up 
against the door of the bothy. " Be there thou fifty 
beyond the worsts" said he. 

Then he stretched out after the horse, and the hides 
were trailing behind him. He caught the horse, and 
he mounted him ; and the horse that had never borne 
to see a man, he betook himself to the stable for fear. 
His father^s brother had got a son by another wife. 
When he saw the palace he went up with wonder to 
look at the palace of his father's brother. 

His muime never had called him anything but 
"the great fool "and " Creud orm." When he per- 
ceived the son of his father's brother playing shinty, he 
went whore ho was, and, " Croud orm," said he. 

** Who art thou," said Uie king's son — " of the 
gentles or ungentles of the realm, that has the like 
of that speech t" 

" I am the great fool, the son of the knight's 
wife, the nursling of the nurse, and the foster-brother 
of Donald the nurse's son, going to do folly for my- 
self^ and if need were, it is I Uiat could make a fool 
of thee also." 

" Thou ill-conditioned tatterdemalion ! make a fool 
of me )" said the king's son. 
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He pni over the fist and he droTe the brain out of 
him. **Be there, then, thou fifty over worse, as is 
Donald the nurse's son, with an oaicen skewer throogh 
his ear." 

He went in whore the king wa& " Crend orm," 
said he. 

"* Who art thoo," said the king—" of the gentles or 
nngentles of the realm, that hast such a speech )** 

*' I am the great fool, the son of the knight's wife^ 
the narsling of the nurse, and the foster-brother of the 
norse's son, going to make folly for myself^ and if need 
were^ it is I thai could make a fool of thee alsa" 

^ Well, then, it is not thou that made me thai, but 
my counsellor, on the day thai I slew thy father, and 
did not slay thy mother." 

Then the king went with him. Eyery one^ then, 
thai he fell in with in the town, they were going with 
him, and that was their blessing, " Creud orm." 

There was a splendid woman in the realm, and 
there was a great "Fachach" thai had taken her 
away. The people thought, if they could bring him to 
the presence of this woman, that he would set his head 
I9(m her, and thai he would let the people away ; that 
il was likely they would come between himself and the 
Fachach, and thai the Fachach would kill him. Thai 
time he was an utter fooL 

[Of Iks poem, MAoLean reinftrkt: — **Bom% of Iks p lga n 
èlo^ and pronnndfttioii it raeh m it contidered Irish ; for ex- 
aaiplt, Iks partjola nl for oha, dho for dkà, ooi for cm ; Imi theto 
firms of expreMÌoo were oommoo in the HigkUmle; tdd to 
wUob, a caltiTAted dialect wm probabi/ comiBoo to both coos- 
trios. The Tertificaiioa ii exoeedlngly karmoaioaa sad Tsriod. 
la tomo lines the namber of tjnablee it ebortor, to giro rooB 
Cbt the empbaeii sod slow atteraaco required bj (bo toaoe. la 
reoitiog tbo poem, the pronanciation of the reciter was poealiar, 
sad diftred widely (rooi thai of Us ooavsrsatSoosI dislset. 
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** It appears that thif Lyrio was considered hj the Gael their 
best, for it is said, * Qach dan go dan an Deirg ;' * Gach laoidh 
go Uoidh an amadain mhoir ;' *Gach eaohdraidh gu eachdraidh 
Ghonnail.' Each poem to the poem of ike Bed; eaeklaytotkeiaif 
of the great fool ; each hittory to the hietofy of OomuU (u <o &e re- 
fared a» a etandard). In Dr. Smith's * 8ean Dana,' there is m 
laoidh an amadain mhoir quoted, entirely different from tliia 
one.*'^H. MacL.] 

The lay is in ''Sean Dana" as part of Cath 
MhanuisL Another long poem was published under 
the name of " Laoidh an Amadain Mhoir/' which I 
have failed to get at the British Museum. The lan- 
guage of the version here given is difficult, and it diffen 
in construction and in sound from the spoken modem 
Gaelic of the district There seems every reason to 
consider it as a fragment It seems to describe a single 
adventure only, and there must liave been a prelude 
and a sequel to it 

Perhaps Gillmhin (Fairfine) was the lady whom the 
Fachach had taken away, and who made an entire fool 
of the mighty simpleton. 

There is something allegorical in the adventuia 
There is a mystic valley in which the hero is tempted, 
and yields to a cup of pleasure, but when he perseveres^ 
his punishment is lightened, and he gets to the golden 
city. There he yields to sloth, but when he holds to 
his promise, and resists temptation, and fights manfully, 
he is delivered from all his woes. If this view be 
correct^ this may be part of the same tradition which is 
interwoven wiUi the romances of Arthur and his 
knights, which were certainly founded on Celtic tradi- 
tions, and which pervade all £uropa 

The story of Peronnik L'ldiot^ in the ''Foyer 
Breton," is of the same class. The hero is an oiphan, 
and a simpleton, and proves himself a hero with sharp 
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witi. He takes aeirice as a herd at a hnn^ and there 
sees knights going to Keiglas to seek the golden basing 
and the diamond lanca The one is filled with any 
food which the owner desires, cores diseases, and ndses 
the dead ; the other crushes all that it toaches, and 
shines like a flame ; both belong to a giant magician 
who lÌTes at Keiglas. Now Keiglas might be Cathair 
Glas, the gray or mystic city. The golden basin, 
though it has more virtues, has the same properties as 
the (Gaelic Ballan iochahlaint (vessel of balsam), and 
the ahining lanoe is own brother to Claidheamh geal 
Soluis, the white gkive of li^t 

Keiglas was surrounded by an enchanted foiesti 
in which TÌTnletB seemed to be torrents, and shadowy 
rocks and vain shows terrified the wanderer. Beyond 
that, a dwarf korrigan guarded an apple tree, which 
was the same which grew in Eden ; further on, a lion 
with Tipers for a mane, guarded a magic flower, which 
dissolved enchantments ; still further, a shoal of 
dragons watched the lake in which they swam ; and 
lastly, a terrible black man, with many eyes, guarded 
a fearful valley. He was chained to a rock, and armed 
with an iron bullet^ which returned to him when he 
had thrown it, and he at least is a common character 
in Gaelic tales (see page 1 5). When all these dangeis 
were passed, temptation assailed the adventurer in the 
shape of delicious food, pleasant drinks, and fair 
women, and if he yielded he felL 

All these dangers Peronnik the Breton idiot over> 
comes by wily stratagems. The Gaelic Amadan Mor 
overcomes temptation also, but he conquers by valour 
and dogged perseverance, rather than by wOea 

Peronnik, the half-starved idiot, catches a colt of 
thirteen months, rides through the wood, and at last, 
by the help of a yellow lady who tarns out to be the 
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plague, kills the magician, and acquires the magio 
basin and lance. He appears on the side of the Bretons 
in a war with the French at Nantes, kills his foes with 
the lance, brings his fiiends to life when killed, and 
feeds them when alive with the magio basin; and 
fii^Ji ^0 g<>^ to Palestine, where he destroys annies^ 
forces the Emperor of the Saracens to be baptized, and 
marries his daughter, '' by whom he had one hundred* 
children." 

By some accounts he still lives with all his fionily. 
The great fool does not go to Palestine^ but Connal 
Guilbeinach does, and he there acquires a magic shining 
sword, and a talisman, which brings the dead to lifio. 
I am inclined to rank '' the Great fool " with '' Peronnik 
the idiot," to place the golden city on the same magic 
hill of the imagination as Kerglas, and to consider the 
''lay" as one episode in tlie adventures of a Celtic 
hero, who in the twelfth century became Perceval le 
chercheur du basin. He, too, was poor, and the son of 
a widow, and half starved, and kept in ignorance by his 
motlier, but nevertheless he got a horse and venison, 
and acquired knowledge from King Arthur's knights, 
and joined them ; and in the end he became possessed 
of that sacred basin le Saint Graa^'^and the holy lance, 
which, though christian in the story, are manifestly the 
same as the Gaelic talismans which appear so often in 
Gaelic tales, and which have relations in all popular 
lore, — the glittering weapon which destroys, and the 
sacred medicinal cup which curea 

May 18, 1861. — ^The foart«eii yenei niimbered with an (*) 
art inserted finom a reraion written down for Sir Kenneth Mao- 
kenaie, in 1850, at Qairlooh, chiefl/ from the recitation of John 
MacPhenon, then eighty-eight yean old, and that headed—" How 
the might (neart) of the Qreat Fool got the Tiotory over the 
Qlamoor (druigheachd) of Hananan (mhananain), and how he 
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took his legf bock Again from bim b/ bif migbi.** I am indebted 
to Mr. Niebobon of Edinborgb, wbo bid tbe M88. 

Tbe twelve venee nnmbered witb (f) ere not in tbe Geiriocb 
▼oriioQ. Tbe remeiabg tbirty-soTen reroee ere eommon to botb. 
No two Tewei, bmrdlj two Koei ere identioel ; bot tbe Teriationi 
ere iHgbl, end tbe pbonetic Telae of tbe words ii preeerred in 
elmoet every inetenoe. Tide eeeme a ttrong argument for tbe 
traditiona] preeenration of tbeee poeme. 

1 and 8, wbicb are not in mj Tersioo, and 4, wbiob Ìa not in 
tbe other, togetber lead me to eaepect eitber tbat tbif was oom- 
poeed to imitate an older poem, and to teacb a moral lesson ; or 
tbat some one bas tried to giro an old poem a moral tarn. Tbe 
langnage of S and 8 is biblical ; 4 is magical, and so is tbe bolk of 
tbe poem ; and tbe rbytbm of 8 and 4 is dillerent from tbe rest. 
Tbe bearing of tbis on Welsh tradition is referred to elsewhere. 
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THE LAY OF THE GREAT FOOL 

1— Bard. 
Talk of wonder that was hoard without liu. 
Of the idiot to whom hosts yield, 
A haugbtj son who yields not to arms. 
Whose name was the ini(rhty fool. 



Hie might of the world lie lisd seized 

In his hands, and it wss no rude deed. 

It was not the strength of his blade or his shield. 

But tliat the mightÌiMt yvae in his grasp. 

Od hh falliag on • hiddeu glen, 

Wherein ba narcr before hod ttiiJ, 

Of loielieit itntb uiJ gmi and plain, 

Anit (ootid of the warn '^ntt udi Uigfat iloDt. (Kuo 6.) 
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LAOIDH AN AMADAIN MHOIR— (1.) 

1 

Sgenl namharr a chualns gun bhreogi 
Air òinid dh'an geill na èloigh ; 
Mac meanmnach nach dearg le aimif 
D'am b*ainm an t-Amadan mor. 

2* • 

Neart an domhain gu'n ghlao e 

'Na lamhaibh 'a chu ba ghnionih borb. 

Cha be neart a sgèith no lainn, 

Ach an treine bb' ann a bhi na dbom. 



Air Uchnirt a*o glMum diomhair dhò 

Anni nAob robh e fet roimh Hamh, 

A b' ailto imtb a*i frmr a't fona, 

PQaiin nan tonn ri iHot gaeli iMg. (Qalrloeli 4.) 
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3* 

Lasting long ere we had come, 
Many a chief is beneath his sway ; 
Another little tale I'd tell, 
Be it there discerned, and it is strang& 

4t 

A day when the mighty fool 

Was in Lochlan's bounds in a magic cloud. 

Himself and one beauteous dame, 

As a woman her beauty sufficed. 

5 

Meeting in a vast shore-glen, 
As a rose ever growing through it^ 
Floods, and strife, and grass, and sound, 
Eoar of waves on shore of sea. 

6 GlLVBHN. 

'' There was seen," said Gilveen young, 

*' A gruagach of the yellowest cloak in the way, 

A new coloured vessel in his grasp,* 

Like to a cup in which was drink." 

7t— Fool. 

It was then the great hero spoke, 
" Is it an empty ilowor I see 1 
It is, when greatest is my thirst, 
That it's coming were best for healtlL" 

8 GiLVBBK. 

" An earnest entreaty I make to thee, 
Drink not his draught, take not his food, 
Till thou kuowest what is the glen 
Wherein thou wert never before." 

* Of flaming gold. 
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3* 

A leankdn fad air dhaine ieachd 
'8 iomadh oend a iha fa 'amachd ; 
Qgeul beag eile' dh' innaean ann 
Tnigear tiball '• gu bheil e ait 

4t 
Laiha do'n Amadan mhor, 
An criochan Lochlann fo cheo diaodh, — 
£ f hein agus aona mhaca inna ; 
Ba leoir a h-ailleachd mar mhiiaL 

5 

Tachairt an gleann diomhair, ròdh. 
Mar roe fas roimhe riamh, 
Sionan, atrenbh, a's four, a*8 fonn, 
Sioirm nan ionn ri atioa na lèL 

6 

" Chonnacas,*' area Gilmhin og, 
** Gmagach 'aan rod a*8 bnidh brot^ 
Soitheach nr, daite 'na dom* 
Coltach ri com am biodh deoch. 

7t 
Sin ntudr labhair Macabh mor, 
'' An e roe f^() tha mi a reirf 
*8an tudr a*8 motha mo thart, 
'8 gu*m b* f haarr a theachd gu bealluL'* 

8 

^ Achanaich a dh* iarrama* art» 
Na ol a dheoch *8 na gabh a bhiadh, 
Ga fioeraich gu di 'n gleann 
Nach robh thu ann roimhe riamh." 

• A db* or laiHt. 
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9t — Gruaoaoh. 

After that had been spoken to him. 
Out spoke the Gniagach of the Cup, 
'* Be not downcast stalwart youth, 
Be merry and quaff thy draught" 

10— Bakd. 

In the like commune with liim 

Out spoke he, and it was no wise speech. 

He gave a haughty clashing dart, 

And there was no drop in the cup but he drank. 

11 

Away went the Gruagach of the Cup : 
Unlucky was the cup to drink, 
Tlio two legs down from the knee 
Were wanting to tlie luighty fool 

12 GiLVEEN. 

Then it was young Gilveen spoke, 
'* Great is this woo has befallen thee. 
Scarce are thy friends in the great world ; 
Unliked by Uiem is thy want of feet.* 

13— Foou 

'' Hist 1 now thou Gilveen young, 
Ceuso thy woe aiitl be thou still. 
No leg sliall be under one in tlie land, 
Or I myself will get my two feet" 

1 4t— Bard. 
Tliero they wended the pair, 
The wonmn and the hero of heaviest tread, 
Swifter was he on his two knees 
Tliaii six at tlieir swiftness of foot 

• They*!! not weep thy want of feet. 
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9t 

An deigh sin fhoclachadh dhò 

Go *n do bheaniiAÌch gmagaoh a* chairii, 

'* Na In dubhach oglaich mhoir ; 

Bi aubhach a'a ol do dheoch.** 

10 

Air a' chomain ohiadhna dhò, 
Labhair eaan *8 cha b* e *ghloir ghlio ; 
Thug • sitheadh broaiagneach borb^ 
'8 cha robb braon 'a a' cliom nach d' ibh. 

11 

Ga *n d' imich gmagacb a' cbninif 
Neo-Uiaadhach a* choim ri ol ; 
An da choia, fo'n g^oin-shioa, 
Bha *dhith an Amadain mhoir. 



12 

*Sin nnair labhair GUmhin og, 

" '8 mor am bron aeo thainig ort^ 

'8 tearo do charaid 'aan domhan mhor, 

'8 Di neo-oil lao ihu 'bhith gun choia"* 

IS 

" Uist a nia a Ghilmhin og, 
Sguir ad' bhron, a*a hi nad* thoad ; 
Cha bhi caa fo f hear aa tir 
Neo gheibh mi fhin mo dha choia." 

Ut 

DW imich iad an aind *nan dia, 
A bhean 'aan laoch bu tniime iroad ; 
Bu loaithe eaan air a dha ghluin 
Na aeiaear air loathaa an ooa 

* 8 cha bhrao lao tbn bU goa obot. 
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15 

They heard the hunt in the glen; 

The voice of the hound and music sweet, 

Eapidly chasing the elk(^ 

On the moorland that suited best 

16 

On the moorland that suited best 
Was seen the deer from the mountains wild, 
The red eared and very white hound 
Keenly baying upon Ids track. 

17 

SwifUy he gave a dart, 
That sudden cast with his keen blade^ 
There was driven by force of the hero's hand 
Tlie spear through the deer's two sides. 

18 — Fool. 

They caught hold of the white stag-hound, 

And out of hand put him on leash. 

" Be there making music by me. 

Till one comes after thoe from the chase.*' 

19— Bard. 

There was seen descending a glen 

A Qruagoch in full splendour of gold, 

Hand on blade on his left side, 

And his two spears and his shield in his grasp. 

20 

Certes they asked a tale from him. 
Or what road the stranger used. 

* They took an alternate tale about 

* Wliat was the land where they used to be. 
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15 

Chnal iad an fhaghaid 's a' ghleann ; 
Gnth gadliair ann a 'a binn oeol 
A' raith na h-eilid gu dian 
Air an f hireach a b' iheair doigh. 

16 

Air an f hireach a b* f heair doigh, 
Chnnnacaa fiadh o bheannaibh borb, 
'S gadhar clnaa-doaig gle gheal 
A' tabhann gu gear 'na loig. 

17 

Thag eaan aiiheadh ga grad ; 
An orchair chlia nd le hum genr ; 
Thirtadh, le neart ktmh an hunch, 
An t-aleagh roimh dha thaobh an Fheidh. 

18 

Bheir iad air a' gadhar bhàn, 

'8 air a humh gti *n choir air eilL 

'' Bi iu agam deanadh cinil 

On *n d* thig fear o 'n iuil a' d' deigh." 

19 

Chnnnacaa a* ieamadh le gleann 
Omagach ann Ian deanadh òir, 
Lamh air lann air a thaobh cli, 
*8 a dha ahlea^ 'a a ^giaih 'na dhom. 

20 

Dh' fhoighneachd iad igeol deih gu beachd, 
Na oo'n rod a chleachd an aoidh f 

* Oabh iad ^geola dheth ma aeach, 

* Ciod i 'n iir a'n do chleaehd a UiL 
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21 — Gbuagaoh. 
" Bidiie Coicair is my name^ 
And on each spot I have victory won. 
I am the Groagach of the white atag-honnd 
That has fallen into thine hand." 

22— Foou 
" Thou Gruagach of the handsomest mien, 
I will give thee assurance of this, 
That Gruagach of the white stag-honnd 
Shall not henceforth he said to thee. 

23 

" Wiirt not suffice thee, mighty son, 
A make-weight or two to he in the scale I 
As the whole of the hunt is heneath thy power 
To leave the white stag hound with me. 

24 — Gbuaoaoh. 
" It is I, indeed, who mode the hunt, 
As the idiot is wrathful and fierce, 
Whichever one is of strongest hand. 
His he the white stag-hound and the deer." 

25» 

" Since my stag-hound has fallen to thee, 
And thy feet are awanting, 
Food and clothing take thy desire ; 
I would give that to thee and thy wife. 

26 GiLVBEN. 

** Accept that, said Gilveen young. 
And give the white stag-hound to him," 
" r 11 give him, and a speckled hound, 
And if it pleased thee, a greater thing." 

* There leeiDt to be lome deaoriptioii of a fight wanting here, 
unlett the Qairloch Tenion it right 

" It if I myeelf who made the hunt," 
So taid the fool fiercelj. 
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21 

" Ridire Corcair b'e m' ainm, 
*S air gach ball gu 'n d* thug mi bnaidh. 
*S mise gmagach a' ghadhair bUdn 
A thailadh ann an laimh thn ; *' 

22 

*' A Gmagach od a 'a ailne dealbh 
Bheir nuse 'dhearbhadh sin duit, 
Nach bi gmagach gadhair bain 
Aa an 860 ri ràdh rìui*' 

23 

** Nach fhof^ainn leaiaa 'Mhice mhoir 
Leatrom no dha 'bhiih 'san roinn, 
'8 an t-aeUg oUe 'bhith fo d' bhinn, 
*S an gadhar ban a leiginn learn.** 

24 

*' *S miae ain a rinn an t-aeilg ; 
Mar tha*n t- Amadan garg, dian ; 
'8 ge b* e neach a*8 tteiae lamh 
*8 leia an gadhar ban 'a am fiadh." 

25 

** '8 o tharlladh mo ghadhar ort, 
Agna do choaan gu d* dhiih, 
Biadh a*8 aodach, gabh d*a reir, 
Bheirinn dhoit fhein 'a do d' mhnaoi 

26 

''Oabh atud,** am Oilmhin og, 
'8 an gadhar b4n a ihoirtdhò." 
** Bhetroam agua gadhar breac, 
'8 na* b* aill leai na bu mho." 
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27— Bard. 
Then wended they on the thiee. 
Under the guidance of the man. 
He raised in the hollows of his shield 
The sling-shafb Q, and the woman, and the deer. 

28 

Then was seen, appearing aside^ 
A still city filled with the glitter of gold. 
And there was no hue that eye hath seen 
That was not in plenty the court within. 

29— Fool. 

Then asked the mighty fool, t 

** What was the city of gold by the way, 
Of noblest form and most beauteous mien. 
Shall I find out from whence it came 1" 

30 — Qruagaoh. 

*' €k>ld Yellow City is its name, 
From Mount Modest and glens of gloom,* 
And there are in it of guileful men. 
But I only and my single dame. 

31t 

*' Yonder glen that thou camest through, 

Full of glamour it is always, 

But little it has taught to me 

But to behold the worth of my dame. 

82t 

** A young wife that I found in the tower. 
The sight of an eye no better was. 
Whiter than very snow is her form, 
Gentle her eye, and her teeth like a flower." 

* Perhaps " QlaDDumoil,** in th* coontj of Dublin, wh«rt 
Fenian legendi are localised. 
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27 

Dh* imioh iad, an tin 'nan triair, 

Anna an iuil a rinn am fear ; 

Thog e 'n ciannagidbh a ^giath 

An erann-tabhniU, 'a am fiadh, 'a a' bhean. 

28 

Chonnacaa a' iighinn ti taobh 
Cathair chaomh *a Ian deanadh oir ; 
*8 oha robh dath a channaic soil 
Nach robh anna a' chuiit na 'a leoir. 

29 

Dh* fboighneachd an t- Amadan mor, 
'' Co i 'chathair oir, ri li-iail, 
A'a brea£^ cmth 'a ia ailne dreach f 
*S am fidflh mi mach oo dheth a iha f " 



30 
** 'ChaUmir orbhoidh gu 'm b' *h-ainm 
O Dhnn Tairbh *8 o ghleanina Smol, 
*8 cha 'n *eii innt' a dh'f hearaibh fbU 
Ach miae fba a'a m' aona bbean.* 

31 

" An gleann ain roimh d' thainig ihn trid 
Lan de dhraodhachd tha e 'ghnath; 
8 baag a dh' f haoghloim e dhomh f hain 
Ach 'bhiih 'g amhare beoa mo mhni. 

32t 

** Bean og a f hoair mi 'aan tor 
Naoh robh amhare aùl na b' f hearr ; 
'8 gile na gach aneachd a oorp, 
'8 mall a roag, 'a a dead mar bhlath." 

* A ehaUiair oimldh, uid Dongvbh (Q«irloeh TtraloaX eooiAÌn 
ekroit ; a aaiM iaeompreliMeibla. 
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33*— Ladt. 

The dame of exceeding beauty blessed 
The Groagach so lovely and brown. 
" Who is the lady stately and young, 
Or the big man tliou hast yielded tof " 

84* — Gbuagach. 

" The mighty Fool is his name, 
And his wife is the young Faiifine ; 
The men of the world are at his beck, 
And the yielding to him was mina" 

35*— Ladt. 

" I think marvellous what thou say'st^" 
So said Uie young Fairiine ; 
" If the men of the world are at his beck, 
That he'd let his legs go with them." 

36* — Gruagach. 

" I'll give thee my word, oh dame. 
That the men of the world are at his beck ; 
And were it not glamour of Comain cross, 
He'd not let his legs go with them." 

37 

" And now that I may go to the chase, 

To the ruddy mountains and glens of gloom. 

Do thou watch, my brother of love, 

My house, my wife, and my store of gold! 

38 

" So long as I am without^ 

Do thou nor slumber or droop thy head. 

Let never a man within 

Or a man out^ if one come in." 
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Bheannaich a bhean a b f hearr snuagh 

Do na Oniagach aloinn donn. 

** Co macan atendgheaJ og 

No 'm fear mat d'an d' thug thn geillf " 

84» 

** An t amadan mor gar e ainin 
'S a gheilbhinn og gar i 'bhean 
Fir an domhain tha ga 'mhein 
'S mise fein ga'n gheill da." 

85» 

" 'S ioghnadh learn na tha tha agradh," 
'8e labhair a Gheilbhinn og ; 
** Fir an domhain ga bheil ga' mhein 
S ga laigeadh e a chaaan lea" 

8«» 

'* Bheir miae mo bhriathra' bhean 
Fir an domhain ga bheil ga mhein ; 
'8 mar b' e draidheachd Chomain chroia 
Cha laigeadh e a chaaan leò." 

87 

Gki*n d* tbeid miae 'nia a ahealg 

A bheanntai dearg 'a a ghleanntai amol ; 

Haihaich thaaa, 'bhrathair ghraidh, 

Mo theach, 'a mo mhnai, 'a mo chaid oir. 

88 

Cho fad *8 ga'm bi miae maigh 

Na deanaa lochd 'a na crom do cheann ; 

Na leig dain* idir a stoach ; 

Na duine *mach ma thig ann." 
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39— Bard. 

They went to the chase the three, 

The dog, and the Gruagach, and the white stag-hound. 

The two fair ones and the great son 

Stayed waiting within the city of gold. 

40 — Foou 

Then outspoke the hero large, 
" Gilveen young, here at my head, 
A heavy sleep is enticing me. 
We did not yield up in the glen." 

41*— Bajux 

Ho was not long in his sleep 

A Gruagach came in from the way, 

And gave a kiss to the Gruagach's 4ame, 

And the lady wus not ill pleased that ho came. 

42t — Bard and Gilvebn. 

The young wife sat beneath his head ; 

In her mien she pictured a sun, 

And said she to Uie stalwart youth, 

'' Thou hast slumbered, but not for thy good 

43 

" Thou hast slumbered, but not for thy good. 
There came a mighty warrior in * 
And gave a Idss to the Gruagach dame ; 
Unlucky it is that the stranger came.'* 

44 — Bard. 

Up rose the mighty fool. 

To the doorway went he^ 

Never struck blacksmith, tinker, or wright 

A door more strongly than the angry wight 
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39 

Dh* imieh iid a shealg 'nan trioir 
An CO, *8 an groagaehi 'a an gadhar b4n ; 
An diihia ban 'a am macabh mor 
Dh* f ban *8 a' chathair oir ri h-ioiL 

40 

Sin do labhair Macabh mor, 
*' Ghilmhin og aeo aig mo cheann 
Tha 'n cadal trom 'gam bhnaireadh ; 
Ni 'n òbamaid suaa 'a a' ghleann." 

41* 

Cha b' f hada bba e na ahnain 

Thainig Grnagach a' rod a ateach 

'S do bhean a Gmagaich thug e pog 

'S cha b' f huaihach leia nn oigh a iheachd. 

42t 

Oa'n ahoidh an og-bhean fo 'cheann ; 

Mac aamhhiidh dealbha i ri grain ; 

'8 thniit i ria an oglach mhor, 

" Rinn thu aoaimhneaa, 'a cha b* e t' f henm. 

43 

" Rinn thu aoaimhnaaa, 'a cha b' a t' f beam ; 
Thainig gaiqgeach trean a iteach, 
'8 do 'n mhnaoi ghroagaich thug e pog ; 
'8 neo-bhnadhach an aoidh a iheachd." 

44 

Dh* eirich an t-Amadan mor; 
Thun an doraia a ghabh a. 
Cha d' bhuail gobha, oeard, na aaor, 
Comhki 'a tiaiw na 'n laoch bork 
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46*— Fool. 

** Unless I were sound enough 

He had not come in from the road, 

Till comes the Groagach of the golden doon. 

With my will he goes not out." 

46 — Gbuaoaoh. 

Up rose the warrior straight and brown, 
And the arms were seized by grasp. 
" Leave the doorway, stalwart youth, 
Thou art there instead of right" 

47t— Fool. 

Thus answered the warrior great 

To the hero of the firm speech, 

" Till he comes, the Gruagach who is out, 

Thou slialt he in or thy head." 

48» 

" Still wUl I give my vows, 
Though thou thinkest much of thy speech ; 
When comes the Gruagach of the golden doon 
He will repay thee for his wife's kiss." 

49* — Gruagaou. 

" Wilt not suffice thee, thou mighty man. 
Seven vats full of glittering gold, 
Cattle and horses, and untaxed land. 
Plain of the plains and the woman's doon V 

50* 

" Thou mayest get that, and to boot 
My tissue vesture and horse, 
Who 's as ready on sea as on land. 
If thou wilt but let me go out" 
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46» 

** Mar Uiithiiin a' m' shoain ga leor 
Cha tigeadh e a' rod a steach 
'8 gOB an tig Gmagach dun an oir 
Le mo dheoin cha teid e mach." 

46 

Dh* eirich an gaiageach deaa, donn, 
S' ghlacadh leis na h-ainn 'na dhorn, 
" Fag an donia oglaich mhoir ; 
An àite ooir a bhiodh tu ann." 

47t 

Air freagairt do Mhacabh mor. 
Air a* ghai^geach na gloir iheann, 
" Gn 'n d' thig an gmagach tha moigh 
Bidh ioaa sieach no do cheann.*' 

48» 

** Bheir miae mo bhriaihra foa 
Ot mor leat na bheil tha ag* radh ; 
Noair thig Gruagach don an oir 
Oii'n diol e ort pog a mhna." 

49» 

" Nach foghnadh laataa mhic a mhoir 
Saachd Ian dabhaich 'a dh'or glan 
Crodh a'a eich fearann aaor 
Raon nan raon a'a don nam ban." 

60» 

" Gheibheadh in ain a'a ni 'a mo 
Mo cholaidh ahroil agua m' each 
*8 00 deaa leia miiir agna Ur 
A chionn mo ligaadh a mach " 
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51*— Fool. 

" Still will I give my vows, 
Though thou thinkest much of thy speech ; 
When comes the Oruagach of the tiasae cloak. 
He will repay Ìhee for his wife's kiss." 



52 — Gruagaoh. 

** From the Groagach of the Cup I got 
Thy one foot to let me in ; 
I '11 blow it beneath thee with joy 
If thou leave the way to go out'* 

53 — ^Bard. 

With his own magic he blew 
His one foot beneath him as ever it was, 
And said the Gruagach, who was wise, 
'' It is time for me now to depart." 

54 — Foou 

Thus answered the warrior great, 
" A little stay yet for a slow space, 
The other foot for a sturdy step, 
I'll take from thee or thy head." 

55 — Gbuagaoh. 

When the hero was in hard straits, 
He suddenly sprang to the breast of his dame 
** My comeliness I throw upon thee, 
Guiud me my feet and my hand." 

56t — ^FooL. 

'' If death be a terror to thee. 
For the dear wife of most beauteous mien. 
The other foot thou wouldst give away 
A refuge in that hour for thy head." 
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61* 

''Bheir mise mo bhriaUua fo8 
Ge mor leai na bheil tiha ag'Tadh 
Gn'n tig Oniagach a bhndt shroil 
'8 gu'n diol e ort pog a mhna." 

52 

'' Fhuair mi o gbraagach a' chnim 
Do leiih dboa a m' leig a steach ; 
Seideam fodhad i' gu m* dheoin, 
'8 ma leigeaa an rod a mach.*' 

53 

Sheid etan le dhraodhachd fhein 
A leith-cho8 foidh mar bha i riamh ; 
'8 thoirt an gmagach a bha glic, 
^'Qnr tim dhomh htàfh nia a trialL** 

54 

Air £reagairt do Mhacabh mor, 
''8tad beag fathasd gu foil mall; 
A chas eOe ga cenm cmaidh 
Bheir mise oait no do cheann." 

55t 

Noair a bba 'n gai^geach an càs cmaidh, 
Duibh loom ga loath ri nchd na mnai, 
" Tilgidh mi mo chnimrin (*) ort ; 
Dion domh mo choaan 'a mo lamh.^ 

56t 

''Ma *8 h-4Migal laat am bia, 
Do 'n ^iraidh-bhean a *a ailne dealbh 
A' chas eile bheirsadh ta oait ; — 
Didaan, air an nair, dho d* eheann." 
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57t— Bard. 

He was not allowed to come to worda^ 
When the gieat one was upon him. 
And unless f other foot was given him 
Slice in two ! eie he could ciy for Fionn. 

58* — Obuaoaoh. 

Then with his own glamour he put 
His two legs under him as they were, 
And said the Gruagach, who was wise, 
" It is time for me now to h^gone." 

59— Fool. 

** These feet I have now got below 

I yield not to thee nor to them, 

The day will not come that thou goest out> 

Till comes the Gruagach of the golden doon." 

60 — Gruagach. 

'* I am the Gruagach of the golden doon, 

And great is my boast of thy good will, 

And (I am) the Gruagach of the white stag hound 

That fell into thy hand, 

61t 

" And that took these feet o£f thee 
To try thy courage and thy force ; 
I blow them beneath thee again. 
Right as straight as thou wert" 

62* 

" Youth of most beauteous mein, 
I esteem thee great in each thing ; 
It was I took thy legs o£f thee 
To try thy valour and mind." 
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Cha d* leigeadh ga focaU dhò 
Nnair bha 'm fear mor as a chioDn ; 
'8 gan a choe eile ihoiit dhò, 
Sgiol na dhò ma 'n goirear Fionn. 

58* 

Chuir e'n am lè dhraidheachd fein 
A dlia chos fodha mar bha iad riomh 
8 iha' iri an Gmagach a bha glic 
"'8 miihich a nia a bhi trialL" 

59 

'' Na caaan aeo fliuair mi fodbam 
Cha leig mi leat iad na lea 
Cha d* thig an la a theid iha mach 
Ona an d' thig gmagach Dhon an oir." 

60 

" '8 miae gmagach Dhun an oir, 
'8 bu mhor mo bhoed oe do lixm, 
Agos gmagach gadhair bhàin 
A tharladh ann an lamb Ìhu. 

61t 

" '8 a thug na coaan ud diot 

A dhearbhadh do ghniomh a'a do Ingh ; 

Beideam fodhad iad a ria 

Cheart cho diieach *8 a bha thn.'* 

62» 

'' Oganaich ii ailte dreach 

Our mor mo bhcach ort 'a gach coia ; 

'8 gar mi bhon do chaaan d* iot 

A dhearbhadh do ghniomh 'a do thum. 



t9 
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63 — Bard. 

Then they laid hold hand on hand, 
Love on love, and good MriU on good will, 
One little tale on the dames,* 
A wondious tale heard without a lie. 

* Together, like the fellowship of the Fuie. 
And so the tale pasted away.— (Qairloch.) 

C) Fas, empty. Bds, a flower — probably the cop is called a 
flower. 

C) The word is translated hind, roe, etc. It is the sane word 
as elk, but it means a stag here. 

(*) Crann tabhail is translated ** sling" in Armstrong ; bat 
tabhail, according to the same authority, is *' catapult ; '* " Crann*' 
is a tree. It seems, then, that the word means some inftnunent 
made partly of wood, and used in the chase ; and I suspect it 
means cross-bow. Men are represented on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland shooting with cross-bows. See p. 100. 

0) CuimeÌT^ neat, trim, well formed, elegance ; cuimrtii, my 
elegance, my elegant self. 
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63 

ling iad an sin lamh air lamh ; 
Gaol air ghaol a*8 minn air mhinn ; 
Aona ^ol beag air na mnai, 
Sgeol uamharr' a chualaa gon bhreig. 

* Araon mar diomoim na Feiniie 
'8 dh imieh an sgeol mar tin. 

Cao«ao, fiftj. iBHy to drink. 

BiovAV, I do not know this word, unless it is a eormpiioa of 
sitlMan, a knoll. Srasuna, I do not know unless it is strath, a 
strath. The line might be read this way— 

Sithean, srath, a*s fear a*s fonn. 
Knoll, strath, grass, and land. 

9not na lei, I think is slios na lei. Lia, an old name for a 
stream : on the side of the stream. Bodh, I suspect, is " Tsrj 
exteasÌTe.** Maoa m«a, is, I think, a superior woman. 

BdmnACH UB DAm na dom, should he, I think, *na dhom. 

H. M*L. 



On the anthoritj of Armstrong, and taking similar words, I 
have put a meaning on the douhtlul Uney but I am not sure that 
ll If oorrsot. See Tarions readings, footnote. J. F. C. 
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Bha dithis bhndthruin luUr mn Eirinn, '• Ibar dhiu Via rlgli 's Ihtr na 
ridire. Bha iad poada le chefle. Air an ridire bha aUochd, '• cha 
robh tUochd air an righ idir. Ba tamailteach Ids an ridire *8 la *cfaald 
mao an riogfaaclid a bbith aig an righ idir. 'Se an ni a bh' ana 
chroinoich iad arm le cheile air gach taobiL An latha blair a thug 
iad mharbhadh an ridire 'a a thrioir mac 

Blia bean an ridire trom, 's chair an righ fioi na "m bn leanabb 
mic a bhiodh aioe a mharbhadh, ach na *m bn leanabh nigliian a 
bhiodh ann a chnmail beo *• a ghleidheadh. 'Se gille a bh' aioe ; 'a 
bha learbhanta cidain a aUigh aig an robh mae diolain ; 'a e Braomall 
a b' ainn di, agoa 'a e DomhnuU a bh' air a mao. Noair a mgadh 
mac an ridire theich i aco leia an dithia, mac an ridire 'a a mac fhein, 
Bha Ud 'gam beathachadh air tailUbh bean an ridire. Bha i 'n aia 
latlia 'a eagai gu 'm biodh acraa orra dh' fbalbh i gn baile a dh' iar- 
raidh bidh dhaibh. Blia 'n t-acraa orra, 'a cha robh iae a' tighinny 
'a chunnaic iad tri feidh a' Ughinn ÌoDDfnÌdh na botha. Bha mac aa 
ridire far an robh am fear eile 'a dh' fhoighneachd a dè na creotairaan 
a bha 'n alud. Dh' innia e dlia gu'n robh crautairean ahr an robh 
biadh ague aodach. 

** Na 'm b' fheairde ainue e bheirinn orra," are* eaan. 

Roith e 'a rug e air na tri feidh, 'a bha iad air coinneamh a 
mhuime naair a thainig i. Dh' fheann i iad, 'a dh' ith iad, *a rinn i 
deiae dhaaan de chraicion nam fladlu Blia iad mar aeo gu doigheO 
gua an do theirig na feidh 'a an d' thainig an t-acraa orra a rithi% 'a 
chaidh iae an ain than a' bbaile. Thainig each mor a bheanadh do^ 
righ de dh dh' each fiadhail fur an robh iad. Dh' foighneachd eaan 
de Dbomhnull de 'm beathach a bha 'n aiud. 

** Tha 'n aiud beathach air am biotar a* deanadh apora ; biotar air 
a mbiun ga mharcachd." 

'* Na'm b fheairde ainn e bheirinn air/' are eaan. 

** Thoaa a luidealaich dhona a bbeireadh air a bheathach *od I dh, 
fhaiiHich e air duine a' an riogbachd breith air." Cha d' fhulaing a 
tuilleadh aeanachaia, ach thainig e mu 'n cuairt 'a bhuail e dam air 
Domhnall, 'a chuir e *n t-canchainn aa. Cbuir e atob daraich roimh 
a chluaia 'a chroch e ri doma na botha e. 

** Bi an ain caogad thar mhioaa," ars' eaan. 

Shin e air an each an aeo 'a na craidnn alaodadh ria. Bug e air 
an each 'a chaidh e air a mhuin ; 'a an t-each nach d* fhulaing duine 
riamh fhaidnn thug e'n atabull air leia an eagal. Bha brathair 'athar 
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•B diigli OHM fhaoUinn o mhoaoi en«. Noair a dumiiftle «Mn am 
paUtMgiuibb « fOM le loghnadh a cbolmhMd pdUaf bhrathalr *atliar. 

Ctm dT tlmblialrt a mhoimt rit riamh ach an t^madan mor agua 
'Oraad om.** Nnahr a mbothaleh anii mae bhrathair 'athar ag 
kmatm chaidh e fiur an robh e 'a, ** Craod orm,** on' asaa. 

''Co Urata,** arta mae an righ^ "da dh' oaisleaB na da dh' an- 
na riofhadid aig am MmQ a laithid ain da ehaint?" 

''Tba mia^ an i-araadan mor, mae bean an rklira,dalta nabanal- 
, ^ oomhdhalta Dbomhniill], mac na baoaltnim, a* fklbh a* daan- 
adll amadanarhd domh fbaio» *a na V fhaodar a *a ml a dbaanadh 
mnadan diotoa cnidaacbd /^ 

* Thoaa a loidcalaieh dhooa a dheanadh amadan dhlomta,** araa 
Mae an RIgb. 

drab a tbairis an dorn 'a ebnir a 'n t-aanebainn at. 

** Bl Uraaa an abi caogad thar mbSoaa mar a tba Dombnoll mae 
an banaltram agva itob daraieb rohnb a cbltMb.** 

Obabha itaigb an dn fitf an robb an rigb, " Craod orm ; art' atan. 

"Co tbnta,* art* an rigb, "da db' vaialtan na da db* aa-vaialtan 
an rfagbacbd aig am bbtil a laitbld tin da ebombradb ? ** 

** "Sa raiat an t- Amadan mor, mae bbaan an ridlre, dalta na banal- 
tram, *B oombdbalta Dbombnuill, mae na banaltmm, air fklbh a* 
damadb amadtnarbd dbomb fbain, 'a na *m b* fbovdar a *a mi a 
ibannadb f nit^** diolta eoklaaelKL* 

* Mata cba ta a rinn diomaa t aeb mo diomliairlaaeb an latb, a 
■harbb mi t* athair naeb do mharbh do mbathalr.** 

Db* fhalbh an rigb an tin Ida. A' b-nlla b-aon an tin a bha ag 
■■aa air 'a a bbaita bba lad a* falbh leii, 't b* a tind am baannacbadb 
*Craad orvL** Bba boirtannaeb riombaeb anna an rlogbaeÌMl, 'a bha 
fbaharb mor an daigb a toirt air (kibb. Smaointleb aa tloagb na*n 
dr tbagadb lad am flaaatt a* bbolreaanalcb a bba 'a tao a, ga *m gab- 
badb a otaa orra, t* ga 'a Idgaadb a*B tiaagb air faibb ; gar docba ga 
*m d* tbigaadb lad aadar t fhaia *t am faebaeb ; *a ga 'm marbbadh 
aai tebaeb a. Leig a a cbaad do*a t-alaagh *t mbarbb a am fjKÌiadi. 
Bha a *n aair tia *Ba laa amadan. 
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ImnUdi u hi to ba uurUnJ. 

LXXV. 

GUAIGEAN LADHRACH S' LOIREAN 
SPAGACIl 

« IBIO, JabnDcirar, 

THERE wuB at sijme time a king in Albainn wlioae 
name wiu Cumlia), and lie Iiad a great dog tliat 
used tu watdi tlie lionls. Wliun tlio cattle woie ttent 
out tlie dog would tend tliou to a placo wliuru tliore 
might be good grasa ; and tite dog would herd tliem 
there for the day, and in the evening lie would bring 
theiu honie. 

'lliere wore certain people dwelling near (o tlie 
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king^s boose, and thej had one son, and they oaed io 
•end the son on matten to the king's house eyery eyen- 
ing. There was one beaatifal sunny eyening, and the 
boy was going to the king's house on a matter, and he 
bad a ball and a shinny, and he was playing shinny 
forwards on the way to the king's house.* A dog 
met him, and the dog began to play with the ball ; he 
would lift it in his mouth and run with it At last 
the boy struck a blow on the ball while it was in the 
dog's mouth, and ho droye the ball down the dog's 
Ihioal; he stuffed it down with the shank of tihe 
shinny, and he choked the dog ; and since he had 
choked the dog, he himself had to go and keep the 
king*s cattle instead of the dog. He had to driye out 
the cattle in the morning, to drive them to good grass, 
and to stay and herd them all day, for fear they should 
be stolen, and to bring them home in the eyening as 
the dog used to do. So since he killed the dog^ and 
since it was in the place of the king's dog that he was, 
it was " Cu Chumhail ** (Cual's dog) that they used to 
say to liim ; and afterwards they altered the name to 
"Cuthullain."t 

On a day of the days Cuchullin put out the cattle, 
and he drove them to a plain that was there, and he 
was herding them ; and he saw a giant who was so 
big that he thought he could see the lift between his 
l^gs, coming to the side where he was, and driving a 
great ox before him ; and there were two great horns 
on the ox, and their points were backwards instead of 
being forwards. The giant came forward with the ox 
where Cuchullin was, and he said, 

* Thb ifl a eommoB praotic« taoDg Highkuid UddÌM bow. 

t Th« writer mMuii the Oiaiaoio hero, eoauDoolj ealled 
CaeliaQio ; to I have followed the amial tpelUng rathtr Ibaa 
Dtwsr*a, which ii hat Mother way of ezpnsrisg the iiBt soaad. 
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" I am going to take a while of sleep here, and if 
thou seest any other man of the giants coming after 
me, awaken ma It may be that I will not easUj be 
wakened, but waken thou me if thou canst." 

" What is waking to thee V* said Cuchullin. 

" It is," said the giant, '' to take the biggest stone 
thou canst find and strike me on the chest with it^ and 
that will wake ma'' 

The giant lay and slept and his snoring was as 
loud as thunder. But sleep was not long for himi till 
Cuchullin saw another giant coming, who was so big 
that he thought he could see the lift between his lega 

Cuchullin ran and he began to awaken the first 
giant that came, but waken he would not Cuchullin 
was shoving him, but his wakening could not be done ; 
but at last he lifted a great stone, and he struck the 
giant in the chost with it The giant awoke, and he 
rose up sitting, and ho said, " Is there another giant 
coming r* 

"There is; yonder he is," said Cuchullin, as he 
held his forefinger towards him. 

The giant struck his two palms on each other, and 
he said, " Ach, he is 1" and he sprang on his feet 

The other giant came forwards, and he said, ** Yes ! 
Ghuaigean làdliraich,* thou hast stolen my ox." 

'' I did not steal it, Loirean Spàgaich,"t ^d he, *' I 
took it with me in the sight of every man as my own." 

Shamble Shanks seized one horn of the ox to take 
it with him, and Crumple Toes seized the other. 
Shamble Shanks gave a swift jerk at the hom which 
ho had in his hand, and he took it off the bone ; he 
threw it from him with all his strength, and he drove 

* Crump-footed, toe-isb. 

t StraddlÌDg tracker/ or sluunbling ■hanka. A bandy-legged 
man is eplgach. 
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ii into the earth, point foremost^ and it went down into 
the earth to the root Then he seized the bone, and 
the two haoled at the ox to drag it from each other. 

At last the head of the ox split, and the ox tore 
asunder down through his very middle to the root of 
the tail Then they threw the ox from them, and 
thejr began at wrestling ; and that was the wrestling ! 
thoe was no knowing which of them was the stronger. 

Cochnllin came to bring aid to Crumple Toes ; he 
oonld not reach np aloft to give a blow to Shamble 
Shanks with a sword which he had, but he began to 
eat at the back of his legs to try to make a stair up 
the back of the giant's legs, ap which he might climb 
to gÌTe him a blow of his swoitL 

Shamble Shanks felt something picking the back 
of his legs, and he pnt down his hand and he threw 
Cnchnllin away ; and where shoald CuchoUin go but 
foot foremost into the horn of the ox, and out of the 
liom ho could not coma But at the time that Sham- 
ble Shanks was throwing Cuchullin away. Crumple 
Toes got a chance at him and Shamble Shanks was 
kireUed, and Crumple Toes got him killed. 

When that was done he looked about for Cuchullin, 
but he could not see him ; and he shouted, ** Where 
art thou now, thou little hero that wert helping me t" 

Quoth Cuchullin, " I am here in the horn of the 



ox* 



The giant went to try to take him out, but he 
oould not put his hand far enough down into the 
horn ; but at last he straddled his 1^ and he drore 
his hand down into the horn, and he got hold of 
Cuchullin between his two ftngera, and he brou^t him 
upi Cuchullin went home with the cattle at the going 
down of the sun, and I heard no more of the tal& 

Jon DiWAB. 
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I have not given the Gaelic of thii, becanae tbera la notiiiqf 
peculiar in the language. It ia curiona aa haying a general reeam- 
blance to the adyentnrea of Jack the Giant KiUer and Tom Thomlib 
Thor, and other anch worthiea; and aa ahowing two weO-known 
Oaaianie heroea in a nnraerj tale^ aa "earij aa 1810.** Cnmhal the 
father of Fionn ; and Cuchnllin. 

I have another veraion of theae inddenta in a atory dictated by 
Neil Macaliater, Port Charlotte, lalay, and written hj Mr. Carmichaei 
at the leqneat of m j old friend, John IfacLean, of Conlaboa. 

The Feinn were all in Islaj to drive awaj the Loehlanner% and 
when they had aucceeded, Cuchullin fell in with a Uirj aweecheart» 
who had flocka and herda, and be ataid, while the reat went north to 
fight the Lochlannen in Skye. The fairy aweetheart bore a eon, and 
by desire of hia father, called him Conlaoch. There waa a neighbonr 
called Garbh Mac Staim, who waa tar atronger than Cnchnlliny and 
one day he went to take hia fine light-coloured bulL Cuchnllin dia- 
guiaed himaelf as herd, met the giant, told him hia mistreaa waa ill in 
bed, and then ran round, and got into bed behind her. The wife aaid 
she had got a baby, and the giant poked hia finger into his mouth, to 
see if he would make ** flsean Cuin," a whelp of Conn, and the hero 
bit bim to the bone. The wife complained of the draught fron the 
door, lamenting her husband's absence, for he would turn the house 
away from the wind. The big man tried, but could not, ao he made 
off to the cattle. The seeming herd got there before him, and they 
seized the bull by the horns, and tore him in two. Then they try 
the feats which Cuchullin could do. The giant carriee a millstone 
which the herd cannot lift, to a bill top, and the herd ridea it to the 
bottom. The giant tries, and gets many a hard felL They go to a 
rock more than a hundred fathoma high, and perform a feat which 
used to be attributed to Islay boys ; they " measure two feet and two 
fists " over the edge. The giant puts one heel on the edge, the other 
against his toe, stoops, and places bis clenched handa on each other, on 
the other toe ; and tumblea headlong into the " fierce black green aea." 

Cuchullin givee a feast, and then goea to Skye to help Flonn* 
leaving a ring for bia son. Ue grows up and foUowa, and hia mother 
ewears him never to tell his name till forced. Conlaoch finda 
the Feinn figfating at ** Thaigh Mheile ann an Dura.** Fkmn 
aenda to find out his name. Conan goea ; they fight, and Conan la 
beat. Cuchullin goea, and the son keeps him off with hia sword. 
They go out into the sea, to the banda of their kilts, to try "cath 
builg;** and they cast their spears at each other, but the eon caata shaft 
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IbnoMtL Al iMt Im i» plarotd bjr hli ùdh&r, and dlaoorcn bimMlf ; 
•ad thfj com the ùiirj moOmr. The iMt f«w Unat ar« flragmati of 
a powBtind makt rix rarm. "Thadaathof Oonlaodi'ialoldfaiaa 
ndatad qaatio M8& in tha Adrooatoa* Library; tha actkin ia partlf 
fai ScjtUa, and thera ia madi mora lacidant Tha poaaa of 
"OartlioOy'* ia fbondad 00 tha inddanta, hot tha namaa ara diffMant. 
TUa than ia old, Otaiaale, niTthological, and Caltic; it ia oonmon to 
BciotlaBd and Iiahud ; to MBS., print» and tradition. 
8aa OariatOB Iriih atoriaa, Dublin, 184«, p. 107, ate. 
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CONALL OULBAN ; OR OUILBEINACH, 
OR GULBAIRNEACH. 

In tranalAting thJa I have departed from my first plan, 
which was to give in all cases exactly what I got from 
tme man, and abstracts of other versions. In this case 
the lonf*ost Torsion was translated ; and to it p as a ag e s 
and notes were added from three other written yersions : 
and from two of which I took notes myself Where 
the same incidents are given by two men in different 
words, the pasMge which seemed best has been selected. 
Where one version has an additional incident which 
the rest have not^ it is inserted in its order. Where 
versions vary, the variation is given in a note. Thus 
many paasages are snbstitated and inserted, bat I have 
carefully avoided adding anything of my own invention. 

At the earnest request of the publisherB, the Gaelic 
of this long story is omitted, to make room for other 
matter; but the manuscript is p r es er v e d, and some 
fisw curious passages are given in foot notes. 

The chief "author,'' as the scribe calls him, is 
John MacNair, who lives at Clachaig, near the powder 
mills at Dunoon. The scribe is John Dewar, a labourer 
now working in the woods at Bosneath, and their ver- 
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8Ìon fills sixty foolscap page& I find that there is a 
tendency to change dialogue into narrative in writing 
a story, as is the case here ; but when these men idl 
stones, dialogue predominatea 

MficNair, who is a shoemaker, got the story about 
thirty-five years ago from an old man named Duncan 
Livingston, who lived in Glendaruel, and was then 
about sixty-fiva Dewar says that he was a shoemaker, 
and grandfather to another old shoemaker, James 
Leitcli, who lives at Eas klochoin in Glendaruel, and 
from whose dictation Dewar has taken down several 
long and curious stories which I have. Leitch says 
that his grandfather " had Ossian's Poems by hearty" 
and many tales '' sgoulochd ;" and a list of those who 
still know the latter is given. 

Of Livingston, MacNair says — 

" I hAve an interesting itory about that old man. In the time 
of the American war, the laird was pressing the tenants to go, 
and this old man seemed not willing; so they pursued him 
through a deep rif er or bum, as we call it ; and when he law he 
could not escape, he placed his leg between two stones and 
snapped it in two, so they had to cany him home." 

The second version was written by Hector Mac- 
Lean, and fills twenty-five pages, ^e reciter was 
Alexander MacNeill, who lives in Barra, and who 
names as his autliorities several old men. He also 
recited No. XXXVI. 

The third was also written by MacLean, from the 
telling of John MacGilvray, labourer, Colonsay, in 
July 1860. It fills fourteen pages, and has this tra- 
dition attached to it, — " Two ministers, long ago, 
desirous of trying the powers of the Gaelic language, 
composed this story and Uie Knight of the Ked Shield 
(No. LII.). MacLean suggests two Monks of lona. 

The fourth was written by Mr. Fraser of Mauld, 
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near Beanlay, Inyemefls-^hire, and fills six pages. It 
was told by Dogald Martin in CrochaL 

I haye hesjrd the story told by yarioos reciters, 
particularly by Donald MacPhie in Soath Uist, and 
Charles Macbityre in Benbecnla The latter spoke 
for an hoar. I did not time the former, bat he spoke 
for a long time, and I thoaght his yersion the most 
oonsistent and the most complete story which I had 
then heard. 

The story then is yory widely spread in Scotland 
— ^from Beaolay on the oast, to Barra on the west, and 
Danoon and Paisley in the south. No two giye it in 
the same words, or giye exactly the same incidents ; 
but MacNair's yersion written in Dunoon, and Mac- 
Neill's in Barra, written independently by different 
scribes^ so fiur as they go together, closely resembltf each 
other. 

Dewar, who ii a yery intelligent man, suggests 
that the story ii '' purely Irish,*' and that ** it was 
composed about the time of the crusade, as it tells 
about the Turks inyading the king of lubhar^s country.** 
He thinks the Oreen Isle is one of the Orkneys. 

" Innse terrain, the isles of noise. Ossian*s poem 
on Cathul,** so called because coyered with fir trees 
and with large rocks facing the sea, against which the 
wayes make a great noise.*' (There are no trees in 
Orkney.) Dewar does not think this tale so old m 
many of the others which he has written for me. 

My own opinion ii that the story is mixed with the 
sdyentures of the Norse sea royers who frequented the 
Western Isles ; and that it is impossible to say whether 
it was composed in Ireland or in Scotland ; but it is 
clear that it was composed a long time ago, and by some 
one able to imagine and carry out an elaborate plot 
There are many old men in Scotland, widely ssparafted, 
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and who cannot read^ who know the stoij and can 
remember the plot, in whole or in part ; so it must be 
old. It ÌB also known in Ireland. I have traced the 
incidents amongst Irish labourers in London. One 
man, a bricklayer^ had ''seen Conall Oolban in an Irish 
manuscript f and a story so called is mentioned in the 
transactions of the Ossianic Society of Dublin. 



THE STORY OF CONALL GULBAN. 

npHERE was at some time a young king in Eirimiy 
-^ and when he came to man's estate the high coun- 
sellors of the realm were counselling him to marry ; 
but he himself was inclined to go to foreign countries 
first, so that he might get more knowledge, and that 
he might be more instructed how the realm should be 
regulated ; and he put each thing in order for matters 
to be arranged till he should come back. He staid 
there a while till he had got every learning that he 
thought he could get in that realm. Then he left 
Greece and he went " do'n Fheadailte," to the Italy to 
get more learning. When he was in that country he 
made acquaintance with the young king of " an lubh- 
air/' and they wore good comrades together ; and when 
tliey liucl got every loariiiug tliut thuy hod to get iii 
Italy, they thought of going home. 

The young king of the lubhar gave an invitation 
to the young king of Eirinn that he should go to the 
realm of the lubhar, and that he should stay a while 
there with him. The young king of Eirinn went with 
him, and they were together in the fortress of lubhar 
for a while, at sports and hunting. 

The king of lubhar had a sister who was exceed- 
ingly handsome ; she was '' stuama beusach," modest 
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and gentle in her ways, and she was right (well) in- 
structed. The yoong king of Eirinn fell in loye with 
her, and she fell in loTe with the young king of Eirinn, 
and he was willing to marry her, and she was wiUtng 
to marry him, and the king of Iuf>har was willing that 
the wedding should go on ; but the young king of 
Eirinn went home first, and he gathered together the 
high counsellors of the realm, and he told them what 
he desired to do ; and the high counsellors of the 
realm of Eirinn counselled their king to many the 
sister of the king of lubhar.* 

The king of Eirinn went back and he married the 
king's sister ; and the king of the lubhar and the king 
of Eirinn made '' co-cheangfaal " a league together. If 
straits^ or hardship, or extremity, or anything counter 
ahould come upon either, the other was to go to his aid. 

When they had setUed each thing as it should be, 
the two kings gaye each other a blessing, and the king 
of Eirinn and his queen went home to Eirinn. 

At the end of a little more than a yearf after that 
they had a young son, and they gave him Eobhan as a 
nama Qood care was token of him, as should be of a 
king's soa At the end of a little more than a year 
after that they had another son, and they gaye him 
Claidhoan as a name. Caro was taken of this one as 
had been taken of his brother ; and at more than a 
year after that they had another son, and they gaye 

• This ■eemi to shew that Celtic kings did not ect without 
tko oooMnt of tbeir oUtfii ; Aod thii appetft in otbtr pbees, la 
tUs, Aod in mnnj other etoriot. Inbhar ii a name for Newry, 
Imt the itory is not oonsisteat with the nppositkNi thai Nowry 
If meant. I saspect Jewry is the word, and thai the Holy Lead 
is meant 

f The island redters alwajs saj. " at the end of thfse qvar- 
ttrt,** etc. 
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him Conall as a name, and caie was taken of him as 
had been taken of the two others.* 

* The parenUge sod edacsUon of Gonsll are diflbrentlj gÌTsa, 
in a Terj good though short Tersion, written hy Mr. fVaaer of 
Mauld. It is called the tale of Conall Guilbeanach, son of the 
King of Eirinn, and Qealmhniaeach mhin (fair, beaateoas, miooAb) 
daughter of the King of Lochlann. 

A king of Birinn was fond of the chase, and on a fine spring 
day he chased the deer till he lost his dogs, and his people. In 
the gray of the evening he sat on the side of a green knoU, be- 
hind the wind and before the sun, and he heard a Toice beside 
him say, " Hail to thee, King of Eirinn." *< Hail to thyself thoa 
old gray man," said the king. 

The old man took him into the mountain, and there be saw 
what he had never seen before ; such food and drink, meat and 
music, and dancing, and the old man had a beautiful daughter. 
He slept that night ; and when he arose in the morning he beard 
the cry of a child ; and he had to stay for the christening of bis 
son, and he was named Conal Quilbeanach. 

The king sent him Tenison from time to time, and he grew np 
to be a stalwart youth, swift and strong. 

Then war sprung up between the King of Eirinn and the King 
of Lochlann ; and the king sent Caoilte (one of the Peine), the 
swiftest man in the realm, for Conall, and he could not keep np 
with Conall on the way home. 

The old gray man gave him a sword, and he said, " Here is 
for thee, Conall, A GheurQblas (the keen gray), that I got myself 
from Ossoan MacOscar na Fuinuo, etc. 

An old man in Benbocula, Donald Maclntyre, 4old me this 
story in 1869. It lasted about an hour, and I did not take notes, 
but his version was the same as Mr. Fraser's. so iar. A king of 
Eirinn gets lost in a magic mist, is entertained by a gray old 
man, stays in his house for a night, sees the man's daughter, 
** and wheresoever the girl slept, it was there the king rose in the 
morning." He had been there a year and a day. Conall was 
bom, and when the king went home he said nothing about his 
adventures. 

The man who was sent for Conall, when war broke out with 
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They were ooming on well, and at the fitting time 
a teacher was got for thenu When they had gotahont 
as much learning as the teacher could gÌTe them, thej 
were one day oat at play, and the king and the queen 
were going past them, and they were looking at their 
dann. 

Said the queen, ** This is well, and well enough, 
but more than this must be done for the children yet. 
I tfiink that we ou^t to send them to Gruagach Bhein 
Eidinn to learn feats and heroes' activity (luth ghaisge), 
and that there is not in the sixteen realms another that 
is as good as the Gruagach of Beinn Eidinn.* 

The king agreed with her, and word was sent for 
the Gruagach. l{e came, and EoUian and Claidhean 
were sent with him to Bein ^dinn to learn feats and 

the Turks, sod the king's two iodb refoted to ttaj, wee to swift 
thet he eoaM oorer seTen ndget at a itride ; hot Conell heat him 
•I all feate of agilitj, and when he came home with him he was 
eeTOB ridges before him ; and as he went he kept a golden apple 
plaTÌBg aloft with the points of bis two spears, etc. 

Old Donald MaoPhie, in Sooth Uisi, also told me the story. 
Like all Torsions which I have heard, it was fbH of metrical prose 
passages, *' rons *' as they are called. His Tersioo agreed with 
llaelntjre's as to the parentage of ConaO. 

The eorreet reading then seems to he, thai OoaalTs two hf»> 
Ihers were the sons of the qoeen, hoi that the hero was the sea 
of the daoghter of Oroagach (7 the Droid) of Beinn Eedain, an 
old gray man, who lived in the meontain, and who had heta a 
oomrade of Oiseaa and the Feine. 

GooaO had the blood of the saeitnt htross b his vsiaa, aad 
they helped their deseendaat 

• Dewar sajs, *' a master of arts and sdeoees, a title, old 
Oa^ ;'* hot he sajs so only on the aothoritj of Us stories. I 
•aspect the word to be the same as Droidhaeh, a Drold or SMgi- 
eiaa ; and that this relatee to some real school of arms and warlike 
eiercisee. What the sixteen realsM amy meaa I don*! know. 
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actÌYÌtyy and what thing so ever beaidea the Gniagach 
could toach tliom. 

They thought that Conall was too young to tend 
him there at that tima When Eobhan and Claidhean 
were about a year by the Gruagachy he came with them 
to their father's house ; they were sent back again, and 
the Oruagach was giving every learning to the king's 
children. He took them with him one day aloft up 
Beinn Eidinn, and when they were on hig^ about half 
the mountain, the king's children saw a round brown 
stone, and as if it were set aside from other stones. 
They asked what was the reason of that stone being 
set aside so, rather than all the other stones on the 
mountain. The Oruagach said to them that the name 
of that stone was Clach nan gaisgeach, the stone of the 
heroes. Any one that could lift that stone till he 
could place the wind between it and earth, tliat he was 
a hero. 

Eobhan went to try to lift the stone ; he put his 
arms about it, and he lifted it up to Ids knees ; 
Claidhean seized the stone, and he put the wind be- 
tween it and earth. 

Said tlie Gruogach to them, '' Ye are but young 
and tender yet, be not spoiling yourselves with things 
that are too weighty for you. Stop till the end of a 
year after tliis and you will be stronger for it than you 
are now." 

Tlie Oruagach took them home and taught tiiem 
feats and activity, and at tlie end of a year he took 
them again up the mountain. Eoblian and Claidhean 
went to the stone ; Eobhan lifted it to Ids slioulder 
top, and set it down ; -Claidhean lifted the stone up to 
his lap, and the Oruagach said to them, " There is 
neither wont of strength or learning with you ; I will 
give you over to your father." 
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At the end of a few days after that, the Gmagaeh 
went home to the king^i honaey and he gave them to 
their father ; and he said that the king's sons were 
the strongest and the best tanght that there were in 
the sixteen realms. Hie king gave thanks and reward 
to the Omagach, and he sent Conall with him. 

The Groagach began to teach Conall to do tricks 
and feats, and Conall pleased him well ; and on a day 
he took Conall with him up the face of Beinn Eidinn, 
and they reached the pla^ where the ronnd brown 
stone was. Conall noticed it, and he asked as his 
brothers had done ; and the Gmagaeh said as he said 
befora Conall pat his hands aboat the stone, and he 
pat the wind between it and earth ; and they went 
home, and he was with the Gmagaeh getting more 
knowledga 

Hie next year after that they went np Beinn 
EkLinn where the ronnd brown stone was. Conall 
tfioaght that he wonld try if he was (na ba mliorraiche) 
stronger to lift the heroes' stona He can^t the stone 
and he raised it on the top of the shoulder, and on the 
fiiggot gathering place of his back, and he carried it 
aloft to the top of Beinn Eidinn, and down to the 
bottom of Beinn Eidinn, and back again ; and he left 
it where he found it 

And the Gmagaeh said to him, '* Ach I thoa hast 
enough of strength, if thou hast enongb of swiftness.** 

The Gmagaeh shewed Conall a black thorn bosh 
that was a short way from them, and he said, ^ If thon 
oanst giye me a blow with that black thorn bosh 
yonder, before I reach the top of the moontain, I may 
cease giving thee instmctions,** and the Groagadi ran 
op the hilL 

Conall sprang to the bosh ; he thooght it woold 
take too moch time to cot it with his sword, and he 
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pulle(Wt out of the zoot^ and he ran after the Groagach 
with it ; and hefoie he was but a short way up the 
mountabi, Conall was at his hack striking him abont 
the hacks of his knees with the black thorn busL 

The Gruagach said, ** I will stop giving thee in- 
structionSy and I will go home and I wfll give thee up 
to thy father." 

The Gruagach wished to go home with Conall^ bat 
Conall was not willing till he should get eveiy Imow- 
ledge that the Gruagach could give him ; and he was 
with him after that more than a year, and after that 
they went home. 

The king asked the Gruagach how Conall had 
taken up his learning. " It is so/' said the Gruagach, 
'* that Conall is the man that is tiie strongest and best 
taught in the sixteen realms, and if he gets days he 
will increase that heroism yet** 

The king gave full reward and thanks to the 
Gruagach for the care he had taken of his son. The 
Gruagach gave thanks to the king for the reward he 
had given him. They gave each other a blessing, and 
tlie Gruagach and the king's sons gave each other a 
blessing, and the Gruagach went home^ and he was 
MM-Nair. fully pleased.*] 

The young King of Eirinn and the king of 
Loidhoann were comrades, and fond of each other; 
and they used to go to tlio green mound to the 

* So far, I have followed MacNair's Teraion, which ii the only 
one with this part. I have fhortened it hy striking out repeti- 
tions ; hat I have followed Dewar's fpelling of the names. The 
next hit nuy he hat another veriion of the edacation of the war- 
rior, hat it seems as if something were wanted to complete it. It 
is the heginniog of the story as told in Barra, and I give it aa 
part of the same thing. It agrees with the mysterious origin of 
Conall. 
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«de of Bemn Eadain to seek pestiine tnd pleesure of 
mind. 

The King of Eirinn had three sons, tnd the King 
of Leidheum one danghter ; and the youngest son that 
the King of Eirinn had was ConalL On a day, as they 
were on the green mound at the side of Beinn Eudain, 
they saw the seeming of a shower gathering in the 
heart of the north-western airt, and a rider of a bkck 
fiUy coming from about the shower ; and he took (his 
way) to the green mound where were the King of 
Eirinn and the King of Laidheann, and he blessed 
the men, and he inquired of them. The King of 
Eirinn asked what he came about ; and he said that 
he was going to make a request to the King of Eirinn, 
if it were so that ho might get it. The King of Eirinn 
said that he should get it if it should be in his power 
to gire it to him. 

" Give me a loan of a day and a year of Conall 
thy son." 

** I myself promised that to thee,** said the King 
of Eirinn ; ^ and unless I had promised thou shouldst 
not get him.*' 

He took Conall with him. Now the King of 
Eirinn went home ; he laid down music, and raised up 
woe, lamenting his son ; he laid tows on himself that 
he would not stand on the green mound till a day and 
a year should run out There then he was at home, 
heary and sad, till a day and a year had nm. 

At the end of a day and year he went to the green 
mound at the side of Beinn Eudain. There he was a 
while at the green mound, and he was not seeing a 
man coming, and he was not seeing a horseman com- 
ing, and he was under sorrow and under grief. In the 
same airt of the heaven, in the mouth of the evening, 
he saw the same shower coming and a man upon a 
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black filly in it^ and a man behind him. He want to 
the green mound where the man was ooming^ and he 
saw the King of Laidheann. 

" How dost thou find thyself King of Eizinnf* 

" I myself am but middling.'* 

" What is it that lays trouble on thee, King of 
Eirinnr 

"There is enough that puts trouble upon me. 
There came a man a year from yesterday that took 
from me my son ; he promised to be with me this day, 
and I cannot see his likeness coming, himself or my 
son." 

" Wouldst tliou know thy son if thou shouldst see 
himl" 

" I think I should know him for all the time he 
has been away." ^ 

" Thoro is thy son for theo tlien/* said the lad who 
came. 

" Oh, it is not ; he is unlike my son ; so great a 
change as might come oyer my son, such a change as 
that could not come oyer him since he went away." 

'' He is all thou hast for thy son." 

" Oh, you are my &ther, surely," said ConalL 

''Thanks be to Uiee, king of the chiefs and the 
mighty I that Conall has come," said the King of 
Eiriuu ; " I urn pleased that my son has coma Any 
one thing that thou settest before me for bringing my 
son homo, thou shalt get it, and my blessing" 

" I will not take anything but thy blessing ; and 
if I get tliy blessing I am paid enough." 

He got tlie blessing of the King of Eirinn, and 
they parted ; and the King of £irinn and his children 
kacNeiii went homa] 

After the sons of the King of Eirinn had gotten 
their learning, tiiey themselyes, and tlie king and tiiu 
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qoeoiy were in the fortress ; and thej were full of 
ngoicing with mnsio and joy, when there came a mes- 
senger to them from the King of lubhar, telling that 
the Torcaich were at war with him to take the land 
from him ; and that thp realm of lubhar was sore be- 
set by the Turks ; that they were (uonab nkabtmhob 
8^ bobb) numerous, powerful, and proud (ha oharo), 
fight fierce, merciless without kindliness, and that 
there were things incomprehensible about them ; 
though they were slain to-day thoy would be alive to- 
morrow, and they would come forward to hold battle 
on the next day, as fierce and furious as they ever 
were ; and the messenger was entreating the King of 
Krinn to go to help the King of lubhar, according to 
his words and his covenants.* The King of Eirinn 
must go to help the King of the lubhar, because of 
the heavy vows : if strifb, danger, straits, or any hard- 
ship should come against the one kin^ that the other 
king was to go to help him.t] iiMifair. 

They put on them for going ; and when they had 
put on them for going away, thoy sent away a ship 
with provisions X and with arms. There went away 
ri^t good ships loaded with each thing they might 
require ; noble ships indeed. The King of Eirinn and 
the King of Laidheann gave out an order that every 
man in the kingdom should gather to ga 

* AH ▼eraions agree that there wm war between Eirina sad 
the Turks. 

t Thii it the fiilleet ▼ertioo. llaeNeill gt?ee the eaae iiici- 
dsate in a Tery few words. The Gokmsaj man, MaoOflTray, 
bagias here. *' The Ring of Eirinn thoaght that ho wooM go to 
pat the Tnrks ont of the reahn of the Enperor — laipirc. 
Aaother Torsion also sajs that the king had gone to pnt the 
Turks ont of the reabn of the Enperor. 

I The word provSeehon has bm adopted hj reciters. 
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The Eling of Eirinn asked, ** Is there any man 
ubout to stay to koop the wives and sons of Eirinn, 
till the King of Eirinn come hackt Oh thou, my 
eldest son, stay thou to keep the kingdom of Eirinn 
for thy father, and thine is the third part of it finr his 
life, and at his death." 

** Thou seemest light minded to me^ my fiither,** 
said the eldest son, *' when thou speakest such idle 
talk ; I would rather hold one day of battle and com- 
bat against the great Turk, than that I should have 
the kingdom of Eirinn altogether." 

'' There is no help for it^" said the king. '' But 
thou, middlemost son, stay thou to keep the kingdom 
of Eirinn for thy father, and thine is the half for his 
life, and at his death." 

" Do not speak, my &ther, of such a silly thing ! 
What strong love should you have yourself for goings 
that I might not have )" 

" There is no help for it,*' said the Eling of Eirinn. 
" Oh, Conall," said the king, ** thou that hast eyer 
earned my blessing, and that never deserved my curse^ 
stay thou to keep the wives and sons of Eirinn for thy 
father until he himself returns home again, and thou 
shalt have the realm of Eirinn altogether for thyself 
for my life, and at my death." 

'' Well then, father, I will stay for Uiy blessings 
and not for the realm of Eirinn, though the like of 
lUeNeiiL ^^^ might be."*] 

The king thought that Conall was too young for 
the realm to be trusted to him ; he gathered liis high 
coimsellors and he took their counsel about it Thecoun- 

* The ColoDsay ▼ertion and MacNair'f giro the tame iocideDta ; 
and Oonall tAjf that if the others get aa roach aa EirioD, they 
will be well off. "Thou art wise, Conall," said the Idng; and 
CoDall was crowned King of Eirinn before they started. 
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■ellon said that Conall was sorel j too yoan^ but that 

was (PAILLINN ▲ BHA DAONAN A DOL All PBOBHAS) A fail- 
ing that was always bettering ; though he was yoong, 
that he would always be growing older ; and that as 
Eobhan and Claidhean would not stay, that it was best 
to trust the reahn to Conall] jUcNtir. 

Then here went the great nobles of Eirinn, and 
they put on them for going to sail to the realm of the 
Tuire, themselves and the company of the King of 
Laidhean altogether .*] MMNem. 

They went away, and Conall went along with them 
to the shore ; he and his father and his brothers gave 
a blessing to each other ; and the King of Eirinn and 
his two sons, Eobhan and Claidhean, went on board of 
a ship, and they hoisted the speckled flapping sails up 
against the tall tough masts ; and they sailed the 
^p fiulpandet fiullandet. Sailing about the sandy 
ocean, where the biggest beast eats the beast that is 
leasti and the beast that is least is fleeing and hiding 
as best he may ; and the ship would split a hard oat 
seed in the midst of the soa, so well would she steer ; 
and so she was as long as she was in the sight of 
ConalL 

And Conall was heavy and dull when his father 
and brothers left him, and he sat down on the shore 
and he slept ; and the wakening he got was the one 
wave sweeping him out» and the other wave washing 
him in against the shore. 

Conall got up swiftly, and he said to himself^ *' Is 
this the first exploit I have done 1 It is no wonder 
my father should say I was too young to take care of 
the realm, since I cannot take care of mysell** 

* The other Tertionf do not mj that the eoapaoy of the King 
of LftidboMi went, hot it if implied. 

t Boandiiig. f Seaworthy. 
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He wont home and he took better oaie of himaelf 
lUeKair. after that] 

There was not a man left in the reahn of Brinn 
but Conall; and there was not left a man* in the 
realm of Laidheann, but the daughter of the King of 
Laidheann, and five hundred soldiers to guardf her^ 

Anna Diucalas, daughter of the King of Laidheann, 
¥ras the name of that woman, the very drop of woman's 
blood that was the most beautiful of all that ever stood 
on leather of cow or horse. Her ^Either left her in his 
castle, with five hundred soldiers to keep her ; and she 
had no man with her in Laidheann but the soldiei% 
and Conall was by himself in the realm of Eirinn. 

Then sorrow struck Conall, and melancholy that he 
should stay in the realm of Eirinn by himself; that he 
himself was better than the people altogether, thoo^^ 
they had gone away. He thought that there was nothing 
that would toko his core and his sorrow fiom off him 
bettor, than to go to the side of Beinn Eudaiun to the 
green moimd. He went, and he reached the green 
mound ; he laid his face downwards on the hillock, and 
he thought that thoro was no one thing that would suit 
himself better, than that he should find his match of 
a woman. Then he gave a glance from liim, and what 
should he see but a ravon sitting on a heap of snow ; | 

* A mAD, DUiNB, meaof a human being. 

t OoASD, ibis if an Englif li word wbicb bat crept into Gtoelio 
f toriea ; saigbdair probably meant arcber ; it meanf soldier. 

I Tbif incident, witb Tariations, if common. It is clear tbat 
the raven ought to have been eating something to suggest the 
blood ; and so it is elsewhere. 

ifr. Fraser of Hauld, luTemess, East Coast. 
He bad gone to see bis grandfather, the mysterious old gray 

D. 

'* Wben be got up in the morning there was a young snow, 
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tod he set it before him that he would not take a wife 
forerer, bat one whose head should be as black as the 
xaTen, and her &ce as fair as the snow, and her cheeks 
as red as blood« Such a woman was not to be found, 
but the one that the King of Laidheann left within in 
his castle, and it would not be easy to get to her, for 
all the soldiers that her fiither left to keep her ; but he 
thou^t that he could reach her. 

He went away, and there went no stop on his foot 
nor rest on his head, till he reached the castle in which 
was the daughter of the King of Laidheann.] ifaeiitin. 

He took (his burden) upon him, and he went on 
boaid of a skifi^ and he rowed till he came on shore on 
ttie land of the king of Laidheann.* He did not know 

sad the TaTen was upon a tpTay near him, sad a hit of flesh in 
Us beak. The pieoe oTfleeh M, and ConaO went to lift it; aad 
the inTen eaid to him, that Fair Beaateoaa Smooth was as white 
ae the mow upon the tpray, her eheek as red as the fleeh that 
was in his hand, and her hair ae bUek as the leather that was in 
hie wing." 

HaoPhie, Uist. 

On a snowy day Gonall saw a goat slaaghtered, aad a black 
ra?ea came to drink the blood. " Oh,** saya he, " that I ooold 
narry the giri whoee breast is as white as the snow, whose cheeks 
are red ae the blood, and whoee hair is ae blaek ae the raven ; ** 
aad OonaU M sick for Iots. 

(Benbec n ia) Madntyre gaTO the eame incident. 

The Oolonsay version introdnoes an old nnree Inetead. 

MaeNair simply says that Conall heard of the lady. 

* It seems hopeleee to try to explain this topography. Laid- 
heaaa should be Leinster, and Inbbar might be Hewry, and 
Beiaa Eadainn or Eideinn is Kke the QaeHo for Edinbargh, 
thoagh the stories place the hill in IieUad ; and here are the 
Uag of Eirinn and his son rowing and saiHng aboot frooi reahn 
lo reahn In Ireknd, and the Tnrks at Newry a forsign land. If 
lahhar mean Jewry, and this is a romance of the eraaades, it Is 
reasonable. 
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the road, but he took a tale &om eveiy trayeller and 
walker that he fell in with| and when 1^ came near to 
the dun of the king of Laidheann, he came to a amall 
strait There was a ferry boat on the strait^ bat the 
boat was on the further side of the narrows. He stood 
a little while looking at its breadth ; at last he put his 
palm on the point of the spear, and the shaft in the 

HMNair. aea, he gave hia rounded spring, and he was oyer.] 
Then here he was on a great top that was therei and 
he was looking below beneath him, and he saw the yeij 
finest castle ^uchairt) that ever was seen firom the 
beginning of the universe till the end of eternity, and 
a great wall at the back of the fortress^ and iron spikes 
within a foot of each other, about and around it ; and 
a man's head upon every spike but the one spika 
Fear struck him, and be fell a shaking He thought 
that it was his own houd that would go on the head- 

MacGOvimy, less spike.l The dun was guarded by nine ranks of 
soldiers. There were nme warriors (ouraiohnban) at 
the back of the soldiers that were as mighty as the nine 
ranks of soldiera There were behind the warriors six 
heroes (oasgaioh) that were as mighty as the nine war^ 
riors and the nine ranks of soldier& There were 
behind these six heroes three full heroes (lanqasoaioh) 
tliat were as mighty as all that were outside of them ; 
and there was one great man behind these tliree, that 
was as mighty as the whole of the people that there 
were altogether, and many a man tried to take out Ann 
luchdoris,* but no man of them went away aliva 

* This name Ib vanoasly spelt : — 1, as above ; 8, Anna Diu- 
calas; and 8, An Uchd Solais. The first is like a common 
French name, Eucharit, the second MacLean thinks has some- 
thing to do with the raven black hair. The third was used by 
the Golonsay man and means bosom of light. All three have a 
ilacNsir. similar sound, and I take Breast of Light as the most poetical] 
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He came io near about the aoldien, and he asked 
leaTe to go in, and that he would leave the woman aa 
aha was before. 

** I peroeiye," said one of them, ** that thou art a 
beggar that was in the land of Eirinn ; what worth 
would the king of Laidheann have if he should come 
and find his daughter shamed by any one coward of 
Eirinn." 

** I will not be long asking a way from you," said 
ConalL] luat^ai 

Conall looked at the men who were guarding the 
dun, he went a sweep round about with ears that were 
« diarp to hear, and eyes rolling to sea A glance that 
he gave aloft to the dun he saw an open window, and 
Breast of Light on the inner side of the window comb- 
ing her hair. Conall stood a little while gasing at her, 
but at last he put his palm on the point of his spear, 
ho giiTo his roiindml npring, and ho was in at the win- 
clow bosiilo lironst of Light 

** Who is ho this youth that sprang so roundly in 
at the window to see me ? *' said she. 

** There is one that has come to take thee away," 
said ConalL 

Breast of Light gave a laugh, and she said — 
** Sawest thou the aoldiere that were guarding the dun V* 

" I saw them," said he ; " but they let me in, and 
they will let me out" 

She gaye another laugh, and ahe said^ — *' Didat thou 
see the warriors that are within the aoldienl" 

** I saw them," said he ; " they let me in, and they 
will let me out" 

She gave another laugh, and she said — ** Many a 
one has trieii to take me out from this, but none has 
done it yet, and they loat their luck at the end ; my 
counsel to thee is that thou try it not" 
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Conall put hia hand about her yeiy waiat^ he xaiaed 

her in hia oxter, he took her out to the rank of aol- 

diera^ he put hia pakn on the point of his apear, and he 

leaped oyer their heads ; he ran so awiftly that thej 

could not see that it waa Breaat of Light that he had, 

and when he waa out of aight of the dun he aet her on 

HMNair. ^ho ground.] {Was not thai the hero and the worthy 

HmNciu, wooerl that hia like is not to he found to day I)] 

^**^ Breast of Light heaved a heavy aigh firom her 

breaat *'What is the meaning of thy aight" aaid 

ConalL 

*' It is," aaid she, '' that there came many a one to 
seek me, and that suffered death for my aake^ and that 
it is (gealtair) the coward of the great world that took 
me away." 

'* I little thought that the very coward of JBirinn 

that should take me out who staid at home from 

cowardice in tlie realm of Eirinn, and that my own 

father should leave five hundred warriors to watch me 

]fa«N«ffl. without one drop of blood taken from one of them."] 

" How dost thou make that out V said ConalL 

'' It is," said she, " that though there were many 
men about the dun, fear would not let thee tell the 
sorriest of them who took away Breast of lights nor to 
what aide she was taken." * 

{That's it — tJte women ever iiad a torturing tongue, 
MMNeiii. teanga ghointe.) ] 

Said Conall — "Give me thy three royal words, 
and thy three baptismal yows, that thou wilt not 
move firom that, and I will still go and tell it to them." 
HMNair. " I will do that," aaid sha] 

Conall turned back to the dun, and nothing in the 
world, in the way of arms, did ho fall in with but one 

* MacgUyraj alio givef thif incident, bat omita the next. 8be 
kilted ber gown and foliowed bim. 
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hone's jaw which he foaiid in the road;] and wheniiMHdiL 
he arriyed he aaked them what thej would do to a 
man that should take away Breast of light 

''It is this,*' said thej, ''to driye off his head and 
set it on a spika** 

Conall looked under them, over them, through, 
and before them, for the one of the biggest knob and 
alenderest shanks, and he caught hold of the slenderest 
shanked and biggest knobbed man, and with the head 
of that one he drove the brains out of the rest^ and the 
brains of that one with the other's headu Then he 
drew his sword, and he began on the nine warriors, and 
he slew them, and he killed the six heroes that were 
at their back, and the three full heroes that were behind 
Uiese, and then he had but the big man. Conall struck 
him a slap, and drove his eye out on his cheek, he 
levelled hiin, and stripped his clothes o£^] and he leftiueRair. 
no one to tell a tale or wear out bad news, but the one 
to whom he played the clipping of a bird and a fool, 
and though there should be ten tongues of a true wise 
bard in that man's head, it is telling his own exploits, 
and those of his men that he would be ; the plight 
that the youth who had come to the town had made of 
them.*] He asked him where was the king of I^id- lUtiMn. t 
heann, and the big man said that he was in the hunt- 
ing hill with his court and his following (dheadhachail) 
of men and beasts. 

Said Conall to him — " I lay it on thee as disgraoe 
and contempt (tair agus tailceas) that thou must go 
■tripped as thou art to tell to the king of lAÌdheann 
that Conall Guilbeanach came, the son of the king of 

* TUt b ooBiBoii to mmaj wUmm, Jimwftdk Mis w 
MMilaIn, mMBt thaTÌng and eUppÌag mhI ilHpplaf oas Mt of 
a^maa, Hko a hM with oat wiag phJoaoH. 
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Eiriniiy and that he haa taken away hia daughter Breast 
of light* 

When the big man understood that he was to have 
his life along with him, he ran in great leaps, and in a 
roogh troty like a yenomoos snake, or a deadly dragon ;t 
he would catch the swift March wind that was before 
him, but the swift March wind that was after him 
coold not catch him The Ring of Laidheann saw him 
coming, and he said, " What evil has befallen the don 
this day, when the big man is coming thus stark naked 
to us I" They sat down, and he cama 

Said the king, ""TeU us thy tale, big man Y" 
''That which I have is the tale of hate, that there 
came Conall Guilbeanach, son of the Eling of Eirinn, 
and slew all that there were of men to guard the dun, 
and it was not my own might or my own valour that 
rescued me rather than the aorriest that was there, but 
that he laid it on mo as disgrace and reproach that I 
ahould go thus naked to tell it to my king, to tell him 

• Tb« tpifit of this if Kke the Icelandic code of hoaoar 
dMorilMd in the NJtl Saga. It wit all fmir to kill a man if it was 
done optnly, or orcn oiiawaret if the deed were not hidden, and 
here the lady waa oflended hecaoae the fwain had not declared 
hie aaaie, and quite eatiefled when he did. 

f Na leomanaD garhh 'i na gharbh throte oiar aathair nindi, 
na mar bheithir bh^aroanach. 

Whet the artist meaat who ecalptored the ttoae fron which 
thii woodcat it taken it not clear, hnt the three lower flgnrte 
might mean Conall knocking oat the hig maa*i eye with a Jaw 
hone, and the lady kK>king on. It might VMan Saaaeoo elaying a 
Philistine. The npper part might re p reee n t the king hnnttng, 
hnt there b a nondeeoript flgnre which will not it, naleee it he 
the monster which was slain at the palace of the King of light. 
The date and origin of stone and story are alike naknown, hnt 
they are both old and cnHons, and may serve as rade Jllaittstieas 
ef past enstoms and dra«ee aad ef eaeh other. 
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that there came Conall Quilbeanachy son of the King of 
Eiiiim, and he has taken away Bieaat of Light Ìhj 
daughter." 

<< Much good mayit do him then," said the King of 
Laidheann. '' If it is a hero like that who has taken 
her away he will keep her hotter than I could keep 
MMNair. her, and my anger will not go after her."*] 

Conall returned, and he reached the woman after 
he had finished the hosts. 

" Gome now," said he to Breast of Lights daughter 
of the King of Laidheann, '^ and walk with me ; and un- 
less thou hadst given me the spiteful talk that thou 
gayest^ the company would he alive before thy fiitheri 
and since thou gayest it thou shalt walk thyself. Lei 
thy foot be even with mina" 
lUoNtoi. {My fine fellow Conall, tliafs the way with her.)] 

She rose well pleased, and she wont away with 
him ; they reached the narrows, thoy put out the ferry 
boat, and they crossed the strait Conall had neither 
steed, horse, nor harness to take Breast of Light on, 
and she had to take to her feet 

When they reached where Conall had left the cur- 

rach they put the boat on the brine, and they rowed 

over the ocean. They came to land at the lower side 

of Bein Eidin, in Eirinn. Tliey came out of the boat, 

MaoMaJr. and thoy wont on forward.] 

They reached the green mound at the foot of Bein 

MaoNeilL Eidin.] 

Conall told Breast of Light that he had a failing, 
every time that he did any deed of valour he must 
MMNair. slccp bcforo ho could do brave deeds again.-}] 

* The king's company had itarted for the wan ; it ia to be 
aeinmed the king followed. 

t MacNair alio gÌTei the next paiuge in different wonli, 
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'* There now, I will lay m j heed in thy lap.'* 

''Thou ehalt not, for fear ihon ahoold'et &11 
asleep." 

" And if I do, wilt thou not waken me V 

^ What manner of waking is thine I" 

^Thou shalt cast me greatly hither and thither, 
and if that will not rouse me, thonshalt take the breadth 
of a penny piece of flesh and hide from the top of my 
head U that will not wake me, thoa shalt seise on 
yonder great slab of a stone, and thoa shalt strike me 
between the month and nose, and if that will not rouse 
me thou mayest let me be." 

He laid his head in her lap,* and in a little instant 
he fell asleep. 

He was not long asleep when she saw a great 

and with the TsriAtMrn, IhiU a Joint of his little fioger wit to bt 
eat o£ 

lUegflTTmy, the tame in differtat worde. Aoeordliig to the 
iatiodaotion to NJal Sega, there were in loeUod loag ego gifted 
mea of prodigioaB etrength, who, efter perfonning leate ef toper- 
kuaaa Ibroe, were week sad powerless for a tioie. WUle ea- 
gaged in London abont this story, an Irieh brioklajer osbm to 
UMttd a ire-pleee, and I teked kim if ke kad erer keard ef OooaU 
Onlkaa, "Tee eore,*' eeid tke man witk a grin, "ke wee one of 
tke FlneTeaieai, end wken ke slept tkej kad to out bite off Uai 
belbfe ke ooold be wekened. Tkej were ootting kb fingers off.** 
And then ke went awey witk kb kod. 

Tke iaoident is oommon in OeeHo etoriee, end OooaU b mea- 
tioned in a Ket ef Iriek etoriee in tke treaeeotioae of tke Oesiaaie 
eoctetjr. 

• And ke laid kb kead in ker Up, end eke--dieeeed-kb 
ksir. (MeePkie, Ubt.) Tkb b always tke oeee in popaler 
talee of all coontriee, and tke praetioe b ooninoa froaa Naplee le 
Lapbnd. I keve eeen it often. Tke top of kb Uttle finger wee 
to ke oat off to ronee kim, end If tket failed, a bit frooi kb erown, 
and ke wee to be knocked eboot tke ribe, and a etoae placed on 
kbckeet 
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vesael Bailing in the oceiin. Each jMith was arooked, 
and each road was level for her, till ahe came to the 
green mound at the aide of Bein Eidin. 

There was in the ship hut one great man, and ha 
would make rudder in her stem, cahle in her prow, 
tackle in her middle^ each rope that was loose he would 
tie, and each rope that was fast he would loose,] and 
the front of each rope that was on board was towards 
him,*] till he came on shore at the shoulder of Bein 
Eidin.] He came in with the ship at the foot of Bein 
Eidin, and the big man leapt on shore ; he oau^^t 
hold of the prow of the 8hip,t and he hauled her her 
OWD nine lengths and nine breadths up upon green 
grass, where the force of foes could not move her out 
without feet following behind them. 

He came where Breast of light was, and Conall 
asleep, with his head on her knee. He gased at Breast 
of light, and she said, — ] 

*' What side is before thee for choice I Or where 
art thou going 1" 

" Well, they were telling me that Breast of light, 
daughter of the King of Laidlieann, was the finest woman 
in the world, and I was going to seek her for myself!'* 

'' That is hard enough to get," said she. " She ÌB 
in yonder castle, with five hundred soldiers for her 
guard, Uiat her fatlier loft there." 

" Well," said he, ^* though she were brighter than 
the sun, and more lovely than the moon, past thee I 
will not go." 

'* Well, thou seemest silly to me to think of taking 
me with thee instead of tluit woman, and that I am 
not worthy to go and untie her shoe." 

^* Be that as it will, thou sluilt go with me.] I 

* MacGiWray gives the incident in different worda. 
f Long Diesua h large abip. 
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know that it is thou by thy beauty, Breast of light, 
daughter of the king of Laidheann.** 

''Thou hast the wishing knowledge of me,** said 
she ; " I am not she, but a fiumer's daughter, and this 
is my brother ; he lost the flock this day, and he was 
running after them backwards and forwards throughout 
Bein Eudain, and now he is tired and taking a while 

of sleep.*'] BUelUdr. 

** Be that as it will," said he, " there is a mirror 
in my ship, and the mirror will not rise up lor any 
woman in the world, but for Uchd Soluisd, daughter 
of the King of Laidheann. If the mirror rises for thee, 
I will take thee with me, and if it does not I will 
leaTe thee thera" 

He went to the mirror, and fear would not let her 
cut off the little finger, and she could not awaken 
ConalL The man looked in the mirror, and the mirror 
rose up for her, and he went back whore she was.] UmttfOirmy. 

Said the big one, '' I will be surer than that cif my 
matter before I go further.'* He plucked the blade of 
Conall from the sheath, and it was full of blood. 
"Hal** said he, "I am right enough in my guess, 
Waken thy champion, and we will try with swift 
wrestling, might of hands, and hardness of blades, 
which of us has best right to have thee.*** 

'* Who art thou !** said Breast of Light 

" I,** said the big man, " am Mao-a-Moir MaoRigh 
Sorcha (son of the mighty, son of the Ring of Light)L 
It is in pursuit of thee I came."t] iiMiiair. 



* A good UliittrationorUMlAworib«ftnMigwi,wlMi 
to haw beta the law of the Ooort of Appeal in oM thaot la lot- 
load, sad probably hi Irelaod aad ScoUoad abo. 

t Horo, M it Mtno to me, the n jtbologiod obaracter of tW 
kfMid apptoro. Soreha it Upki^ in oppodtioa to DoroiM^ dbrè ; 
sad farthtr on a lady it fooad to satok tbt Uag of Hmtkm, 
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" Wilt thou not waken my companion," said aha. 

He went^ and he felt him firom the points of the 
thumhs of his feet till he went out at the top of his 
head '*I cannot rouse the man myself; I like him 
as well asleep as awake."] 

Breast of light got up, and she began to rock 
(a chriothnachadh) Conall hither and thither, but he 
would not take waking. 

Said Mac-a-Moir — '' Unless thou wakest him thou 
must go with me and leave him in his sleep." 

Said she — " Give thou to me before I go with thee 
thy three royal words and thy three baptismal vows 
that thou wilt not seek me as wife or as sweetheart till 
the end of a day and a year after this, to give Conall 
time to come in my pursuit" 

Mac-arMoir gave his three royal words and his three 
Iwptismal vows to Breast of light, tlrnt slie sliould be 
a maiden till the end of a day and a year, to give time 
to Conall to come in pursuit of her, if he had so much 
courage. Breast of light took the sword of Conall 
from the sheath, and she wrote on the sword how it 
had ^Etllen out She took the ring from off the finger 
of Conall, and she put her own ring on his finger 
in its stead, and put Conall's ring on her own finger, 
and she went away with Mac-arMoir, and they left 
Conall in Ids sleep.] He took the woman with him 
on his shoulder and he went to the ship. He shoved 
out the ship and ho gave her prow to sea, and her 
stem to shore ; he hoisted the flapping white sails 

who is in a lofty tmret which do man could ■cale, bat which the 
gntii warrior polled down. So far te I know there ie no place 
which now goei by the name of Sorcha, unleM it be the island 
of 8ark. According to Donald MacPhie (Uict), this was Righ- 
an-Domhain, the King of the Univorse, which again indicates 
mythology. 
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agaiiiAt the mast^ tall and enduriiig, that would not 
leave yard unbent^ sail ontorn, nmning the fleaa, 
ploochkanaiche plachkanaiche, blue doude of Loch- 
lanaoh, the little backie that was seven jean on the 
sea, clattering on her floor with the excellence of the 
LmTs steering. 

When Conall awoke on the green mound he had 
but himself a shorn one and bare alona Glance that 
he gave from him, what should he see but herds that 
the king of Eirinn and liaidheann had left, dancing for 
joy on the point of their spears. He Uiought that 
they were mocking him for what had befidlen him. 
He went to kill the one with the other^s head,] and mmiiìIIL 
there was such a (sgrann) grim look upon him that 
the little herds were fleeing out of his way. 

He said to one of them — *' What fleeing is on the 
little herds of Bein Eidin before me this day, as if they 
were mad ; are ye mocking me for what has befidlen 
mef"*] MMiuir. 

" We are not,** said they ; '' it was grievous to us 
(to see) how it befeU thee." 

" What, my fine fellow, did you see happening to 
mef^ iiMii«iiL 

Said the little herd — " Thou art more like one who 
is mad than any one of usl U thou hadst seen the 
rinsing, and the sifting, and the riddling (an Loasgadh, 
an oathadh, *as an creanachadh) that they had at thee 
down at the foot of the hill, thou wouklst not have 
much esteem for thyself I saw,** said the little herd, 
''the one who was with thee putting a ring on thy 
finger." 

Conall looked, and it was the ring of Brsaat of 
li^t that was on his finger. 

* MaogiWfajawAkaiitliiaibjatroopof tebool-bojt wko 
pl^iag trieks to idm. 
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Said the little herd — ^'I saw her writing some- 
thing on thy swoid, and putting it into the aheath.** 

Conall drew his swoid, and he read — ** There came 
Mae-a-Moir, the king of Soicha» and took me away, 
Breaat of lig^t ; I am to he free for a year and a day 
in his house waiting for thee, if thou hast so much 
courage as to come in pursuit of me." 

Oonall put his sword into its sheath, and he gave 
three royal worda*] " I lay it on myself as spells and 
as crossesi that stopping hy night, and staying by 
day, is not for me, till I find the woman. Where I 
take my supper, that I will not take my dinner, and 
that there is no place into which I go that I will not 
leave the fruit of my hand there to boot, and the son 
that is unborn he sliall hoar of it, and the son that is 
unbegotten he shall hear tell of ii"t] 

Said the little herd to him — '^ There came a ship to 
shore at the port down there. The shipmen (sgiobe) 
went to the hostelry, and if thou be able enough thou 
mayest be away with the ship before they come back."! 

Conall went away, and he went on board of the 

* He alio givei the followiog pMsage, but leM ftiUy. 

t It WM a common praotioe, •ocordiDg to the Njel SegA, far 
the old loeUnders to bind themfeWei by vowi to perfonn oertun 
deede, and, eocording to Irish writers, h like practice prevailed in 
Ireland. It seems that the custom is remembered and presenred 
in theee stories. The Iruit, toeaob, rather means a harrest; 
he will leave a harrest of dead reaped by his hand. 

f Mr. Fraser, InTemesahire. '* His grandfather took him to 
the side of the sea, and he struck a rod that was in his hand on a 
rook, and there rose np a long ship under sail. The old man put 
' a gheur ghlas,* the keen gray (iword) on board, and at parting 
he said, in OTery strait in which thou art for ever remember me.** 
— MacPhie. He wbhed for his grandfiUher, who came and said, 
" Bad I bad I thou hast wished too soon,'* and raised a ship with 
his magic rod. 
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ahipy tnd he wis out of sight with her before the uaii- 

ners missed him.] He gave her prow to sea, and heriiMÌMr. 

stem to shore, helm in her stern, rope in .her prow, 

that each road was smooth, and crooked each path, till 

he went into the reahn of Lochla&n*]'at a place which liMffdO. 

was called Cath nam peileim (Battle of bulletsX but he 

did not know himself where he was. 

He leaped on shore, and he seixed the prow of the 
ship, and he palled her np on dry land, her own nine 
lengths and nine breadths, where the foeman's mi^t 
coold not take her out without feet following be- 
hind. 

The lads of the realm of Lochlann, were playing 
shinny on a plain, and Oealbhan Greadhna, the son of 
the King of Lochlann, working amongst them.t] HenMHiiiL 
did not know who they were^ bat he went to where 
they werei and it was the Prince of Lochlann and his 
two scholars, and ten oter a score; and the Prince of 
Lochlann was alone, driving the goals against the whole 
of the two-and- thirty scholars. 

Gonall stood singing " iolU" to them, and the ball 
came to the side where he was ; Conall struck a kick 
on the ball, and he drore it out on the goal boundary 
against the Prince of Lochlann. The prince came 
where he was, and he said, "Thou, man, thai came 
upon us from off the ocean, it were litUe enough thai 
would make me take the head off thes^ that we might 
hare it as a ball to kick about the field, since thou 
wert so impudent as to kick the ball. Thou must 
hold a goal of shinny against me and against the two- 
and-thirty scholars. If thou get the Tictory thou shalt 

* Tht oolj TftrialiaB hertb the words. 
1 1 ksT* MT«r ietn Ike gaaa of ikiBBj ptajtd la Honrtf , 
bat Ihoro if bmbUob of a gaaa ti "ball'* ta loiliiHw 
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be free ; if we conquer thee^ every cme of us will hit 
MaoNair. thee a blow on ihe head with hia ehinny."*] 

''Well," said Gonall, '' I don't know who tboa art, 
great man, but it seema to me that thy judgment ia 
eyiL If every ctne of you were to give me a knock on 
my head, you would leave my head a eoft maaa I 
have no shinny that I can play with." 

'' Thouahalt have a shinny," said Gealbhan Qreadhna. 

Conall gave a look round about^ and he saw a 
crooked stick of elder growing in the lace of a bank. 
He gave a leap thither and plucked it out by the rool^ 
and he sliced it with his sword and made a shinny 

lUeHtlr. of itf] 

Then Conall had got a shinny, and he himself and 
Qoalbhan Qreadhna ((^eeiy fire) went to play. 

Two halves were made of the company, and the 
ball was let out in the midst On a time of the times 
Conall got a chance at the ball ; he struck it a stroke 
of his foot, and a blow of his palm and a blow of his 
shinny, and he drove it home. 

" Thou wert impudent," said Gealbhan Qreadhna, 
" to drive the game against me or against my share of 
the people." 

" That is well said by thee, good lad I Thou shalt 
get two shares (earrann) of the band with thee, and I 
vrill take one shara*' 

" And what wilt thou say if it goes against thee f " 

* lomhAÌr Oaidh MaoRigh n* Hiribhi, I?er, mm of ihe King 
of Bergen, ia the pertoo who pUya ibis part in the Invemeet-ahire 
▼eraion. He waa a auitor, and he waa thraahed, but he afterwards 
playa the part of the King of Sorcha, and ia killed. MacPhÌa 
makee him a young man, and a aaitor for the Prinoeaa of Norway. 

t According to MacPhie (Uiat), he wiahed for hia grandfather, 
who appeared with an iron ahinny, and aaid, ** Bad, had, thoo 
haai wiahed too aoon." 
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" If it goes againflt me with fidr play there ia no 
help for it, but if it goee againet me otherwiae I may 
eaj what I chooee." 

Then divÌBÌona were made of the company, and 
Gealbhan Greadhna had two diviaiona and Conall one. 
The ball waa lot ont in the midst, and if it waa let oat 
Conall got a chance at it, and he struck it a stroke of 
his foot, and a blow of his palm, and a blow of hia 
ahinny, and he drove it in. 

** Tlioa wert impudent,** said Qealbhan Greadhna a 
aecond time, " to go to drive the game against ma*' 

" Good lad, that is well from thee I but thou ahalt 
get the whole company the third time, and what wilt 
thou say if it goee against thee Y" 

" If it goes by fair play I cannot say a jot ; if not, 
I may say my pleasure.*' 

The ball was let go, and if so, Conall got a chanoe 
at it, and ho all alone ; and he struck it a stroke of his 
foot, and a blow of his palm, and a blow of his shinny, 
and he drove it in. 

^ Thou wert impudent," said Gealbhan Greadhna, 
'' to go and drive it against me the third time.** 

" That is well from thee, good lad, but thou shalt 
not say that to me, nor to another man after me," 
and he struck him a blow of his ahinny and knocked 
his brains out*] 

He looked (taireal) contemptuously at them; he 
threw his shinny from him, and he went from 
them. 

* Thii d«toripUoB of a game of aliÌBBy it oharaetoritlie, mad 
tW potelaaoo of Priaoo Ckoory Fire, with hit two-aad-thlffty 
loaditt, tad the iodependtnoe of the wtrrior who otaM ot«r 
the tea, tad who would ttaad no mmte a te, ere well dteoribed. 
ICteNtir't Tertion it not to fell, nor it the oatattrophe to tragie, 
hat otherwite the iaoideatt are the 
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He was going on, and lie saw a litUe man coming 
laughing towaids him. 

''What is the meaning of thy laughing at met** 
said ConalL 

Said the little man, ^ It is that I am in a cheeij 
mood at seeing a man of my oountfy." 

''Who art thou," said ConaU, " that art a eountiy- 
man of mine t" 

"I," said the little man, "am Duanach Mao- 
Draodh (songster, son of inagic), the son of a prophet 
from Eirinn. "Wilt thou then take me as a servant 
lad."* 

" I will not take thee," said Conall. " I haye no 
way (of keeping) myself here without word of a gillie. 
What realm is this in which I am, here f " 

" Thou art^" said Duanach, " in the realm of Loch- 
lann." 

Conall went on, and Duanach with him, and he 
saw a great town hefore him. 

"What town is there, Duanach?" said ConnaL 

" That, said Duanach, " is the great town of the 
realm of Lochlann." 

They went on and they saw a hig house on a high 
place. 

" What big house is yonder, Duanach I" 

"That," said Duanach, "is the big house of the 
King of Lochlann ; " and they went on. 

They saw another house on a high place. 



• From the Njd Saga it appean thai the Northnen, in tlieir 
raida, carried off the people of lasLAaD, and made alaTei of them. 
IfaogilTray called thie character Dubhan MacDraoth, blacky, or 
perfaapi crook, the bod of magic, and he explained, that draoCh 
waa one who bionght meaaagea from one enemy to another, and 
whoee person waa aaored. 
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'' What pointed hoaae (bionch with points I pdli- 
tades or what) is there, Dnanach t** said ConalL 

" That is the house of the Tamhasg, the best war- 
rioiB that are in the realm of Loohlann," said Dnanadi. 

" I heard my grandfather spealdng about the 
Tamhai^g, but I have neTer seen them ; I will go to 
see them," said ConalL 

" It were not my counsel to thee,*' said Duanach.*] MMHair. 

On he went to the palace of the King of Loch- 
lann (bhuail e beum sgeithe) and he clashed his shield, 
battle or else combat to be sent to him, or else Breast 
of lights the daughter of the King of Laidheann. 

That was the thing he should got, battle and com- 
bat ; and not Breast of Lights daughter of the King 
of Laidheann, for she was not there to give him ; but 
he should get no fighting at that time of nighty but he 
should get (fardoch) lodging in the house of the amh- 
UBgg where there were eighteen hundred amhui^g^ and 
eighteen score ; but ho would get battle in the mor^ 
row's morning, when the first of the day should coma 

'Twas no run for the lad, but a spring, and he 
would take no better than the place he was to get 
He went^ and he went in, and there were none of the 
amhuish within that did not grin. When he saw that 
they had made a grin, he himself made two] MmHiiil 

" What was the meaning of your grinning at nil" 
said the amhu^ 

^ What was the meaning of your grinning at met" 
said ConalL 

Said they, *' Our grinning at thee meant thai thy 

• Hart ny two chief MlborllÌM vary a Kttfo ia tW ordtr of 
tW hwMeiilt. MacNaIr teadf him irtt to this hooM, the other 
takee hin there Uter; thej rvj hot little la the fooMeata 
IfacgilTrmy takee him at once to the pabee, wheia ho Ìade a 
great ebab whioh ho ehakee to hriag oat the Ibe. 
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ftesh royal blood will be onn to quench our thin^ 
and thy fteài royal flesh to poliah our teeth." 

And aaid Oonall, ''The meaning of my grinning i% 

that I will look out for the one witii the biggeat Imob 

and slenderest shanks, and knock out the brains of the 

rest witii that one, and his brains witii the knobs of 

>«««w*fr- the rest] 

Every one of them arose, and he went to the door 
and he put a stake of wood against the door. He roee 
up and himself, and he put two against it so tightly, 
that the others fell. 

" What reason had he to do that Y" said they. 

" What reason had you to go and do it Y" said he. 
'' It were a sorry matter for me tiiough I should put 
two there, when you yourselves put one there each, 
every one that is within." 

'' Well, we will tell thee," said they, ''what reason 
we had for that : wo have never soon coming horo (one)^ 
a gulp of whose blood, or a morsel of whose flesh could 
reach us, but thou thyself^ except one otiier man, and 
he fled from us ; and now every one is doubting the 
other, in case thou shouldst flea" 

" That was the thing that made me do it myself 
likewise, since I have got yourselves so close as you 
are." Then he went and he began upon them. " I 
feared to be chasing you from hole to hole^ and from 
hill to hill, and I did that." Then he gaxed at them, 
firom one to two, and he seized on the one of the slen- 
derest shanks and the fattest head ; he drove upon the 
rest sliochd i slachd i till he had killed evciy one of 
tliem ; and he had not a jot of the one with whom he 
was working at them, but what was in his hands of 
the shanka* 

* AmLaB, a mAdman, a wild oogoTeraable man ; alto, a doll 
■tapid person (AnnitroDg). Amhasah, a aentry (ditto) ; alio, a 
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He killed every man of them, and ihoii|^ he 
such a youth as he was, he was exhausted (enoo^-i- 
fied, if I might coin a word). Then he began redding 
up the dwelling (reitach na h aiaich) that was there^ to 
clean it for himself that night Then he put them out 
in a heap altogether, and he let himself (drop) stretched 
out on one of the beds that was within.* 

There came a dream (Bniadail)t to him then, and 
he said to him, " Rise, oh Gonall, and the chase about 
to be upon thee.** 

He let that pass, and he gave it no heed, for he 
was exhausted. 

He came the second journey, and he said to him, 
** Conall, wilt thou not arise, and that the chase is 
about to be upon thea*' 

He let that pass, and he gave it no heed ; but the 
third time he came to him, he said, " Conall, art thou 
about to give heed to me at all I and that thy lifo is 
about to be awanting to thee.** 

He arose and he looked out at the door, and he 
saw a hundred carts, and a hundred horses, and a hun- 

wild bwwt, aooordÌDg to the HigUand Society DiotioBarj. Per- 
bapi these may liATe mBethÌBg to do with the Dereeaiki of the 
old Noraemen, who were "pablk peets,'* great wairiofs, half 
ermij, eaormouelj etnmg, enhjeci to tHs of aDgoreraahle fary, 
oooeieioBenj employed bj eeaer meo. tad pat to death whea doae 
wHh. thm oharaetera appear In many Highlaad tales ; aad aa 
Irish bUad fiddler told no a long story in which they igwed. I 
sospeot this goardhooss of saTage warriors has a foaadatioa ia 
fiMt. Maogilfray gÌToe the ÌiicÌdeotB aleo. 

• He made hims^ a bed of rashss al the side of the hoase.— 
MacgilTray. 

t This word, thos writtea, is ia ao diotioaary thai I have, 
bat it is the easM as bnidair ; aad, the other Tersioa prores thai 
a dream is meaat It is tingalar to flad adream thas persoaified 
ia the mooth of a Barra peaeaat. 
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dred cartels, coming with food to the amhoQg ; sup- 
poong that they had done for the jonth that went 
amongst them the night before ; and a piper playing 
music behind them, with joy and pleasure of mind 

They were coming past a single bridge^ and tfie 
bridge was pretty large ; and when Conall saw that 
they weie together (cruin round) on the bridge^ he 
reached the bridge, and he put each cart^ and each 
horse, and each carter, over the bridge into the river ; 
and ho drowned tlie men. 

There was one little bent crooked man here with 
them behind the rest 

'' My heart is warming to thee with the thou^ 
that it is thou, Conall Gulban MacNiall Naonallaich ; 
the name of a hero was on his hand a hundred yeais 
ere he was bom." 

^ Thou hast but what ihou hast of knowledge^ and 
the share that thou hast not, thou wilt not haye this 
day," said Conall Gulban. 

He went away, and he reached the palace of the 
King of Lochlann ; and he clashed his shield, battle 
or else combat to be given to him, or eke Breast of 
lights daughter of the King of Laidheann. 

That was the thing which he should have, battle 
and combat ; and not Breast of light, for she was not 
MaeNdii there to give him.*] 

(So he went back and slept again.) 

Word reached the young king of Lochlann, that 
the big man who came off tlie ocean had gone to the 
house of the '' Tamhasg ;" that they had set a combat, 
and that the "Tamhasgan" had been slain. The 
young king of Lochlann ordered four of the best war- 

* If AoNair hma not got thii adTeotnre of the o*rtt ; and 
If aoNotll hM not the next adYentare, unleaa it be the eame oon- 
•iderably Yaried. I give both upon chance. 
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rion that were in ìùb realm, that they should up to 
the houae of the Tamhaag, and take off the head of 
the big roan that had oome off the ooean, and to 
bring it up to him before he ahoold mi down to hia 
dinner. 

The warriors wenty and they found Dnanaoh there, 
and they railed at him for going with the big man that 
came oat of the onter land,* for they did not know 
who he was. 

" And why," said Dnanach, " should I not go with 
the man of my own country t but if you knew it^ I 
am as tired of him ss you are yourselves. He has 
giyen me much to do ; see you I have just made a 
heap of corpses, a heap of clothes, and a heap of the 
arms of the " Tamhaing ;" and you have for it but to 
lift them along with you." 

" It is not for that we came," said they, '* but to 
slay him, and to take his head to the young king of 
Lochlann before he sits to dinei Who is he t" said 
they. 

"He is," said Duanach, "one of the sons of the 
king of £irina" 

** The young King of Lochlann has sent us to take 
his head off^" said they. 

" If you kill one of the children of the King of 
Eirinn in his sleep you will regret it enou^ after- 
wards," said Duanach. 

" What regret wiU there be t" said they. 

"There is this,'' said Duanach. "There will be 
no son to woman, there will be no calf to cow, no 
grass nor braird shall grow in the realm of Lochlann, 



* '* As raotM Tia ;" ihii word it now eoamonlj appBtd to 
tÌM fbrtbe«t grooDd knoim, tmtk m Um ooUnaoel rttf m 
Miag baak ; it i« aIm writiM oirtkir, edgtlaad, 
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till the end of seyen years^* if ye kill one of the clan 
of the King of Eirinn in his sleep, and go and tell that 
to the young King of Lochlann." 

They went back, and they told what Dnanaeh had 
said. 

The young King of Lochlann said that they ahould 
go hack, and do as he had bidden them, and that they 
should not heed the lies of Duanach. 

The four warriois went again to the house of the 
'' Tamhasg/' and ihey said to Duanach, — 

'' We have come again to take the head off the son 
of the King of Eirinn." 

And Duanach said '' He is yonder then, over there 
for you, in his sleep ; but take good heed to youxsetves^ 
unless your swords are sharp enough to take off his 
head at the first blow, all that is in your bodies is to 
bo pitiod after that ; he will not leave one of you alive^ 
and he will bring (sgrioe) ruin on the realm." 

Each of them stretched his sword to Duanach, and 
Duanach said that their swords were not sharp enou^ 
that they should go out to the Tamhasg stone to sharpen 
them. They went out, and they were sharpening their 
swords on the smooth grinding-stone of the Tamhasg; 
and Conall began to dream (again). 

It seemed to him that he was going on a road that 
went through the midst of a gloomy wood,t and it 
seemed to him that he saw four lions before him, two 
on the upper side of the road, and two on the lower 
side, and they were gnashing their teeth, and switching 

* Cha bhith mao aig bean ; cha bhith laogfa aig mart ; *• cha 
ohinn fear n« focLan, ann an righaohd Lochlann, gn ceann leacbd 
Bliadhna, etc. 

t Coille udlaidh, lonely, moroae, churliah, gloomy. Pr. ood- 
lai. Compare outlaw, oatljing. 
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their tails,* making ready to spring upon him, and it 
seemed to him that it was easier for the lions that were 
on the upper side of the road to leap down, than it was 
for the lions that were on the lower side to leap up ; 
and it was better for him to slay those that were on 
the upper side firsts and he gave a cheery spring to be 
at them ; and he sprang aloft throng his sleep, and 
he struck his head against a tie beam (sail shuimear) 
that was across above him in the house of the ** Tam- 
hasgan,*' and ho drove as much as the breadth of a 
half-crown piece of the skin off the top of his head, 
and then he was aroused, and he said to Dnanach,— 

" I myself was dreaming, Duanach/' and he told him 
his dream. 

And Duonach said, ^Thy dream is a dainty to 
read. Go thou out to the stone of the Tamhasg, and 
thou wilt see the four best warriors that the King of 
Lochlann has, two on each side of the stone round 
about ity sharpening their swords to take off thy head." 

Conall went out with his blade in his hand, and be 
took off their heads, and he left two heads on each side 
of the stone of the Tamhasg, and he came in where 
Duanach was, and he said, " I am yet without food 
since I came to the realm of Lochlann, and I htl in 
myself that I am growing weak.** 

And Duanach said ** I will get thee food if thou 
wilt take my counsel^ and that is, that thou shouldit 
go to court Ihe sister of the King of Lochlann, and I 
myself will go to redd the way for thee.t] ifaeiiair. 

There were three grmi warriors in the king's 
palace in search of the daughter of the king of Loch- 
lann, and they sent word for the one who was the 

* A cttMdh am fiacall t' a tgnilM le ■* eftrUUL 
t Ht hat Dol got the next aavtatera, wkiok I takt froM Mao- 
MciU. 
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most valiant of them to go to combat tho joath that 
had come to the towxL This one came, and the 
Amhna Onnanach was his name^* and he and Conall 
were to try each other. They went and they b^gan 
the battle^ Conall and the Avas Onnanach. The 
daughter of the king of Lochlann came to the doox^ 
and she shouted for Duanachd Acha Diaohdt 

'^ I am here," said Duanach. 

''Well, then, if thou art^ it is but little care thou 
hast for ma Many calving cattle and hoifora gave my 
father to thy father, though thou art not going down, 
and standing behind the Avas Onnanach, and giving 
him the urging of a true wise bardX to hasten the head 
of the wretch to me for my dinner, for I have a great 
tliirst for it" 

" Faire i fÌEdre ! watch oh queen," said Duanach ; 
'' if thou hadst quicker asked it, thou hadst not got it 
slower." 

Away went Duanach down, and it was not on the 
side of the Avas Ormanach he began, but on the side 
of ConalL " Thou hast not told it to me for certain 

* Amhub, the Mrage, or wild man. Ormamaoh U not lo dear ; 
written from ear it might he a word beginning with an aapirated 
iilent letter, soch aa th^ which would make the word *' noiaj,** or 
it maj be lome compound of on gold, such aa OK-MnsiMMBAOU, 
gold-ore-iah, which woald make him Uie wild man of the gold 
roinea, or armour, or hair, or lomething elie. Maogilrray called 
him an Amhaa Orannach, the wild man of longs. 

t Songitership of magic field, which ia MaoNeiira name for 
the character. 

I Broanachadh file fiorghlio. It ia aaid that the barda from 
the earUeat of timea aang aonga of encouragement to the warriora. 
The old Icelandera, aa it ia asaerted in their aagaa, aung them- 
aeWea in the heat of the fight, and here ia a tradition of aomething 
of the kind. In Stewart'a collection, 1804, ia the battle aong of 
the Macdonalda for the battle of Harlaw. 
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yet if it be thou, when thou art not hastening thine 
handy and making heavy thy blow 1 And to let slip 
that wretch that ought to be in a land of holes^ or in 
crannies of rock, or in otter^s cairns I Though thon 
shouldst fidl here for slowness or slackness, there would 
neither be wife nor sweetheart crying for thee, and that 
is not the like of what would befall him." 

Conall thought that it was in good purpose the 
man was for him, and not in evil purpose ;* he put 
his sword imder the sword of the Atbs Ormanach, and 
he cast it to the skies, and then he himself gaye a 
spring on his back, and he levelled him on the ground, 
and then he began to take his head off 

** Still be thy hand, O Conall,*' said Duanach Acha 
Draodh, "make him the binding of the three smalls 
there, until he gives thee his oaths under the edge of 
his set of arms, that there is no stroke he will strike 
for ever against thea^f 

** I have not got strings enough to bind him," said 
ConalL 

* Deogli ran, droch ran. i?ilii hma many meaning*— lort, 
tie. ; parpoM, etc. ; « peraon beloved ; » eeoret, a mjwUirj ; and, 
Moording to Armttroog, it ia the origin of ** renie." Tlie mna 
who told this itory deerij meeat ** pn rp oee " bj ran ; bat per- 
hnpe the original meaning of the paeeage wkieh oomee r e p e at e d ly 
in this ftorj wae that Songetersbip of Magio field aaag '*good 
nraii for the Tictorj of his oonntrymen.** It mnat be remeia 
bered that Barra was in the waj of Noreemen, and that their 
ways of life throw light on OaeKo iraditioM. According to Mao- 
giWray — another islander — Dnbhaa MaoDraoth waa the Draoth 
(? herald) of the king of Eirion when he went to pat the Tvk 
oat of the realm of the emperor, aad the king of Lochlaaa bnmght 
him home thence, and he was his draoth. As there was a gnard 
of Norsemen in Constantinople this looks like a poesible fact. 

f •« The d 1 has sworn bj the edge of his knile.**— Carls 

t/KtOgbmm Brass, Old 8omg. 
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''That is not my case,"* said Duanach ; ''I haTa 
of ooids what will bind back to back all that aie in tiie 
realm of T/whlann altogether." 

Duanach gave the cords to Conall, and Conall 
bound the Avas Ormanach. He gave his oaths to 
Conall under the edge of his set of arms, that he was a 
loved comrade to him for ever ; and any one stroke he 
might strike that he would strike it with him, and that 
he would not strike a stroke for ever against him ; and 
MftcNair. ho left liÌB lifo with the Avus Ormanach.] " Hiou 
shalt have that woman whom thou art courting and 
making love to (a suridh s a aeircanachadh), the dau^- 
ter of the king of Lochlann," said the Ambus Ormanach. 
** Thou shalt have that woman for thyself'* said Conall ; 
liAcGUinmy. <' n 13 Qot her that I am courting and making lore ta"] 

The daughter of the king of Lochlann was right 
well pleased tliat ho hod left his life witli the Avua 
Ormanach, so that it might be her own ; but what 
should she do but send for ConalLt 

* Cha n e Bin domh '• e. — It is not that tu me it is. 

t MscNair gives the following incidents more in detail, and 
more as matter of fact. The hard, to get food fur the warrior, 
persoades the lady that he has come to court her, and with her 
consent, takes him food, and guides him to her chamber. He 
places a drawn sword between them, and never speaks. The 
bard sleeps on the stair ontsido ; the king's men seek in Yain for 
Conall ; and in tho morning tho bard explains the mystery of the 
drawn sword to tho lady, who is content. And so it happens 
thrice, when Conall feels able to fight the lady's brother, and the 
lady finds that the warrior is faithful to his first loTe, and the bard 
a cunning deceiver. This incident is very widely known in popu- 
lar talcs. iSfS the ** Arabian Nights,*' Qrimm, etc. " Gu de am 
fath ma 'n do rinn se è mata? " orsa ise. " Tha,*' orsa Duanach, 
'* tha e a los ma bhitheas leanabh gille eadar sibh gu am be e Da 
fliear claidheamh cho math ris fein." Thuirt ise, '* Ach na an 
saoillinn sin dheanainn a bheatha ciod air bhith doigh air an 
tigeadh e." 
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What should the daughter of the King of Lochlann 
do hat send word for Conall to pass the evening 
together with the Queen and with herself^ and if it 
were his will that she would not giye him the trouhle 
of taking a step with his tooi, but that she would take 
him up in a creel to the top of the castla Conall 
thought that much reproach should not belong to one 
that was in the realm of Lochlann, against one that was 
in the realm of Eirinn, that he should go to do that 
He went and he gave a spring from the small of his 
foot to the point of his palm, and from the point of his 
palm to the top of the castle, and he reached the woman 
where she was.* 

" If thou art now sore or hurt," said the daughter 
of the King of Lochlann, " there is a yessel of balsam 
(baUan fiochshlaint), wash thyself in it, and thou wilt 
be weU after it*' 

He did not know that it was not bad staff that was 
in the yesseL He put a little twig into the Teasel, so 
that he might know what thing was in it The twig 
came up full of sap (snodhach) as it went down. Then 
he thought that it was good stufi^ and not bad stulL 
He went and he washed himself in it, and he was as 
whole and healthy as he eyer was. Then meat and 
drink went to them, that they might have pleasure of 
mind while passing the evening, and alter that they 
went to rest ; but he drew his cold sword be t w e en 
himself and the woman. He passed the night so, and 
in the morning he rose and went out of the castle; 
He clashed his shield without, and he shouted battle 
or else combat to be sent to him, or else Breaat of 
Light, daughter of the King of Laidbeann. It was 

* Thag t ieiini o ehaol m oIkmm go bftrr a bboÌM, '■ • 
blMÌtt go mnllaoh a oh«bUil. 
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battle and combat he should get, and not Breast of 
Dght^ for she was not there to give him. 

Then the daughter of the King of Lochknn called 
out, **Aii thou there, my brother 1* 

" I am^" said her brother. 

" Well," said she, *' it is but litUe count that thou 
hadst of ma That man who has made me a woman 
of harrying and hurrying, to whom I fell as a wedded 
wife last night, not to bring me hither his head to my 
breakfast, when I am greatly thirsting for it." 

'' Faire ! &ire 1 watch, oh queen,** said he^ ** if 
thou hadst asked it sooner thou hadst not got it doww. 
There are none of men, small or greats in Christendom, 
who will turn back my hand." 

He wenty and before he reached the door, he set 
earthquaking seven miles from him. At the first 
(uioUiar) growl ho guvo after ho got out of the castle, 
there was no cow in calf, or mare in foal, or woman 
with child, but suffered for fear. He began himself 
and Conall at each other, and if there were not gasgich 
ifMNtUL there at work it was a strange matter.] 

They drew the slender gray swords, and they'd 
kindle ìke tightening of grasp, f^m the rising of sun 
till the evening, when she would be wending west ; 
and without knowing with which would be loss or 
winning. Duanach was singing iolladh to them, and 
when the sun was near about west, t 

* According to M«oNeiU it wm her father ; and aa the joang 
king goea awaj afterwardi and is married, I follow If aoNair. 
MaoNeill killed a brother at landing. MacKair left him alive to 
be iotroduoed further on, lo I have altered one word in If aoMeiU*a 
aoooant of the fight, and aasome that Prince Cheery fire waa a 
jonnger brother of the yoaog king. 

t Tharruing iad an claidheamhoimn caola g1aa>adh a's dh 
fhadadh iad te a neaoha dom, na dh eiridh a ghrian gna am 
feaagar tra bhithidh i a dol liar. 
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Hieii the daughter of the King of LocUann cried 
out for Doanaoh acfaa 
I>nK>dhthatheahould 
go down to give the 
urging of a touewise 
baid to her brother, to 
bring her the head of 
the wretch to her 
breakfast, that she was 
thiratmg gmatif for it 
Dtumach went, and 
if he did, it was not at 
the back of the King 
of Lochlann he went, 
but behind ConalL 

'•Oh,Conall,"a«id 
be, "thon hart not told 
me yet if it bo thoo. 
When thou art not 
hastening thine hand, 
bat nuking hearj th j 
blow I and level that 
wretch that ought to 

be in a land of holes, or in clefts of rock, or in o 
eaims 1 Though thou shouldst fall, there woold be no 
wife or sweetheart cijing (or thee, and not so with 

Conall thought that it was in good pnrpose Hm 
nan was for him, and that it was not in bad pvrpOMb 

• A* thii U a UDd of otMm, aad prafaaU; old, I gl«« Iks 
•rigiMl- Nor naeh «0 tbo laalrvoAadh do bÌMh, aeh a tnm- 
askadb do bhoilk, agu a-tihiMt ria a bo Bboir a Ul *■ ta^ik 
taO, aa 'b t^llpidh chraiK as 'n can UiaMa doglw laagafl I pd 
a Ihoitaadh tnia, ch> bhiodh btaa aa toa anaa a ' ' " ~ ' 
do dioB, cka b loaaiio da •'■ Maa. 
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He put hifl gwoid under the sword of the King of 
Loclilann, and he cast it to the skies ; and then he 
gave a spring himself on his hack, and he levelled him 
on the ground, and he began to take off his head. 

''Still thy hand, Conall," said Duanach achaidh 
Draodh," little is his little shambling head worth to 
MMNeOL thee.*] You are long enough at that game, throw away 
your swords and try another way. They threw away 
their swords, and they put the soft white fists in each 
other^s breasts ; but they were not struggling long till 
Conall gave the panting of his heart to tiie young 
King of Lochlann on the hard stones of the cause- 
way.t 

Said Gonall to Duanach, '' Beach hither to me my 
sword, that I may take off his head.*' 

" Not I, indeed," said Duanach. '' It is better for 
thee to have his head for thyself as it is, than five 
hundred heads that thou mightost take out with strife. 
Make him promise that he will be (diles duit) a friend 
to thee." 

Conoll made the young King of Lochlann promise 
with words and heavy vows, that he would be a friend 
to Gonall Guilbeanach, the son of the King of Eirinn, 
in each strait or extremity that might come upon him, 
whether the matter should come with right or un- 
right ; and Uiat Gonall should have the realm of Loch- 
lann under cess-X 

* MacNeill, who goes on to repeat the binding of this warrior 
in the name worde. For variety, I sahetitute MacNair's descrip- 
tion of the tame fight, which he, like the other, repeats several 
Umes as a kind of choms. 

t Choir iad na duim bhogadh ghealladh an cneasadh a cheile, 
aoh cha bu fhada a gabh iad do an gfaleachd gus an tug Gonall 
oneadhaiieach a chridhe do righ og Lochlann sir dach'n cniaidh 
a chaiuair. As written by Dewar. 

I Fo chis, tribute or subjection. It seems almost a hopeless 
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When the King of I»ch1ann had given iheee pro- 
mises, Conall let him up, and thej caught each other 
by the hand, and thej made peace and they ceased. 

And the young King of Lochlann gave a bidding 
to Conall that he should come in with him to his 
great house, to dine with him ; and the young king 
set a double watch upon each place, so that none 
should come to disturb himself or the young son of the 
King of Eirinn, while they were at their feast] AMMiiiir. 
churchman was got, and the Amhas Ormanach was mar- 
ried to the daughter of the King of Laidheann.] iiMfihnaj. 

When each thing was ready the royal ones sat 
at the great board ; they laid down lament^ and they 
raised up music, with rejoicing and great joy,] and they Maaiitir. 
were in great pleasure of mind Meat was set in the 
place for eating, drink in the drinking place, music in 

tusk to make ronuuioe reatonable, and jei I an ooiiTÌnoMl thai 
iheae nm Mini-liiftoriciil romanoM. When it it omtaSn that 
Norte tea-roTers were aotoallj lettled in the Helmdea, and waa- 
dered from America to Conetantinople, and levied tribate wker- 
ever thej coald ; when it appears from their eagaa, which are be> 
lieTed to be almost true hiitorj, that theee raida were often made 
in tingle thipt, and when rimple Icelandert fought with Orkney 
earls and Norte kingn, and Norman adventnrert conquered Eng- 
land ; it teems poesibk* that one of the body guard from Cnnstaati- 
nople might become " Emperor of the world ** in the Hebridet, and 
a Toyager from Greenland " king of the green itit that was aboat 
the heapt of the deep ;** and that tnch eiploitt at thete mea per- 
formed might be magnified, and appUed to a Celtic warrior by 
Celtic bardt ; or*that a Cehic warrior may have done as maeh. It 
it admitted that frith priettt had found their way to loelaad be> 
fort the Nortemen went there, and if to. perhaps Irith w a rriori 
may have been piratee or Taraagiant, and t u o c tttftil in Ibrayt oa 
the Vikingt, as Vikings were in Irish forays. We belioTe the 
Sagas, so far as they nre reasonable ; why shoold noi troth be 
sifted from thett romances also. 
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the place for hearing ; and they were plying the feast 
with great sport in ** an dining-room " of the King of 

^'^^*'^ Lochlann,] and they so liking and loving ahont each, 
taking their feast. 

The soldiers were without watching^ to guard the 
hig house of the king, and they saw a great tasba- 
rltach* coming the way ; they had such fear befirae 
him that they thought ttiey could see the great w<nld 
between his legs. As he was coming nearer, the watch 
were fleeing till they reached the great house, and into 
the passage, and fh>m the passage into the room where 
were the young King of Lochlann and the young son 
of the King of Eirinn, at their feast ; and the great 
raw bones that came began to fetter and bind the men, 
and to cast them behind him, till he had bound every 
one of them ; and till he reached the young King of 
Lochlann, and he and the big man wrestled with each 

lUcNair. other.] He drew his fist and he struck the King of 
Lochlann between the mouth and nose, and he drove 
out three front teeth, and he caught them on the back 

lUoNeiiL of his fist ;t] but the end for them was, that the young 
King of Lochlann was bound and laid under fetterSi 

ifacNair. and thrown behind together with the rest ;] and the 
big man gave a dark leap and he seized the bride, and 

MMga?i»y. lie took her with him.] 

Gonall gazed on idl the company that was within, 
to try if he could see any man rising to stand by the 
king. When he saw no living man arising, he arose 

lii^eMAir. himself] " Let that woman go,*' said he ; '' thou hast 

luogavnij. no business with her." That he would not da] He 
gave a spring, he caught the slender black man be- 
tween the two sides of the door (bhith), and he levelled 

* Large, lean boned« tayage aod swarthj.— Dewar. 
t MacNeill, who lajs ho waa a alender black man. 
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him ; and when he had levelled him, he let Uie weight 
of his knee on his chest ' 

" Has death ever gone so near thee as thatt" said 
ConalL 

" It has gone nearer than that/' said the slender 
black man. 

He let the wei^t more on him. '' Has he gone 
as near as that to thee V* 

" Oh, he has not gone ; let thy knee be lightened, 
and I will tell thee the time that he went nearest to 
mei" 

" I will let thee ; stand up so long as thou art 
telling it," said ConaU.*] ••^•«*- 

Conall loosed the young King of Lochlann and his 
men from their bonds and from their fetters, and he 
sat himself and the young King of Lochlann at the 
board, and they took their feast ; and the big man was 
cast in under the board. Again when they were at 
supper the king's sisior was with them, and evorj 
woid she said she was trying to make the friendship 
greater and greater between her brother and ConalL 
The big man was lying under the board, and Conall 
said to him, " Thou man that art beneath, wert thou 
ever before in strait or extremity as great as to be 
lying under the great board, under the drippings of the 
waxen torches of the King of Lochlann and mine t " 

Said he, *' If I were above, a comrade of meat and 
cup to thee, I would tell thee a tale on that" 

At the end of a while after that^ when the drink 
was taking Conall a little, he was willing to hear the 
tale of the man who was beneath the board, and lie 

• MacNair'f Teraioa if alroott the miim in difertst words. 
Thif haa toiiM retembUace to tlie itorj of Coaall, Noo. Y. VI. 
Yll. ; Irat tbe AdTontorM of this nuui art qaito diffRWi. Mao- 
gilvray girat tbo aama ttorj. 
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said to him, ^'Thou that art heneath the boaid, if I 
had thy name it in that I would call thee t wert thou 
ever in strait or extremity like that V 

And he answered as hefora 

Said Conall, ** If thou wilt promise to be peaceable 
when thou gettest up, I will let thee come up ; and if 
thou art not peaceable, the two hands that put thee 
down before, will put thee down again." 

Conall loosed the man who was beneath, and be 
rose up alofb and he sat at the other side of the board, 
opposite to Conall ; and Conall said, 

'' Aha 1 thou art on high now, thou man that wert 
beneath. If I had thy name it is that I would call 
thee. What strait or extremity wert thou ever in that 
was harder than to be laid under the board of the young 
king of Lochlann, and mine 1" 

Story of thb Kino ov Spain. 

Said he — " My name is Gama Sgiathlais Righ na 
lospainde Gama Skeealace, king of Spain.* Let me 
lUcNAir. iqH you the hardest strait in which I ever was.] I 
was once a warrior, and the deeds of a warrior were on 
my hand well enough, and I was on my way to the 
dun of the king of Laidheann to take out Breast of 
Light with right strong hand ; and I saw Mac>a-Mor, 
son of the king of the Sorclio, and the most boautooua 
drop of blood that I ever saw upon his shoulder. I 
never saw a woman that I would rather wish to have for 
myself than that woman. I was working with my 

* It if not eaiy to put a meaning on these names ; there are 
two Qaolic words which are like Sgiathlais, and which ba?e 
appropriate meanings; one means winging ahout, the other 
story-telling. MacNeill gives neither name nor countiy. It 
mig^t mean *' Cat of the tale-telling/* because the episode cute 
the story in two. Old MaoPhie did not give it. 
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own sword at him as high as the band of his kilt 
He had but the one dnan (song) for me — ' Wilt thoa 
not cease, and wilt thou not stop t' but I gave no heed 
to him.*] Ho fell upon me, and he bound me, and fet- MmII^iil 
tered me, and set me on tho horse before him, and he 
took me to the top of a rock. The rock was high, and 
he threw me down the rock, and if I had fallen to the 
bottom I had gone to little morsels, but so it was that 
I fell into the nest of a dreagan.t When I came to 
myself I looked about mn, and I saw three great birds 
in the nest, and I held my hands and my feet to them 
as they were bound, until they loosed them ; the mon- 
sters ! that they might tear me asunder.] I saw aMtesn^nf- 
cave at the back of the nest, and I dragged myself into 
the cave, and when the old dreagan would come and 
leave food for the young ones, I would stay till the old 
dreagan would go, and then I would come out and I'd 
take tho food from the young droagnns, that was all I 
had to keep alive upoa But at last the young dreagans 
found death for want of food, llie old dreagan under- 
stood that somotliing was eating their food, and she ran- 
sacked all about the nest, and she went into the carat] *'*^*'^ 
She seixed me then in her talons ; she sailed to the 
back of tho ooean with me ; and she sprang to the 
clouds with me, and I was a while that I did not know 
which was heaven or earth for me, nor whether she 
would let me fall in the drowning sea, or on rocks of 



* MtoNair mntints htm on * bortt. Hmoffiwnj mtkm bin 
tbe king of the iiiiÌTer*r. 

t MacNetll Myt, Oo mhÌBMch, wlneh Ìa a tmI bird lilw aa 
esgto to bo foand in ttoriet d1 over tbo world. Macgilvmy Mys 
Gbri Mbineoeb greeTcrni-oAcb, and 1 Iiato no donbi tbo word It 
tbo famo m Griflln. 

I Tho oibor Toraloa Is tbo ìubo, Io« tho eav% sad thort woo 
b«t OBO ebkk. 
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lUoNair. haidnesSy or on cairns of stones ;] she was lifting me 
and letting me down, till she saw tliat I was soon 
dead, on the breast of the sea. Though I was not 
heayji when I took the biine I was heayy indeed; 
and when she was lifting me she was spent She 
lifted me with her from the sur&ce of the sea as I was 
dead, and she sailed with me to an island, and the son 
was so hot ; and she put me myself on the sun side of 
the island. Sleep came upon herself and she slept. 
The sun was enUvening me pretty well thou^ I was 

MMNeUL dead.] She had come down at the side of a well, and 
when she awoke she began at working herself about in 
the well I understood that there was iocshlaint^ heal- 
ing in the well, because of how the side of me that was 
nearest to the well was healing with the splashes of 
water that the dreagan was putting from her. And I 
moved the other side of mo towards the well, till tliat 
side was hcolcxi alsa Then I fult for my sword ; my 
sword had always stuck by me ;* and I got it^ and I 
rose up and I crept softly (eallaidh mi) to the back of 
the dreagan, and with the sword I struck off her head. 
But it was but simple to strike off her head, by keep- 
ing it off The bcdsam that was in the well was so 
strong that though the head sliould be struck off her, 
it would spring on again, till at last I got the sword 
held between the head and neck, till the hag*s-marrow 
froze, and then I got the head and neck driven 

MMNair. asunder.] I did not leave a thong of her uncut^ and 
that is the death that went nearest to me, till the blood 

MMNdiL drieil throughout the island,] and when the blood dried 
I put the dreagan into the well, and I went and I 
washed myself in it^ and so it was that it seemed to 
myself that I grew stronger and more active than I had 

* CUidheamh beag chorr na i geitbe, the little eword of the 
crook of the shield, according to M acNcill. 
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ever been before. And the first exploit (gaiflge) that 
I tried to do alter that, was to try to contend against 
the king of Lochlann ; and it would have gone with 
me hadst thon not been hera And my being cast into 
the nest of the dreagan, and what I bore before I got 
out, is a harder strait and a worse extremity, in my 
esteem, than to be onder the board of the king of 
Lochlann and thine.** 



When Qama 8giathlaÌB had finished his t^e, he 
said to Conall, *'Now, thou man that art yonder, I 
should like to have thy tale, thy name, thy land, and 
what is the reason of thy journey to Lochlann." And 
Conall said — " My name is Conall Guilbeanach, son of 
the king of Eirinn.** And he told his own tale.* 

The sister of the king of Lochlann was listening ; 
she g^w sorrowful, and the drops rained from her 
eyes when she understood that Conall had another 
sweetheart She arose, and she left the room, and she 
was heayy and sad. Duanach followed her to console 
her, and put her in order as best he might She took 
a ring from her finger, and she sent it to Conall by 
Duanach. 

Conall turned Duanach back with it to herself 
again. He said that he had a ring from another on 
his finger already, since ho had got no gift (tabhmrtas) 
to give it to her, as eirict 

She sent Duanach back again with the ring to 
Conall, and she asked him to wear it for her. C^iall 
took the ring and put it upon his finger.] 

" Thou must go with me,*' said Conall to Oama 
Bgiathlais, '' in sevch of that woman Breast of Light" 

• Uen Um heftdf of dl thftt baa gooe before ere gives ia Um 
originaL 

t Thie gives eiric Um meeaiag of a fbrfelt or tae. 
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MaeNcOL 



MacNair. 



MaeNtUL 



'* It is easier for me to bear death than to go to 
meet that man any mora" 

''Thou wilt find death where thou art^ then," said 
ConoU. 

'' It is certain that if I am to suffer death where I 
am that I will go with thee," said the slender black 
man."] 

'' The young king of Lochlann said that he would 
go too." Said ConaLl, 

'' Who will be a guide to us to take us the shortest 
way!" 

Said Duanach — '' I will make a guide for you (ni 
mise iull d' uibh). 

Conall and his warriors made ready. The king of 
Lochlann's sister wished Duanach to stay with her till 
the rest should come back, but Duanach would not 
stay.] 

Away went Conall, and ho rigged a sliip, and when 
the ship was rigged he took with him the slender black 
man, Duanach acha Draodh, the king of Lochlann, and 
the Amhus Ormanach ; Uiey saQed, and crew enough 
with them, and they reached tlie realm of the Sorcba.*] 
When they readied, Duonacli went in to the house 
of Mac-a-Moir, and he said — ''Hospitality from thee, A 
Mhic-a-Mhoir." 

" Thou shalt have that A Dhraoth aoith." 

" Champions to fight from the great warrior." 

"Thou shalt have that^ thou Druid." 

" A sight of Breast of Light," said Duanach. 

" Thou shalt have that, Druid," said Mac-a-Moir. 

Duanach got a sight of Breast of Light, and he 
told her that Conall had come with his warriors to take 



* Accordiog to MacNair there were but two cbampicMia on 
board. 
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her from Mac-a-Hoir, and Brettt of light waf pleased^ 
for ahe waa tired of being kept there. 

Dnanach came oat^ and he told it to Conall, and 
the next day Conall came to the huodmark of Hao-a- 
Moir. He clashed his shield — '^Tielding or battle 
upon the field." 

" Yielding thou getkest not in this town," said Mao- 
»-Moir ; " Though it were bat speech it was a mark to 
Mao-»-Moir to come out to tiy a combat with ConalL "•]'*•**'''• 

''I shoold go up to seek the thing I want^** said 
ConalL 

"Well, indeed, thou shalt not There promised 
to fidl first none bnt me,** said the slender black man. 
I will go up before thee, and I will come to thee with 
word how the place is up before thee." 

The slender black man went up, and he shouted 
battle or combat, or else Breast of lights dan^ter of 
the King of Laidhean, to be sent out That he ahoold 
have bottle and combat^ but not Breast of light, 
daughter of the King of Laidheaat 

* Gein na oomhrag §ir an fbaiche Geill tkm *b fbaiglM la 
aan ta bhail]« io oraa Mac-a^MoIr Ga d* b* e ba eluiaaU a* a ba 
dioinhra do Mbaea-Moir a tlgbinn a maob db fraobalaa ooodtfag 
ri OmaU ; aa writUn by Dawar. 

t Tbe Bam vanion (MaoNei11*f) bara fariaa eoaaidarablj 
fttna tba Cowall Tartioa (MaoNair*!). Tbwa la BMra iaoidaat b 
tba latter, wbiob I bata followed; bat tba kaguga of tba IbraMr 
la BMffa ooiooa. Itia wildar altogatber, and aaroan BMraof aa 
old Baidio oompodtioo. It ta, in fact, Iba Yoriioa oT a praotiaad 
Barrator, wbo oaanot read. All tba flgbta, art itaacrfttd by both 
tba man in nearly tbe same words ; bat aaob baa a dHarMit atl 
of pbraaea, tboogb aometimea tbey are vety Hka aaob olhar. 
Wben tbeaa are rapidly given, tbe elbot la tbat of a bad of 
obant ; aometbing wbicb, with motio, wonM almoat be a tada 
cbonia, and migbt be ao ottered aa to eipreaa tbe battle. 

Tbe Bam battlea are tbna anaagad, aad th^ bata thai 



Hiey stood, Conall, the young King of LocUua, 
and OfODB. Sgiothlois, opposite to tha hooae of Mac-fr- 
Uoir, and lliey dashed their Bh'dda £>r battl& Mao-a- 

Und of ■jmmatcj which perrailM GmUo popnUr talaiy m thay 
«iiit in the iclandi, 

la, Hie tlender, dark man, who, acooiding t« HiaHair, la 
tha Kibg of SpkÌD, «71 Uut be will not ka( Oonmll go tit <a 
■ÌMtn, bMftow ho hu praulMd to tw th< int to tklL Ha Uadi, 




■ miT npnMnt wurion «f tb* partod to vUoh 
Umm nmuiUo Oulia itorto cUedj balang. Huj in eoplad tna pbto 

ML, StH^duvJ SliiiHi iT Smllaiuf, vhlch npmuU ■ ODrinn cKiM mmr 
DappliB CutlK Tbtf hi coDHquoiUr wurian wbo Und tlUr tb* lotto- 
doMloa ot ChhaUuillT loto BcoUiad, ud bsf and Ui*t I biUaTi Ui* dU* to 
A gTMt namtar U ànlmili, tateU, m*a, 
■ luu inoM, tod tt la dwbIIMIj nr; old. 
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Hoir sent oat the three best warriors that were in his 
realm to battle with them. They drew their slender 
gray swords, and they went to meet each other, but 

sad ttrikef kit tkiild. ¥iw% hundred Loghghaiflgoaoh, sad m 
OUB J TVeanghmagMoh art mdì oat ; he lUyt them aU« aad lies 
dowB amongti theni* 

H Conall, in the ehip, Mjt that he haa fled, aad ofiera again 
to go himielf ; hat the Amhaa Ormaneoh haa eworn to fall fint, 
aod he goea. He finde the dead hoets, and thinka the plagne ia 
is the place, and keeps to windward ; hat hia comrade ia aUve, 
aod teUa him that he matt do at maoh at he hat done ; to ha 
eiaahaa hia thiekl, and there come 600 laghghaitgaaoh, 600 
trtaaghatigeach, and 600 langhaitgeach (a larger aomher, aod 
tÌM laat of higher rank, foil heroet)— thate he tlaja, aad liea 



Sd, The aoene on hoard b repeated, aad the Kiag of Loeh- 
lana goea, aad repeatt the tcene on there ; tlajt 1600, aad liet 
down. To complete the tjmmetrj, the firtt thoaki ha?e killed 
600; the teoond, 1000 ; and the third, 1600. 

4<A,'Oooall tajt ho wat wrong to tmtt hit matter to any 
other, and goet himtelf, followed by Doanachd aoha Draodh, 
rtpeatt the tcene on there, and it told by hb oomradea that the 
Khig of Sorcha hat none alÌTe now, hat hit " beag choideaohd,*' 
aamll company, and that he will rather come oat than taad 
them. Thej will not interfere anlett Conall fleea. 

80 tar, then, the whole goet on incraatiag to the graad 
eHaiax— which it the <^wing of the great foe, the TÌolory of the 
haro, the death of the rilUIn, and a happj wedding ; aad thia It 
ao tolitary lattance of tnch an artifloial arraageowat, hot it the 
priaotple on which a whole clatt of timilar talat are arranged. 
fVom thit tjmmetrj, aad the rhjthmloal jingle which perradet the 
laagaage, 1 feel conrinoed that the Ìaland veraioaa are the aldtat, 
aad that the mainUnd Ttrtioot, though bettor prttarved at to 
ioddaat, have kiat tomewhat of their origiaal thapa. Thart b at 
mnoh diflerence in the ttoriet, at there it in the mtaaert of 
mainlaadera aad itiaadera, and that diflertnce It Ttrj mack 
greater than it generallj known. 

Mafr^^Mor Mae Righ Sorcha ooaMa oat to aaawar CtoaO 
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the combat did not last long till the three heroea iraie 

Qn the next day Mac-a-Hoir sent the Bidiie Leidixe^ 

"and the step of Conall was back, and not fbrwaida;** Imt 
Dnanaoh tUnds behind, and niget him with the worda gifea 
eboTe, perhaps worda which haye reaUj been epokan bj baida la 
real fighta — and ConaU casts up the sword of his foe to the ikiea. 
"he le^^ad on his back, and stmck off his head.*' Than the 
head was aiming straight at the tnink ; bat ConaU, by the adfSea 
of Doanach, pat the iron on the neck, and the head plajed 
" gliong " on the sword, and sprang up again to the skiea. lliaa 
Dnanach shouted, "step on one side; the head is aiming al 
thee ;** and he did so, and the head went seren feet into the earth 
with the force that it had; and here the narrator remarked, 
** was not that a head 1 did not ConaU escape weUl " 

Then ConaU took the ladj from the castle, and the narrator 
exclaimed triumphantly, '' Was he the dastard of Sirinn now I,'* 
Hie hero and his three comrades, and the reeoued ladj get into 
their ship, and reach an island called Na h Otolia. 

Old ICacPhie told this part better than I ha?e CTcr heard a 
story told ; it was exceedingly symmetrical, InU of " raithean " 
(runs), and yery original. 

ConaU sails to the realm of the King of the Uniferse, and 
strikes his shield blow. Soldiers came out, and he slew them ; 
nobles came out, and he knocked their brains out with one of 
their number ; then came the king'e son, and he bound his wrists 
and ankles to the smaU of his back. He promised to serre him, 
and they sailed on to some realm, and challenged. The house of 
the Tamhasg here came in, and Doanach appeared, but he was the 
son of the King of Lochlann, wounded, and a prisoner. He cured 
his wounds with white sugar, and another fight took place, nearly 
the same as the last. They go on with the new king and the 
half-stanred wight, and saO to Sorcba. 

Conall lands as a poor man, and learns that the lady b to be 
married to the king of Sorcha's son, so, on the morrow he chal- 
lenges. He hears men coming, and he says, " Look out ; who 
comes ; is that himself? *' There came a company in a partion- 
lar dress (I think the dresses were red, green, and blue), but I 
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the knight^ the numgleri his brotheri oat to try a com- 
bat irìtìk any one of Conall's warriors who had the 
heart to try against him. 

did not note it, and I forget These, said he, are hoi the eer- 
fanta ; go oot and alajr them. Then came the firat of the nohlea 
in another dreet, and the tame was repeated ; then the last ef 
tÌM nohlea in another dreae. Then oame the son of the King ef 
light himeeli^ and then a fight indeed. Conall oonqoen, and is 
ahoat to sail hack to Eirinn, when an old man ^»pean in a boat, 
and ohallenges. The warriors go one by one, and are slain, aU 
bat OonaD; then he thinks for the third time of his grandfiOhtr, 
who ^»pean and sajs, that old man was with me a stadeni ef 
the bbck art (then a lot of qaeer words, which I ooold not catch, 
and hsTe nerer heard since), bat he ooald beat him at one art, 
so thej try, and the grandfather wins. After that Cooall goes to 
Tarkejr, and resoaes the King of Eirinn ; and hj the he^ ef a 
OMgio ring he forces the qneen-mother to confess that her two 
sons are not the king's children, and GonaU reigns. It wiU be 
ssen tnm these abstracts that the version which I have Mowed 
is mooh more reasonable than the common Torsions. For 



The Colonsaj Torsion, which Taries hers tnm aU the rest 
When thej set off from Lochlann to take Breast of Light 
finom the King of the nnÌTorse, Conall remembers that Ids father 
told him that he might get aid in extiemitj finom High na 
lorramhaich (the King of the Boai-eongsters f). Thai personage 
sajs, I bsTo tweUe sons, and thoo shali get them. I hsTe 
thirteen sons, bat Cod b Josi married, and Ood has eooasel Urn- 
salt Beach Ood.'* 

The OoanseUor Son, whose name nwj be transbted ** What," 
agrees to go if he has two-thirds of his eonnsel, till th^ ooim 
back, and awaj thej go, with a kind of Bh jase-lisl, wUeh is la- 
peated ssToral times. 

Dh fholbh an sso Conall Qalbaimeaeh 

8 *aa i Amhas Orannaoh Mao Bigh bhamgh aaa w^jàtJL 

8 am Maoabh Mor Mao Bigh na Soceha 

BtfiMIedhsag righ na h lorramhaieh 

Csad a*s Cod a's Mkihsad 
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** Who will go to batUe with ÌhÌB heio of ezpldti 
to-day I" said ConalL. 

Dubhan M«o Draodh a'l M«o Righ SigQ 

A dh iarraidh Uobd iblabd nighean ^h Laidhaan 

Tlieii went Coaall Curlew, 

And the Sarage of Songe, Mm of the King of SpKtdng the 

Shielde; 
And the great warrior, eon of the King of the light ; 
And the thirteen lone of the King of the Boat-eoogitaia ; 
LeaTe, and Whet, and Befmal. 
Hook, son of Herald, and the King of Seegeel,^ 

To ieek Breast of Light, daughter of the King of Lsinatar; 

Going past a castle, there oried ont 

The great man whose the castle was, 

Co sibh a dh haislean nan tri rann ? 

Na ce ur n-ainmeanan ? 

Na 'ur n eeohdraidh a niotar ? 

Who ere je of the gentles of the three dÌTÌnons ?f 

Or what are your names ? 

Or (who) will jour histories make ? 

Conall Qulbeimeach gum be m ainms* e 

Mao Righ Birinn bu mhor airm 

A oheile comhraig fo loon 

A shleaghan cha d' fhuair an t-ath-bheo 

ConaU Curlew, it is mj name. 

Son of Eirinn's King of Qreat Arms ; 

His battle spouse (adyersarj), undor wounds 

Of his spears, ne?er get the next life. 

* Stripe making siogail means streaked, striped, 
t This would seem to indicate a date earlier that the disooTery 
of the 4th division, America. 
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** itjweUf** said Oama Sgiaihlaifly '' because of how 
his broiher ihiew me into the nest of the dreagaiL" 

They went to meet each other; they drew their 
slender gn^ swords, and the two battled with each 

TIm/ resohed the house of the King of the UnÌTerse, and the 
herald went in, and there he (band the meet beaotiinl woman 
that efer was seen from the beginning of the nnirefee to the end 
of etemitj, with two drops of blood on erery eye, weeping ht 
OonaH. 

The herald repeaU the list, and she saja, ** Every Draoth I 
erer saw was telling lies ; if it were GonaU he wonld oome in.** 
Aooordinglj Gonall sprang in, and ga^e her na tri poga milisde 
bla84a, the three sweet tasty kisses, and sprang oot again. 

The King of the Uni Terse yields the lady withont a str ug gl e, 
oomes home from his hunting, and asks them all to a feast ; a 
" minister '* was got, and they were married. 

In the midst of the festÌTÌties, a shoot was raised tliat the 
King of the UniTerse had fallen in oombat with a monster oa the 
strand. Gonall got op to help, hot Cod bade Urn sit slil! ; aad 
the king was seen in his ohair. 

This happened a seeond time; and the third Cod had ao 
•hare of the ooansel, so Conall took his own, and went out 

He (bund the monster and the King of the Unifsrae deadg 
sole to sole ; and there oame a dove from the east, and she was 
stooping down to the monster with a img (a pebble possessed ef 
medicinal rirtoes, a ehiystal, a taUsman), which she had, and 
the oreatare was sUrring, aad opening its eyes. He sprang, and 
took hold of the leig, aad took it from the dofe« 

" Give me my leig,*' said the dove, '*and I wiU briaf thy 
Cither and brothers aU? e in the Tdrk.** 

"If then wilt do hot that, I wÌU do it myseli;** said CoaaH 
He sdsed the dore, and polled his head off; aad who oama to 
meet him bnt Cod. Then CoasJl and God aad Dabhaa aad the 
lady went to Torkey, aad feand oat the gra?et of the kiag and 
the reet, aad brought them aHve, and took them home ; aad the 
deseeadants of theee people are yet in Eirina — 

Said Joha Maogilmy, laboarar, Oohmsay, Jaty 9, 1860. 
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other ; but long before the sun went weet^ the Bidiie 
Leidirewae tisSn. 

Gama Sgiathlais took off his head, and he opened 
the mouthi uid he oat the tongae ont^ and he split the 
tongue, and he struck it three slaps against himself; 
and he said to Mac-a-Hoir — 

" There, that is for thee, for how then didst cast 
me into the dreagan's nest" 

At night Dnanach went into the house of Mic-a- 
Hoir, and he said — 

** Hospitalitj from thee^ Yic-a-Yoir.'' 

'' Thou shalt get tha^ thou Druid." 

*' Warriors to combat Conall to-morrow," Yic-a-voic 

'' Thou shalt get, thou Druid." 

''A sight of Breast of Light t" said DuanacL 

''Thou shalt get that, thou Druid,'' said Mao-a- 
Hoir. 

Duanaoh got a sight of Breast of lights and he told 
her each thing as it was going on outside of the dun, 
and she was sorrowful that so much blood was being 
spilt for her ; and Duanach came ou^ and he gave the 
tale of Breast of light to ConalL 

On the next day Mac-a-Moir himself came out to 
try a combat with any one who had the heart to go 
to try him. 

'' Who will go to battle with the hero of exploits 
to-day t" said ConalL 

" Myself" said Gama Sgiathlais, '' for the day that 
he cast me down the rock to the dreagan's nest." 

They came in front of each other ; they drew their 
slender gray swords, and they kindled a fire of fists 
with their swords, from the rising of the sun till she 
was going west ; but at last it went with Mao-a-Hoir 
to level (3ama Sgiathlais, to bind him and fetter him ; 
and he took him with him, and he cast him into a den 
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of liom that lie kept for pesiiiiie for hiiimelf, and 
Mao-a-Moir would not come oat again till the end of 
two days. 

When the ni^t came Doanach went into the 
honae of Mao-a-Hoir, and he said — 

'' Hoepitalitj fiom thee, Vic-a-Voir." 

"^ Thon Bhalt get that, thou Dmid." 

"* A sight of Breast of light t '' nid Duanack 

'' Then shalt not get thiO," odd Mao-arMoir ; and 
then Breast of light was pat into a dark chamber, 
where she could not hear Toice of friend, and where 
she could not see light of sun. 

When the battle-day of Mac-a-Hoir came^ he came 
out^ and he clashed his shield.* 

"Who will go to battle with the hero of exploits 
to-day t" saidConalL 

" Myself^** said the Toung King of Loohlann.*!* 

They came in front of eadh other ; they drew their 
hard thin swords, and they went to battle with each 
other. But long before the sun went west, the young 
King of Lochlimn was levelled, bound, and fettered, 
and taken away, and cast into the den of lions^ where 
Gama Sgiathlais was ; and Mao-a-Moir would not 
eome out any more to hold battle till the end of five 
days. 

Duanach went in erery night of these to seek 
food, and he got it ; and on a ni^t of these nights he 
asked for warriors to hold battle agdnst Conall. 



• Thera Mtms to be a ngvlar tytlMB b tUs wrist of befttlas. 
no Tioior ia tbo last battlo oow oobms oat, and givoa tho ohal- 



t Bora tliora la a holo la Um atory. TIm King of Loohlaaa 
oeglit oloari J to baTO aomo qoarral to atoago, bet bo baa aoaa ; 
aad tba King of Spain bad two flgbta Ibr tbo aaaa qasnol, wbieb 
is aatiiely agaiaat lagalarity and oidar. 
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«Thoa Shalt get that^ thou Dnud,** said Hao-a- 
Moir. A bundled full heroes were set in order before 
the great house on the next day. 

It seemed strange to Conall to see the host going 
into order at the &ont of the big house ; and he asked 
if there was any knowing what was the meaning of 
that host going into order, in ranks, at the front of the 
big house this day. 

Said Duanachy ** I thought thou wert finding the 
time long here, not doing anything, and I asked for 
warriors to combat with thee." 

** I have no wish myself to be slaying men without 
knowing why ; and, besides, how dioidd I contend 
against a hundred full heroes, and I alone t" said 
ConalL 

'' So many as thou dost not slay with thy sword I 
will kill with my tongue," said Duanach.* 

They went to meet ConalL] 

The smooth lad looked from one to two; and 
where they were thickest, there they were thinnest; 
and where they were thinnest, there were none at all 
there.] 

He struck them under, and oyer, through, and 
throughout ; and those who were thinnest, were most 
ill scattered ; and as many as were dead of them were 
lying down ; and as many as were hurt, they sat ; and 
the rest that were alive of them ran away.t 

* ThU if like a tHj alloaion to the romantio and nntroa ride 
of the tale, and to the poetical lioenie of bardi suck aa Dnaoaoh. 

f Sbeall an gille min o h-aon go dha 'a (ar am bo tiaghe end 
*• an a bo tainn' eud 'a far am bo tainn* end cba robh gin idir 
ann,] Bhuail e iad fi>dh-pa tharta tnd aa rompa a a ohuid a ba 
tainne dbiubh gu am b ia bba a bu mhi-agaoltiche, a* a mhead a 
marbb dbiabh bba iad nan luidb 'a a mbead 'a a bba leointa 
dbinbb bba iad nan anidh agna an oorr a bba beo dhiubb tbaicb.] 
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And when the five days of delay that Mae-a-Hoir 
had were gone past^ Conall went to the fence of hia 
honae. 

Mae-a-Hoir had a bell on the top of hia honae, and 
he was a warrior, any one who oonld strike a blow on 
the bell ; and when a blow was stmok on the bell, 
nnlees Mac-a-Moir should come oat, then he was a 
dastard (cladhaire). Then when Mac-a-Moir was eat- 
ing his breakfast, Conall went up upon the top of the 
house, and he struck a blow on the bell, and he diOTe 
the tongue out of the bell ; and the tongue fell down 
through the house, and down through the board al 
which Mac-a-Moir was taking his food ; and Mac-a- 
Hoir said, " Ha, ha t comrade, it was easier to hold 
battle against thee on the day of Bein Eidinn than on 
this day."* 

Mac-a-Moir came out to hold battle. Conall 
clashed his shield, and he said, '^ Yielding^ or battle on 
the flel^l" 

''Yielding thou getteet not in this town," said 
Mac-a-Moir. Though it was but speech, it was a sign 

Mr. Fraser, Inferaaw. — ^Tboitieh è air ab arm LocMsnnach 
a ^gathadb air aa dama oeaoa gut aa daach maA air a ebaaa 
•iUe. Far am bo tingfa end, hui a bo taian end, ■ fitf am be 
talan and hui a bo laaidb thiolaoh end ; far am bo loakOi tblal- 
aeh and, laa bo loaidh a mbarbhadh end ; gut Baeb d* fbag • 
oaaaa air 000a, aob aoa fliaar ebloaia maidb. 

Ho bogao at oHeiag at oao and of tbo army of fjocblaaa tHI 
ba want oot at tbo otbar aad ; wbara tbaj wart tbiokaat ikuj 
wtra tbinnaal ; wbara tbaj wars tbianaal tbaj wars ■■illail ; 
wbaia tbay wara twifUat tbay wara aoooaat ilaia, till ba lall ao 
baad opoQ boond, but 00 oaa g l aad old man. 

• Oompara tba battla ebaia of tba gUata ia No. 58, fol. Bt 
la old rooMaoao tbaro ia alwaye a bom, or aooM otbar laatramMil, 
fer BMldag a aoiaa, bang ap at tba door of tba eaatio, fer tba 
obaDaagar'o ipacial aoataa i taoa. Compara St Frtriak's baO. 
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for Mao-a-Moir to eome oat^ to tiy a battle 
Conall. 

They drew their alender gray aworda, and they 
kindled a fire of fista, from the riaing of the aon tiU 
the evenings when ahe would be going weet ; without 
knowing with which of them the Yictory would be. 

Duanachwaa ainging '^iolla" to theniyand heaaidt 
** You are long enough at thia play ; throw from you 
your aword8| and try it another way. They threw 
firom them their aworda^ and they put their aoft white 
fiata in each other^a breaatay and they wreatled, but 
they did not take long at the wreatling^ till Conall 
give the panting of hia heart to Mac-a-Moir on the 
hard atonea of the cauaeway. ^Stretch hither my 
awordy" aaid Conall, '' until I reap the head off him.** 

*' I will not atretch it," aaid Duanach. It la better 
lor thee that thou ahouldst have hia head lor thyaelf aa 
it ia, than five hundred heada that thou mighteet take 
out with atrifey" said Duanach ; *' take a pledge of him 
that he will be faithful to thee." 

Conall made him promise that he would be faithM 
to Conall Guilbeanach, son of the King of Eirinn, 
whether the matter should come under right or un- 
right ; and that the realm of Sorcha ahould be under 
cess to the realm of Eirinn; and Mac-a-Moir gaye 
these pledges to Conall, and he bound himaelf with 
words, and with weighty yowa Conall let him aloft ; 
they caught hold of each other'a hands, and they made 
peace with great friendship, and they were quiet* 

Then the first thing that Conall did waa to go to 
the den of lions, to see if his two comradea were alive^ 

* Aoooixling to the Barra Tersion, the AmhM OmuuiAoh hera 
went home to hie own coontrj ; and •• he does not appear again, 
it fie to bo hoped that he went home to hii wife, the PrinoeM of 
Norway. 
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and they were ; for it is as left with the lions that thej 
will not tonch, tnd that they will not do any hurt to 
kings, or to the clan of kings.* 

And Conall took Gama Sgiathlais and the yoong 
Sang of Lochlann out of the lion's den, and he loosed 
each hond and fetter that was npon them, and they 
were free and whole. 

The next thing that Conall did was to take Breast 
of light out of the dark place in which she was^ and 
she was pleased and joyful coming out 

Mac-a-Hoir gaye a hidding to Conall, and to Breast 
of lights to the King of loepainde, and the young King 
of Lochlann, to come into his house to take a feast. They 
went thera They raised music, and they hid sonow ; 
word was sent for a priest, and Conall was wedded to 
Breast of Light, and they made a wedding that lasted 
for the six days of the week, and the last day was no 
worse than the first,] and that was the wedding that ìUàKtàt. 
was cheery. Meat was set in the place for usin|^ and 
drink in Uie drinking place, and music in the place for 
hearing. They plied tiie feast and the company with 
joy, and pleasure of mind, and long was there mind of 
tlM wedding of Conall and Breast of Light.] 

But there was much enyy (lamaite) with the 
young King of Lochlann, Gama Sgiathlais, and Mao- 
a-Moir at Conall, to see him married to one so heantiftil, 
modest, and learned, and that they themselyes should 
be wifeless, and they thought her like was not to be 
found. Each one of them was as anxious as the rest 

* Oir tha 6 mmr fluigmil ftig da Uomhaian aaeli Ma lad agis 
nach deaan Ud doUadh air bith air Rigkraaa aa air daa BSglua. 
{Am writtan bj Dawar.) 

Hers, acoordiag to MacgflTraj, Omall aoqalrad a taHimaa 
from a njftorioiii pigoon, and fell hi witli a aiomtar wkick ritw 
aad waa alaia hj tha King of tha Uaivtm. (8aa pagt t47). 
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that her like should be his as a wife, and they left il 
to Breast of light to saj who was Uie other one thai 
would come nearest to herself in look, learning, and 
modesty. She said that there was Aillidh, dan^iter of 
the King of Greece, but it was by mighty deeds thai 
she would be got (sar ghaisge). 

The three kings made it up that they would go to 
seek Aillidh, dau^ter of the King of Oreece. Breast 
of light was unwilling that Conall should go with the 
rest, but the rest would not go without him, and when 
she saw that she consented. 

It was left to Conall to say which of them was to 
get Aillidh, and Conall said, ''Since the King of 
Lochlann was the first king who had come under cess 
to him, that he was the first for whom he would get a 
wife." Duanach wished to go with them, but Conall 
left him to be a king, and to take care of Breast of 
light till he should come back 

Away went Conall, young son of the King of 
Eirinn, Mac-a-Moir, son of the King of Sorcha, and 
Gama Sgiathlais, King of the Hispainde, to get Aillee 
(Beauty), daughter of the King of the Grayke (Greece), 
for the young King of Lochlann to wife, and they 
reached Greeca* 

* Thia, ftt first sight, appears utterly eztraTagant, if only firom 
the distancea, but the story is not more improbable than similar 
romances in other languagea. It is far less improbable in GaeUo 
than it would be in French or German. A glance at the stoiy of 
Burnt Njal will shew that in the eleventh century locomotion waa 
not the difficulty for the Western Islanders ; for example, Audun, 
an Icelander, before 1066, and within two years, sailed from Ice- 
land to Norway, and thence to Greenland, back to Norway, and 
thence to Denmark, to gife the king a white bear. He made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and returned to Denmark and Norwaj again, 
and went home to IceUnd with a big ship, having oonyersed on 
equal terms with the Kings jof Denmark and Norway, and this 
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An old man met ihem thai waf their goida He 
gave them a tale about the lealm of Qieece, the desire 
of the hoete, the battle ; the form of the arms, and the 
enatoma of the coontiy (miann aloidh, feachd ; a' rian 
nan arm, agua cleachdanan na dacha), and he told 
them the tale of the King of Qieece^ and how hia 
daughter was kept in the dun, and that no one at all 
was to get Beauty, daughter of the King of Greece^ to 
many, but one who could bring her out by great 
ralour ; and the old man told them about the wall that 
was for a bulwark (daingneach) round about the dun, 
how many heroes and soldiers there were in the inside 
of the ramparts ; and besides, that there was no way to 
get Beauty but by strong battle, brave deeds, and 
ruse (feachd làdir, sàr ghai^^e, ague seoltachd). 
Conall went^ and the three other khigs, aloft up a 
mountain that was aboye the dun of the big town of 
the king, so that they might see what was going on 
below bonoath thom. They lighted upon hunting 
bothys (bothain sheilg) in the mountain, and they went 
in into thom, and they were there all nighty and on 
the next day they found old clothes in the hunting 
huts. 

Conall put on some of the old clothes which they 
found, to go in the semblance of a poor lad, to try if be 
could get to the inside of the gatea (cachlaidhean) of 

■tory it belie?ed to be true. The ooantijmm of Asdoa feoghi 
in Ireland in 1014, nad got the wont of it, and oao who was al 
the battle went to Room, and retnmed to leelaad. In ■bort, mp- 
pooing tbis to be a romaaoe of that period, aotbing b BMire la 
aeoordanoe with probabiUty than that a lot of warriors eboakl sal 
oat fai learcb of kingdom and p r i n c eeaee along tbo M i eoei t of 
Boropo, and that tbeir adTentnree sboakl be woren fai with the 
romancea of tbe Weatem lalands of Sootland, wbiob the N< 
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the dun of the king's town, and he said to the other 
kings if thej should hear on the third day a hunting 
cry, or any terror (faoghaid na fiiathas), that thej 
should run swiftly to help him. He went^ and ha 
reached one of the gates (geata) of the dungeon (daing- 
neach), and he was as a shy hoy, ill-lool^ig^ without 
the look of a man, without the port of a lad, or a dress 
of armour (mar hhallach moitire mi sgiamhach, gun 
aogosg duine gun dreach gille, na oulaidh armaohd). 

He reached the gate-keeper (fear gleidh a gheataX 
hut that one would not let him in. He asked him 
what he sought, and Conall said that he had come to 
see if he coiddget teaching in feats of arms, nimhleness^ 
and soldier-craft (ionnsach ain iomairt arm, luth chlea% 
's gaisge). The gate-keeper sent word for the ruler of 
the fort (fear riaghladh an duin), and he came and be 
asked Conall whence he was. Conall said that he had 
come from the neighbourhood (iomal) that was furtliest 
off of the realm. The high ruler asked him what customs 
the people of that place had, and if they tried to do 
any feats ! 

Conall said that they used to try casting the stone 
of force (clach neart), and hurling the hammer.* 

The high ruler asked Conall to come in, and he set 
some to try putting the stone against ConnaL Conall 
could throw the stone further than any of them, and 

* I myfelf once tried a match with a imAll Qreek shepherd in 
a sheep-ekin cApote, in a glen near the top of Mount Pamaania. 
He had guided me there, and we were waiting in hopea a miat 
would clear away. To keep ourselyei warm we fell to at putting 
the atone, leaping, and hop-ikip-and-jump. Such games pre- 
Tailed in ancient Greece long ago, as they still do in the High* 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland, The hitch in romances is in 
the language. Heroes must ha?e heen great linguuts, hut area 
that hitch is here met, for the old Irish king was educated in 
Italy and Qreeoe. 
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ihej saw that he had no want of strength if there were 
enough of courage in him. 

A stick sword was given him, and they were teach- 
ing him swordsmanship, and Conali was coming on 
well Bat it was little they knew ahout the teaching 
that Conali had got from the Groagach of Beinn 
Eidinn before then. Conali made himself acquainted 
with the keeper of the arms, and he was exceedingly 
anxious to get a sight of their arms-house, bat the 
armourer said that could not be done, for fear of the 
high ruler of the dun. But on the morning of the 
third day, when the goyemor was eating his breakfasti 
the armourer said to Conali, that if he were able enoa^ 
now, that he might get a sight of the armoury before 
the high man who ruled the dun should come oat 
from his morning meal. 

Conali went with him swiftly, and the man who 
was keeping the arms opened the armoury (taiqg airm)L 
Conali went in and he looked amongst the arms, and 
he spied great glaiyes at the furthest off end of the 
armoury. He went where they were, and he began to 
try thom, he would raise them in his hand, and 
brandish them, and some he would shake out of their 
hilts (ceana bhairt), and others he would break. The 
man who had the care of the arms began to shout to 
him that he should come out^ but Conali was not pre- 
tending that he heard him. Conali would look at the 
swords, and some were rusted, and some were not. 
At last he found a sword that pleased him.* 

He was going the way of the door of the arms- 
house with it, and the man who had the care of the 

* Thif incident b told in Utti of a man wbona grmw b tÌMwa 
ihm still. TIm ''nrnoory** ba **l>nrT«V* Imt H b tk« mom 
incident toM m a fact. I bclieTe it to bt a bit of popnUr lore of 
nnlmown nati^aity, for it b connNm in storbs. 

8 
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anns was begging him to put it from him, but Conall 
gave him no heed, and the man who had chaige of the 
armouiy said — 

** If the high govemor of the dun comes he will 
take the head off me for letting thee in.** 

When Gonall was at the door the governor came 
in, and he desired Conall to put away that sword. If 
he knew the name of the man who had had that sword 
that he would not be long patting it from him ; that 
his name was Mor ghaiQge na mor ghleadh. Great 
valour of the great tnck& 

** Tou may give it that name stiU,** said ConalL 

The high governor said that he woidd drive the 
head off the man who had the care of the arms for 
letting Conall into the armouiy, and off Conall for 
taking the sword out 

"Take thou core that it is not Uiine own head 
tliat will be down first, comroda" 

The high govemor called for his men. Conall 
struck the head off the high Govemor, and he gave a 
hunting whistlo (foad fhaoghaid), and the people 
gatiiered with their arms about ConalL 

He struck them, under them, over them, through, 
and throughout them ; where they were thickest there 
they were tliinnest ; where they were thinnest they 
were most scattered. 

The king came out, and he said to Conall, '' Thou 
man that came on us a-new ; hold on thy hand, and thy 
blade.* 

The three other kings came to the gate, but they 
were not getting in. Conall ran to the gate, and he 
struck it a kick, and he drove it into splintera Then 
came the King of Lochlann, and the King of Light, 

* Fhir a UuÙDaig oirn m uir cam air do laimb as do Uiin. 
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■nd the King of tho Hispaindey in with their anna. The 
people of Qreeoe fled back, and the King of Gbeeoe 



" Oubh bhonbh ovly tout t " '' What a wonderful 
tarn has come on the matters I It was in the pfo- 
pheciea that a son of a king of Eirinn would come, and 
that he would lay the lealm of Greece under cess, and 
instead of that is an awkward fellow of an ill-looking 
hojf that came and put the realm under cesa."^ 

Said Conall, with a high Yoice, Thou King of 
Qreece, take not thou each man according to his seem- 
ing.f I am Conall Guilbeinach, son of tho King of 
Eirinn, but it is not to put the realm of Greece under 
cess I am come, but to take out Beauty, thy daughter. 

Said the King of Greece, " Thou shalt have Beauty, 
my daughter, and two-thirds of my realm while I my- 
self am aliye, and the whole after my death." 

Conall asked that Aillidh should bo brought out, 
and she came, and she was ri^t willing to wed Conall, 
but Conall told her he was married already to Breast 
of li^t, daughter of the King of Laidhoan ; and the 
King of Greece said — 

** If thou hast got Breast of Light, it is no wonder 
though thou shouldst not take my daughter." 

Conall told Beauty that she had her two ohoioea, to 
take the King of Lochlann, or be without a hasband ; 
and she preferred to marry the young King of Loch- 
lana 

And word was sent for a priest; and Aillidh, 
daughter of the King of Greece, was wedded to the 

• Thif if the idM which, in No. 5S. hat ozpaiided into 
another thaiM. The King of Qreeoe sad the firtt gieat were 
cleerlj once the eame pereonegef . 

t Thit ie the very foondetion of all pojpular tales ; the 
deepised is the OMft worthy. 
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young King of Lochlann, and ihey made a wedding 
that lasted for the six days of the week, and the last 
day was no worse than the first day. 

And when they were at tiie weddings they asked 
Aillidh, the bride of Lochlann's King, who was the 
next one that was nearest to her in beauty and come- 
liness, virtue and learning. And she said that there 
was Cuimir,* daughter of the King of Na Frainge 
(the Franks, France). 

ConoU askod Goma Sgiathlais if he were willing to 
take that one as a wife, and he said that he was. 
Conall asked Aillidh where Guimir was dwelling, and 
Beauty told that she was in the great royal house, and 
that there was a great fortress wall about the great 
house, and that there was a lion on either side of the 
gate, that was in through the wall, and that there was 
tlie house of the Tomliaisg, tlie best warriors that tlio 
King of France had, a litUe further on; and the 
Tamhaisg were proud and merciless to any over whom 
they might gain victory.t 

The valiant kings made ready to go to France, but 
Aillidh was not willing to part with her new married 
husband, but the other warriors would not part from 
him ; he must needs go with them, till they shoidd 
put an end to all the valorous deeds they had to do^ 
before they could get wives for Gama Sgiathlais, King 
of Hispania, and Mac-a-Moir, son of the King of 
Sorcha. 

The four valorous kings put each matter in order 
in Greece as best they might, and they left Beauty in 
the care of her father till the King of Lochlann should 
come back. They went to France and when they reached 

* Well formed, neat, trim. Carbad cuimeir Chachullin. 
t " Qa borb aniocbdmbor ri feadbaino air bitb air am faigba 
iad bnaigb. 
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France Uiaj took a tale from each trayeller that met 
them bj the way, ami so they got goidanoe to the great 
rojal honae, and when they reached the gate^ that was 
withont in the fortrees wall, there waa a great lion at 
either aide of the gate, but that put neither fear nor 
aorrow npon them,* because it is aa a charge left with 
lions that they will not ii\jure kings, or the clan of 
kingi. And Conall went on past the lions, and no one 
of them stirred his head at him. He reached on for- 
ward to where the Tamhasgan were, and they began 
gnashing their teeth,t making ready to spring npon 
him He took sure notice of them, for the thick knob- 
biest one and the thinshankiest of them. He com- 
passed them, under them, over them, through and 
throughout them ; and he seind on the two shanks of 
the thinshankiest one amongst them, and he was drtr- 
ing out the brains of the rest, with the knob of that 
one, and the brains of that one with the knobs of the 
rest, till the part that was thickest of them was thinnest^ 
and the lot that was thinnest they were the most ill- 
aoattered. 

The King of France came out^ and he said to 
ConalL 

" Thou man that hast come on us from a strange 
land, withhold thy blade and thine hand ; alay not my 
warriors wholly ; these are the Tamhaisg^ the best war- 
riors I haye to guard the great royal house ; but they 
are but as reeds in the front of a meadow before thee. 
How camest thou past the lions I " 

''Thou and thy Uonsl" said ConaU; ''I wiU go 
down past thy lions, and I will come up past thy llon% 
and they will not touch me ; and I will bring up three 
other warriors, that are down here, and the lions will 
not touch them." 

* &ig«l Da nraairMB. f A oèsadb aai ÌaoalL 
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Gama Sgiathlais Mac-a-Moir and the King of Loch- 
lann came up past the lions, kings were thoj, and a 
clan from kings all together, and the lions did not stir 
their tongues against them. 

The Eong of France asked whence they were, and 
Gonall told that he was Conall Guilbeanach, son of the 
King of Eirinn, and he shewed the young King of 
Lochlann, and Mac-a-Moir, son of the King of Sorch% 
and Gama Sgiathlais, king of Hispania ; and he told 
him that it was not to disturb France they had come,* 
but to take out Cuimir, daughter of the Eong of France^ 
to be wife to Gama Sgiathlais King of Hispania. 

Said the King of France, '< He shall get that" 

Cuimir was brought out, and the matter was hidden, 
and it was Conall she would ratlier take, for it was he 
that had done the bravest deeds ; but Conall told her 
that he was wedded already to Breast of light, daughter 
of the King of Laidheon, and that the young King of 
Lochlann was wedded to Aillidli, daughter of the King 
of Greece, and that it was Gama Sgiathlais, King of 
Hispania, she was to have. Cuimir was willing to 
take the King of Hispania, so that she might be a 
queen in a realm that was near the realm of her 
&ther. Word was sent for a priest, and the wedding 
was done, and they made a wedding that lasted for the 
six days of the week, and the lost day was no worse 
than the first day. 

When they were at the wedding they were talking 
about who they should get for a wife for Mac-a-Moir ; 
and they left it to be said by Cuimir, the young Queen 
of Spain. Who was the one that was fittest, in her 
esteem, to be wife to Mac-a-Moir. And she said 
that there was Deo Greiue nighoon righ an Eilean 

* A chaDgais-Mch na Frainge. 
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Uaine.* Tliej asked her if that one wae to be got. 
She eaid that ahe was not, but bj exceeding Talonr ; 
that there waa a fortress wall round about the dun of 
the king, and that it disoomfited the heroes ; that 
Deo Greine would be in a turret that was on the top 
of the dun, and that none but a Taliant warrior could 
get her ; but if Mac-a-Moir should get her, that he 
had no cause to r^giet that he was the last of the kings 
who had got a wife. 

Mac-a-Moir was longing to begone in pursuit of 
Deo Greine, and the rest were as willing and well 
pleased as himselft When thej were at the hui, 
the King of France was setting a ahip in order for 
thent Cuimir, daughter of the King of FrancOi was 
not willing to let her new married husband, Gama 
Bgiathlais, awaj with the rest^ but when the rest saw 
that^ they would not go without him. When Cuimir 
undeistood that^ she sgreed to let him go with them. 

The King of France set his slender ship in order 
for them, with a crew of disciplined, active, strong, 
hardy men, and the four honourable kings went on 
board, and the Frenchmen sailed with them to the 
shore of the Green Island.! 

* Sanbesm or breath, daagfator of tko Kiag of the Grtta 
ItUod. Who this Bjthicd portoaago maj bo, I ooimot mako oei. 
TIm Qreeii Iiilaad occon ooatinoallj, and it tho land of woadora, 
bojond tho ooa. I havo fomioed that it slight noaa A»irÌni 
That tho Son of Light shoold marry tho daaghtor of tho aythieal 
Oreon Islo in tho woot, whore tho oon iota, oooma all right, and 
tho warriore aro worlcing wootwardi. I had imagined that Soroha 
might poeaibly bo Mmo ao SarlcUnd of loolandio Sagas, hot thai 
ia identified with Africa, Saraeoa land, and wodd sol II tUo 
■tory, here, at all erenta. 

f Togaraeh aighoarach. 

I Choir High na Frainge a chaol loingeao air doigh air an 
mm, \e egioba do dhanine (oghlainte, oaegaidh, UmHt, ermadakeh ; 
• chaidh na oeithir righreaa nramaeh air bord. 
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They brought the ship to port,* and they put Mac- 
a-Hoir and the three gallant kings who were with 
him on shore, and they themselves sailed back, home 
to France. 

They went on forwards to the dun of the town of 
the King of the Green Island, taking a tale from each 
traveller and joumeyer that might faU in with them. 
They got on till they reached the fortress gate of the 
dun of the king's town. Conall struck at the gate, 
and the gate-keeper asked what they sought Conall 
answered that they came to seek Sunbeam, daughter of 
the King of the Green Isle, to be wife to one of them. 
Word was sent for the high Governor of the dun, and 
he came, and he asked them who they were, and what 
they sought. Ck)nall told him that they were kings, 
and they had come to seek Sunbeam as a wife for one 
of them. Tlie high Governor said that they should 
not get her but by exceeding valour : that they must 
hold a battle against the warriors of the dun, and gain 
victory over them. 

Conall asked who was the sturdy hero that would 
go first to battle against the warriors of the dun. 

<< Myself/' said Mac-a-Moir. '' If I am to get the 
daughter of the King of the Green Island as a wì£b, I 
will shew that I am worthy to have her.** 

They were asked in, and they went. 

Warriors were got to combat Mac-a-Moir, son of 
the King of Sorcha They drew their blades, and 
Conall, and Gama Sgiathlais, and the young King of 
Lochlann were singing iolla to them. But they had 
not taken long of the contest, when Mac-a-Moir struck 
the head o£f the cliampion of the King of the Green Isle. 

Said Mac-a-Moir to the Governor, '' Pick up the 
champion's head, and get me another ona" 

* CalU. Compare Calaia. 
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Another was got ; bat thej had not taken long at 
the combat when Mac-a-Moir stnick the head off that 
one toa He asked for another, and another was got, 
bat it was not long till the head went off that one in 
like manner. 

The King of the Green Isle was taking aport at 
them, and he aaid — 

" I see, mj hero, that thoa wooldst slaj mj men 
altogether, one after another, if thoa hadat chance of 
arms. I am not for spilling more blood ; I will try 
it another waj. 

Mj daaghter is in a turret, that is at the top of the 
dan, ajid the man that can take her oat shall get two- 
thirds of my realm while I lire, and the whole of mj 
realm when I die ; I am but an old man, and it is not 
likelj that I will be long alire now, at all erenta.* 

The waj was shewn them to the turret^ in which 
was the king's daaghter, at the top of the dan. 

'^ Who is the arst man that will try to take the 
king's daughter out of the turret 1** said ConalL 

'' Myself" said Mac-a-Moir. 

The turret was alofl^ on the top of throe camghan 
ard, lofly pillars. 

Mao-a-Moir went, and he did his Tery best, bat he 
ooald not get aloft ; he thrust the pillars hither and 
thither ; he tried eyery way he knew, but it diaoom* 
fitedhim. 

"Who wiU try it again f** said ConalL 

" Myself,'* said the young King of Lochlann. He 
went, and tried as well aa he could, but he ooald not 

* Thii if a Terj oominoii Mjing ummgti old HighUBderi 
here pot into tlio moatb of tbo king. Cha aril aaaai aek aaaa 
duino an nia, ■ cha'n ail a eoltacb gv* m bi mi fada bao a ala eo 
dhitibh. 
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level one of the posts that was heneath the toiret^ but 
it beat liim. 

Said the King of the Qreen Isle, '' I peiceive, my 
men, that it will not go with you to take my daughter 
out of the turret Many a man has striven to take 
her out, but it went with none of them, and I see that 
it will not go with you any more ; you may be off 
homa" 

'' WeU, then, if it does not go with us to bring her 
out^ it is a great disgrace to us," said ConalL 

He went and he struck a kick on one of the posts 
that was keeping the turret aloft, and the post broke, 
and the turret fell, but Conall caught it between his 
hands before it reached the ground. A door opened, 
and Suiiboam came out, the daughter of the King of 
the Green Isle, and she clasped her two arms about the 
neck of Conall, and Conall put his two arms about 
Sunbeam, and he bore her into the great house, and he 
said to the King of the Green Isle, '' Thy daughter is 
won." 

Sunbeam was very willing to stick to Conall, but 
Conall told her that ho was married already to Breast 
of light, daughter of the King of Laidheann, and the 
King of Lochlann was wedded to Beauty, daughter of 
the King of Greece, and that Gama Sgiathlais, King 
of Hispania, was man-ied to Comely, daughter of the 
King of France, and that Great Hero, son of Uie King 
of the light, was the only one of them that was un- 
married. The King of the Green Isle was pleased 
when he understood that they were honourable kings 
altogether, and that his daughter had been token out 
with honour; and he said that he would give two-thirds 
of his realm while he was alive, and the whole after 
his death, to the one that his daughter should have, 
and that he was an old man, and that he would not be 
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long alive tliogether. Eyery one of them was 
bat Mac-a-Moir, and he was the moet nnUemiahed 
amongst them. Sunbeam took a look around at each 
one of thenL Though Hac-a-Moir was not so hand- 
some as the rest, he was a stately, comely, personable 
man ; and Sunbeam said that he was the husband she 
would have^ and word was sent for a priest, and Sun- 
beam, the daughter of the King of the Green Island, 
was wedded to Mac-a-Moir, son of tlie King of lights 
and they made a wedding that kstod for the six days 
of the week, and the last day was no worse than the 
first day, and if there were better there were^ and if 
not let them be. 

When the other heroes found that Mac-a-Moir was 
married, they were in great haste to go home to see 
their own wives.* 

The King of the Green Isle set in order a great 
high masted white-sailed ship. There was a pilot in 
her prow, and a steersman in the stem, and men 
managing the rigging-ropes in the middle. Each meat 
and each drink as was seemly for kings was put on 
boanLt 

When each thing was ready, and each matter 
arranged as it ought to be, Conall, son of the SLing of 
Eirinn, Gama Sgiathlais, King of Hispania, and the 
King of Lochlann left a blessing with the King of the 
Green Isle, with Mac-a-Moir, and Deo Greine, and they 
went on board of the ship. The shipmen sailed with 
the ship, and they sailed to realm of Sorcha, with 

* Here I omit a reeapitiilAlloB of the wivee, M>d tbeir eova- 
triee. 

f Long ard-clireBeeh bhreklglieel air dolgh. Bba inll aa 
toieeaoh, fear-etiarr aig a deireadh, 'i ir ionairt na* m ball beart 
aa baiHagaÌn. Cbaidb, gacb bidb, i dibb, nvr ba cbabbraidk do 
rigbre a cbair air bord. 



MMNftir. 
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Conall, thesonof iheEingof Eirinn.^ Conall reached 
the dun of the big town of Sorcha, came to Breast of 
light and]Duanachy without their having hopes of him, 
and they rejoiced with great joy to see him. Conall 
and Breast of light were a while merry, and joyously, 
and fondly about each other, and Duanach was blithely 
and cheerily, with them,t and when CSonall had spent a 
while cheerily joyously with Breast of light and 
Duanach, he began to think it long that he was not 
hearing from the realm of lubhar how the fight was 
coming on between his mother's brother and the Turksit 
or if his father or brothers were yet alive. He thought 
that he would go to the realm of the lubhar to sea 
He wished to leave Duanach, as he was before, to take 
care of Breast of light and the realm, but Duanach' 
would not stay. If Conall would go to the realm of 
lubhar, Duanach would go with him. Breast of 
light wisliod Conall to go first to Eirinn to see if 
each thing were right in Eirinn, but his own counsel 
was best with Conall, and he wished Duanach to stay. 
But this is what Duanach said, " If thou goost, Conall, 
to Uie realm of lubhar thou wilt fight, and I will be 
needful enough for tliee." 

And so it was agreed that Conall should take 
Duanach as a servant and counsellor. 

Breast of light, and Conall, and Duanach, went 
away.§] 

^ MacNair here tends the two kings home, but, according to 
MacNeill and the reit, Conall and two comradei sailed to the 
realm of the Turk. So I leave out a paragraph. 

t Qu aighearach aobhach speiseil ma chcile *s Duanach gu 
sondach sodanach comhla riu. 

I If lubhar were a corruption for Jewry, then the geography 
would be right, and this might be a romance founded on some- 
thing to do with wars in the Meditorranean. 

{ This is shortened. 
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Then he took with him the woman on board of the 
ship, and when he and his men were rekiming he was 
nmning out of proTisiona There was an Island 
here which they called Eilean na h Oiolia. The man 
who was oyer the island was (so) thai if he was for 
giving food it ooald be got for money, and if he were 
not he had three big dogs, and he would let them oat^ 
and they would kill them all. 

Said the slender dark man to Conall, ''I wonld 
rather myself thou wouldst stay oat of it^ than go 
into it" 

*' I myself would not rather stay than go, I will 
go and I will get it ; but if you see that he is not will- 
ing to give it to me, you will leaye me the front, and 
you will stay behind me, if so be that he hounds the 
dogs at us,** said ConalL 

He went up to the house, and he asked if he could 
get food. lie said tliat they should not, that plenty 
were asking for it who were more likely to got it than he. 

He let out tlie dogs. £Tery one of the company 
stood at the back of Conall, and he himself went to the 
front, he caught a napkin and put it about his fist 
Each one as he came, he was seeing his lirer down 
through his mouth, from the rage that he had towards 
the men. He thrust his hand into the mouths of the 
dogs, one after another, and ho took the heart and the 
liver out of them, and he kiUed them. 

** Come now and you shall get food^ ** said the man 
who was over the island. 

** Thou mayest give that now, but I will not gire 
thee one 'sgillinn* for it; unless thou thyself hadst 
been a 'Trusdar,' a stingy filthy wretch, thou hadst 
got payment ; but since thou wcrt so dirty, thou shalt 
not get payment^ and we shall get meat in spite of 
thea" 
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) 

" That is easy enough for you now," said h& ^* But 
hast thou heaid how it has befallen the King of Eirinn 
and the King of Laidhean; they were fighting the 
Turk?" 

** Well then I have heard how it has befiedlen these 
doubUoss ; the battle went wiUi the Turk, and all the 
company that the King of Eirinn and the King of 
Laidhean had, haye been slain ; and the Great Turk 
has the King of Eirinn, and the King of Laidhean bound 
back to back, under cats, and dogs, and men's spittle^ 
and with shame and insult on themselves and on their 
hosts, tliat came to give battle and could not do it" 

" That story is sad for me to hear, but though it 
is, keep thou this woman for me till I come back from 
these men." 

" Well, then," said he, " I will not keep her, I have 
no way of keeping her. The tiling that I had myself 
for that, thou thyself hast put me in wont of it" 

" Unless thou hadst been such a Trusdar of a man 

as thou wert) I had not put thee in want of it, but 

thou must keep this woman, or else there will not be 

much of the world for thee, after letting her go," said 

MuNda ConnaL] 

He went and he left the woman, and when they 
reached the realm of lubhar the fighting was going on, 
Conall and Duanach did not go to the house of the 
king but to a hostelry. They got their supper that 
night and they went to bed. On the next morning 
Conairs waking was to hear shouts of hosts and clash 
of armour ;* heroes starting, commanders arraying sol- 
diers to go to give a day of battle to the Turka 
Conall arose and Duanach, they put on them their array 

* Oighicb filuaidh *■ gloadbraich arm, cliig air gaiigich, 
camandaireao a cuir an oniugh ihaighdcaran, gu do] a tbobhairt 
laibd blair do na Turcaicb. 
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and their annonr of baUlei and thej went to the fi^t 
on the side of the people of the labhar. The fighting 
began and Conall was mowing down the Turka as thon^ 
it were a man who was catting down eow-thiatlea 
There was one big man amongst the Turks, and he was 
mowing down the people of the labhar in the same 
way. It was not going with any one to slay him, and 
they thoaght that no arms coald toach him. He and 
Conall met each other in the fight They tried their 
nimble foots upon each other, and Conall slew the big 
Tark. When the Tarks saw that their champion was 
slain they fled ; and the people of the labhar followed 
the rout,* and they thoaght that they had not left many 
of Uie Turks atira In the night the people of lubhtt 
returned back, and thoy thought they would haye peace 
on the next day ; and no one of them could undentand 
who he was, the hero that had slain the big Turk, that 
had done them so much skaitLf 

As on the other days Conall and Duanach went to 
the hostelry where they were the former night, they got 
food and bed, and they thought, by the number of 
Turks that had been killed, that the war was at an end, 
and they went to sleep. 

The Ring of the lubhar had nerer seen Conall 
before ; but it seemed to him, by the look of his faoe,| 
tliat ho was of the people of £irinn. They went to 
rest that night full of joy, thinking that the Turks 
would not bring any more trouble upon them. But 
no matter. What they got in the morning was, the 
tale of horror that the Turks were coming forward as 
numerous as they ever were. They had for it but that 
they must arise, and put men in their harness, to go 
to gÌTe a day of battle to the Turks again ; and 

• An niftig. t Dolaidh. 

I Fiamh a gaols aighi mmu ttiror of kk oovataaaaet. 
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Conall's morning waking was to hear the ahont of the 
chiefe calling out their aoldieis to give a day of com- 
bat to the Turks * 

Conall sprang out of his bed and he put on his 
array and armour,t and he went with the host of the 
lubhar to battle against the Turks. When the two 
hosts met each other, Conall saw the big Turk that he 
had slain the day before coming forward that day 
again, and mowing down the people of the lubhar as 
he used to do. 

Conall was mowing down the Turks till he and the 
big Turk met each other, and tried their agile yalour 
upon each other that day again ; and the big Turk was 
killed again that day by Conall When the Turks saw 
that their champion had been slain, they fled, and the 
people of lubhar followed the rout, and killed so many 
of the Turks, that it seemed to them there were not 
many of Uiom to the fore, and thoy returned joyfully, 
cheerily, thinking that there was an end of the war. 
When Conall returned to the hostelry, he ate his supper 
and lay down to sleep. 

It seemed to the King of lubhar, that the man 
who had done the great feats of valour was his sister^s 
son Conall, and he went to inquire about him. He 
heard that it was in the hostelry tliat the gallant man 
was dwelling, and the king reached the inn. 

Duanach knew him, and the king asked Duanach 
if his master were in. 

'' He is," said Duanach, " but he is in his sleep, 
and I will not wake him.** 

'' I am anxious to see him,*' said tlie king. 

'' If thou choosest thyself to go to wake him,** 

• Eigh oan ceAnnainiean, a gairm a macb na'n laigbdoani, got 
latlia comhra g a thoirt do oa Turcaick. 
t Eididh a* a armachd. 
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said Doanachy ''thoa mayesty bat I will not wake 
him." 

" What ia thj country V aaid the king. 

^ It is,** aaid Dnanach, " the country from which 
my master came." 

''What ia the country^ whence came thy mas- 
ter T 

** That," aaid Daanach, '* is the reahn whence came 
the King of Eirinn." 

" What is his name 1** said the king. 

** It is,** said Duanach, ** Conall Gnilbeanach Mae 
do Righ Eirinn.** 

''Tell Conall, when he wakes, that his mother's 
brother came to visit him, and that he wishes to 
see him at the hoose of the King of labhar to- 
morrow, 

" I will do that," said Duanach. t 

On the next day the Turks were coming on to 
drÌTe the battle as they used, against the host of 
lubhar ; and it was rustling of plumes, and ahouting 
of hosts,! that awoke GonalL Then there were chieia 
setting soldiers in order to go to hold battle against 
the Turka. Conall arose and put on his armour, and 
as soon as he could, and he went with the people of 

* Co i an dathaich. Wlio ibe Um eonntrj f 

t This it a ^ood inttaaoe of Um ttrang* Jimble of idoaa whieh 
art found in popular talot. Htrt it Cooall, Um bero of rooiaaoa, 
lodipng at an inn, tapping and going to bed like a Higbland drovar, 
while the king walkt down in tbe erening, and callt and laa?at a 
mettage with a giUe, to inTÌte the warrior to the palaoe, ezaetJj 
at a hotpitable Highland farmer often doet when he hean of a 
ttranger at the country inn, and atkt him to hit hoett. Aooord- 
ing to MaeNair, thit wat the King of Brinn, hot at he was a 
pritoner or tiain aooording to the otheia, I hare tahtlitattd tha 
onele lor the father. 

I It be feaÌM dhot, it aidhieh tlaaigk 

T 
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lubhar to the battle. Oonall saw the big Turk com- 
ing opposite to liiiu the tliird time ; tliuy niet^ aud 
Conall killed the big Turk the third time, and the 
rout went over the Turka The people of lubhar 
followed them, and they slew the Turks with a great 
battle ;* and when no more of the Turks were to be 
seen, the host of lubhar returned. 

It seemed to Conall that there was something that 
was to be imderstood going on in the field of battle in 
the night ; and he ordered Duanach to go to the 
hostelry to take his sleep, and that he himself would 
stay to watch the slain.f Duanach went a little way 
from Conall, and he stayed to watch ConolL 

When the night grow dark there come a great 
Turkish Corlin, and she had a white glaive of light 
with which she could see seven miles behind her and 
seven miles before her ; and slie had a flask of balsam t 
caiTying it. 

And when she would reach a corpse, slie would put 
three drops of the balsam in his mouth ; she would 
strike three slaps on their hurdies, and she would say, 
" Get up, and go home ; thy kail will be cold,"§ and 
they would rise and go. 

She was going from one to one, and bringing 
them alive, and tliey wouhl be ready to come to fight 
again on the next day. At last she came where Conall 
was himself ; she put three drops of balsam into his 
mouth, and hit him three slaps, and she said, " Get up, 
and go home, tliy kail will be cold.** 

Conall sprang up suddenly, and she knew that he 
was not of the dead Turks, by his sudden rising, and 
she fled. Conal stretched out after her ; she threw 
away the flask of balsam that she had, and the white 

* H-ar. t Na &h-raicc. | Buideal Ian iocahlaint. 

^ Elirich *t raoh dachaidh bithidh do chal fiiar. 
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glaÌTe of lighti bat Conall ran till he was up with her ; 
he gare a stroke of hia sword, and he made two halyes 
of her. He turned back, and he found the white 
glaiye of lights but he could not find the flask of bal- 
sam. He was seeking it back and forwards, and 
hither and thither, and at last he saw Duanach, and 
he shouted. 

'< Is that thou f " Duanach. 

" It is I,*' said Duanach ; " and it is well for thee 
that I am here.*' 

"Hast thou got the flask of balsam f said 
ConalL 

" I have,'' said Duanach. 

Duanach took the flask of balsam where Gonall was, 
and Conall gave the white glaive of light to Duanach 
to lead the Turks who had been brought alive out of 
the field, and Conall went to sleep since he could do 
no more gooil till ho should sleep ; and he put the flask 
of lAlsam under his heail, aiul he slept Duanach 
went awaj with the sword^ and he led the Turks out 
of the field ; he led them through mosses and bogs, 
and when he found that they were in a dangerous 
place he would put the sword out of sights and the 
Turks could not see, and thej would fall into holes, 
and they would go down into marshes (criathraichean), 
and inio weU-eyes (suiltean cruthaichX and they would 
be drowned. And again, he would bring the sword 
in sights and the sword would shine, and the Turks 
that had not been drowned would follow, and Duanach 
would lead them through places where there were many 
scaurs, and Duanach would put a covering on the 
white glaive of li^t, and darkness would oome, and 
many of the Turks would fall amongst the scaurs ; and 
when Uioy wore out of that peril Dtumach would bring 
the white glaive of light into sight to let them see, and 
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he would lead them amongst oiagB ; and he would hide 
the sword, and the Turks would loee their way, and 
they would go over the crags. It was thus that 
Duanach followed on till he had put an end to all the 
Turks by leading them over crags, and through scaurs^ 
and amongst bogs. Then Duanach turned back to 
where Conall was, and he staid near him till he had 
got his sleep over. When Conall awoke, Duanach 
told him how he had done with the Turks, and Conall 
MAcNair. wus pleased tliat the war was over.*] 

Then Conall brought the people that were slain to 
life with the balsam. He went about the field, and he 
found one of liis brothers there leyelled, and he said to 
Gama Sgiathlais, '' Come thou and take this one with 
thee, and take care of him till I come back" He 
looked, and he searched about, and he found another 
of his brothers, and he put him on the back of the 
King of Lochlann, and ho asked him to take him with 
>iMNeUL him.t] He went in where his father was, and the 
MarPhto. Great Turk came out on his hands and knees.] He 
found his father and tlie King of Laidheann bound. 
He loosed his father and the King of Laidheann, and 
he seized nobles as honourable as there were within, 
and he boimd them instead of his father and the King 
of Laidheann. 

Then he asked what death the Great Turk was 
threatening for his father and the King of Laidheann. 
They said that he was threatening to hang them to an 
oaken beam that was witliin, and to thrust two iron 
darta through the bodies of each one of them. ** The 

* Here there in a bole in MacNair't Ternon. No uie it made 
of the l>aliam. It in evident that it ought to be uaed, and ao I 
follow MacNeill and the Colonaaj Teraion. 

t These were the Amhaa Ormanach, and the alender black 
man, King of Spain, according to MacNeill. 
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Tery death with which he threatened jou I will give to 
him,** said ConalL 

He seized the Great Turk and he hanged him, and 
he throat the darte through his body, and he did the 
Tery same to another groat nobla*] MMHtm. 

The King of Eirinn was right well pleased, and 
that day they had peace. The King of Eirinn took 
Conall before the King of the lubhar. The SLing 
made great rejoicings at seeing Conall, and becanse 
Conall had given peace to the realm of the lubhar. 
No less would suffice the brother of Conall*s mother 
than that Conall should be crowned King of the realm 
of lubhar. The nobles of the realm (flathan na Biog- 
hachd) were gathered, a great feast was made, and 
Conall was crowned Eling over the lubhair; but 
though he was he did not stay in that realm. He 
was in haste to see Breast of light] He took hisifaeiittir. 
father with him and the King of Laidheann and they 
sailed to the island (na h otolia). They took Breast of 
light on board out of that realm and they put the 
young King of liochlann on shore in a fitting place 
for going to Greece, and Gama Sgiathlais on shore in 
France.] They sailed to Eirinn,] and they sent a giUeMwiiair. 
on foot, and a gille upon the top of a horse, and 
another gille swifter than that, to tell the Queen of 
Eirinn that the king was coming home, and that Conall 
was married, and that he and his wife were coming 
home with the king. When the message came to the 
Queen of Eirinn, that was the joyful tale for her. She 
made a great preparation that she might haye a feast 
ready for them, and a cheery company gathered to gire 
them a royal welcome, and when the King of BirinBi 
Conall, and Breast of light came home, there were 
there to welcome them, Duncan MacBrian, Murdoch 
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MacBnan, Frenzy, and Whiiebelly, red men from 
Moll, boatmen from Lorn, the brave blinding band of 
the Eing of Eirinn, and the great gentles of the realm, 
together a^ many as there were of them at the time.* 

They had a hearty feast, with joy and solace ; they 
raised music, and laid down lament^ and each one was 
content, they never saw such rejoicing before; and 
when the people thought the time fitting to go home^ 
each one went to his own place, and there was peace 
and quiet in Eirinn. 

Coiiall and Breast of light thought tliat they 
would go to the realm of Laidheann to see her fiither. 
Tliey made ready a ship, they went on board, and they 
sailed ; they reached the realm of Laidheann, and the 
king had no hope or expectation of them at the tim% 
iiaoNair. but he sslutod Uiem, and made them welcome.] Each 
thing was set in order to make Conall and Breast of 
Light happy and merry, f 

And Conall and Breast of Light stayed in the realm 
of Laidheann tiU they had their first son, and they were 
happy and pleased U^ther, but that she had had a cut 
slicing tongue at odd times, as happed to many of the 
women, and sure am I that Duanach Achaidh Draodh 
stuck to Conall, and that his counsel was ever truly 

* DonachA MacBbrian, MurachA MaoBbnAO TAotg a'f TArra- 
gheAl fir dherAg mbuile fir cbroDAÌg oa LAtbArna BuidbeAHii 
cbròdbAlAndA a rigb Eirinn. Agua mor mAÌtbeAn da riogliAchd 
gu leir mbeAd A*t a bbA leii diubb bad Am. 

I Am not sure of tbe wbole of tbia trAoalatton ; the tpeUing of 
tbe acriboa being aomewbat independent of mlea, tbeae quaint old 
paaaagea are not eaailj rendered. Cronnag, means a kind of 
basket. Crannag baa tbe meaning of a boat, and this maj mean 
tbe corracle men of Lome. Tbetr paasage from Eirinn waa early 
enoogb to ba?e been made in sncb Tesaela, and tbe name may 
bave atuck to tbem. 

t Qu Bonadb aiteaiAch. 
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wise and tnilj moderaie.] And again, their son waaifaeiiciiL 
crowned Emperor of Eirinn, and Khig over the realm 
of Laidheann, and over the realm of labhar, and he 
had ihe realm of Lochlann, the realm of Sorcha, the 
realm of Greece, France, and Hiapania, under oeaa, and 
80 be they left] itoeWair. 

Aooording to MAoPhie and other*, Conall wm the kisg't 
Mm, by a girl, wlio wm daoghtar of a m jttoHona old man, aad ho 
WM aeomnMÌd of tbo Fiime, and lived andergnnnid; he it a 
magician alwajt. ConaO, at the end, fmte a ring 00 the Qnetn'f 
finger, it tigfatena, and foroM her to confoti thai her aoos are nol 
the Idng'f children, and Conall reigne m the king*f onlj aoa. 
Thia incident enda eeveral long Gaelic atorÌM of the tame elamp 
M this long-winded hietorjr of Conall Qnlbaa, which Iim tha 
name of being the best of ita kind. 

Juin 1861. — MacNair tella me that hia anthority, 
lÌTÌngaton, waa an old tailor, not the ahoemaker men- 
tioned by Dewar ; and he adda, that aerend paaaagea 
in which hia atorj aeems to vary from MacN^'a, are 
miatakea made by the acribe. 

Ihere were three championa on board when they 
aailed from Lochlann, and two aailed to the realm ài 
the Turk, ao that all my authoritiea agrea 

The OMile peaeage, page Tit, ie one of thoee whieh eftaa give a 
eine to ether Korlee and tradltlona ; which are dearlj eld, eaallj 
fMnembered, and hard to explain. Wishing to get all I eonld onl ef 
it, I asked sereral men to traaslaie the passage and the nsmsi^ and 
to gÌTO aaj reasons for the epithets. The Tsrisljr in thoee transls 
tSoM will perhaps bs the beet ezenst which I can giro fsr mj own 
•herteomings, so I give a fiw exsmples. 

Fbel, Scribe who wrote down wkai k§ kmrd aeeecding Ie mj 
spedal rsqnsst:— " Dnncan MacBrlan and Mnrdoeh MaeBriaa, 
Passionate, and White Bellj ; Dearg's men firsm MnO, and FertrsM 
men from Lorn ; the King of EIrinn's raliaat band, and the grsnt 
chieftains of the reafan, altogether all that wars with him at tks time 
(at the wart).** 

This gÌTW the sonnd "derag** m the proper name "Dearg^" 
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wUch '* tranalAtort ** made ** Dergo^" and which meant Bad ; and U 
looaUsaa an Otaiaoio hero in MulL It gÌTM ** chrònaig " {gtQÌdf% 
of oronagX Ibe vdne of '* fortraat,** and anggaaU the wattled fbvts 
fonnd in lakes and moee e e, which are, I bdieYe^ called cranognee hy 
the learned in each mattan. This Is the simple oonntry translation 
of an intelligent man, and it throws light upon the traditioDS tad 
antiquities of his country. 

Second, from a gentleman who for a quarter of a century has beeo 
occupied about Gaelic books and translations ; a natÌTe Bighlandsr, 
who is an authority in Gaelic writings, and Uvea in a dty, but who 
had nothing to guide him but the words before him :— " Duncan, aoo 
of Brian; Murdoch, son of Brian; Tbadeus and Whitebelly, ruddy 
men from Mall, swarthy men from Lorn, a Tallant band from the 
King of Ireland, and all the nobles of the kingdom, as many aa were 
with (or adhered to) him at the time.** 

The same authority Informs me that there Is a place In Loin 
called Gill a chrooalg, and another In Mull called Derbhaig. 

This simply translates the Gselic namea into their modem Eng- 
lish equiyaloits; Tsolg into Tbadeus, Murcha into Murdoch, Donacha 
Into Duncan, and so on. It giyes the passage r e aso n a bl y, and aa H 
were bistorloslly or geographically ; and it diifors from the others in 
the meaning of *'cbronalg,'* which it renders " swarthy,** from croa, 
brown ; and this Is the usual method of translating donbtftil Gaelic 
into English :— freely. I also; had translated the passsge freely. I 
was uncertain of the meaning of ** Taoig,** but as it is the geniUTe of 
Taog, a fit of passion, I gave it that meaning rather than aasama 
that It meant Teague, Thaddy, or Tbadeus ; names which had aoma 
meaning once. It Is established that a sound like Donacha ahaU 
mean Duncan ; and Muracha Murdoch, so I too followed the stream; 
but I should baTC done better to translate the namee, for every 
Gaelic proper name has a meaning, which may be dimly asen in 
Gaelic, but is utterly lost in its English equivalent. The pessaga 
frilly translated, aa I understand it by the help of my peasant autho- 
rities and Armstrong's 'dictionary, would run thus— ''Donacha,*** 
Brown of battle; ''Mac,*' son of the Judge (or ruler, or king; the 
man of words of authority. " Brian," f Breean, Brethon, Bren). 
" Muracha,"! ^«11 ot battle ; " Mae,** son of Brian the ruler ; Fury and 
Whitebelly ; the men of the Red, from " MuUe,'* the bluif; Wattle- 

* Doon-a-chath. f Brian. | Mur-a-cbath. 

The first might also mean Brownfield. The second might be 
Murrach-a-chath, able of battle ; or Murcach, murky, sloomy. The 
third means " a word, a oompoaition, a warrant, an author ; and It la 
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fort, or bofti-BMO from tho groandt or MtUimoiitt (from lar, « floor, 
Um groimd, ote. | or ktliar, n amtmblj, from Lorno, « look la Iro- 
land ; or fjithtnii, « dlttrkl of Arsyll, now EagUolMd "Lorao **). 
Tho oomp-wiiuiofHiig^ or bUod-TalUat, or br«TO-l>llBdiag (ehrò or 
ohrodba-dhallaa-da, from cr^ a dreU or fold, or oodoimo^ or cottlo. 
Or from orodha, mtdr% Taliant, ote. ; aad danaa, a bUad aiaa, aloo a 
largo fka for wiaaowiag ; from davl, boetvto of tbo bUadiaf dwt) 
baad of tho klag of tho wootora idaad or felaadi (of whleh Ifolaad to 
ooo, aad Qfoat Britafai aaothorX oad tho groat good oomof tho Idag- 
dom altogothv, u maeh at w«« wHh him la tho tiaM. 

Dtwar aadontaadt **gahhail fona** to omoo, *'tildag aotlet of 
wHhovtjoiniagÌB what was goiagoB.** Tho flrat word to tho oalj 
oao aaod for alagiag or roeitlag a tooi^ a tong or alory % aad H haa 
tha BMaaiag of taklog, and maay othar Bwaalnga baajdm. Tba 
aaeond to not la dietfoaarlaa, and I did not kaow it; bat Madh aad 
loladh haTO nearly tha aama aooad aa Mia, aad a^^aa tea, apart ; 
lolaeh to a ahoat, mirth ; Ihlaeh, gvldiag, diroetiag; aad from tho 
oaatazt I beUero tho worda to amaa aoaw^lmai^ that tho lookera on 
ware eajojlag tha flght, *• takiag apart ;* aad at othara, thai thaj ware 
ahootlag or alagiag to tho eombataata. Saglag **loila,'* a load- 
dlreollng or guldlag tong, aaeh aa tha worda of Daaaaeh to OoaalL 
If I am right, thto to a now Gaelic word ; If I am wroag I eaaaot 
help It, hat thto wUI, I hope, eseaaa aUatakaa la mj traaalatiaBa, for 
It ahewa that aathorlttoa amj dURv, aad that dktioaartoa are bad 
galdaa. It wfll atoo ahew the object whidi I had la Tlaw la gaa». 
nXtj traaalatlag aa doeelj aa I ooald, la attar dtoragard of Kagllah 
eompoaMoa, rather thaa fraelj aad aeoordlag to prooadeat 

Dawar traaalatea " Doa. a aoaaAaa horn ;** aad for *'lbat foDowfaig,'* 
ha gÌTM** rapid paravit, loir chaa.** He aaja," There to aa Irlih poem 
aboat Goaall Ohalbaia eomlag to war agaiaat the Flaada ; ha killed 
awaj of them, at last Oaoar foagkt him, aad It waa doabtfrU for a 
loag tiam whieh of them woaid TiaTO TÌctoffTt at kml Oaear aCraek 
Oonaal^a head oir aad threw It off the battle-fleld. Maaio waa got to 
cheer Oeoar from kto weariaea^ bat the maale that waa beat with 
rioaa waa what happeoed. It to erldeat thAt thto tato waa o a m paeed 
a loag time aAer the fUad*i time.** Dewar dom aot hiaMolf aader- 
aHmd Irtoh of oome kinda, for I teeted him with aa Irtoh bliad flddkr 
whoee dlaleet I ooald onlj partiallr anderotaad mTooUl I kaow 
Botblag more abovt thto poem ; aalMa It be "Goaall Ohalbaiaa,'* 
pabltohid br MaeCaUam, 181«, wbteh to GaaUe takaa dowa la Scot- 
lead (16S Itoet). la thto, " Oeaall ** to alafai bj " Oacar." 



oloee to Breith, a jodge, to Jadge ; aad to the word Brethoa, whieh to 
applied to a code of Irieh lawa, and aaggeata Brea, holj, ami oar old 
aeaool aoiiaaiataaea Braaaaa. 
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LXXVIL 

JOHN, SON OF THE KINO OF BEKQEN. 

From ÀDgas Maokinnon (tailor), South Uist. 
1 — COMHRAG. 

'' 'Tis the track of the youth beside the fordy 
And the great impetuous stride. 

2 

** 'Tis not the daughter of Locha Luin, 
And 'tis not Diarmaid of the clear eye. 

3 

'' It is not one of the band of Fionn 
That wended kst night in the heavy glen. 

4 

*' I gathered my garments, and wended forth ; 
The gathering was hard throughout the moss. 

5 

*' I was rushing and bounding, 
And the big man Iiard striding. 

G 
'' Then at the time I caught him. 
And the precious woman between two scaurs. 

7 
'' I asked so quietly of him. 
Great man, whence comest thou thus 1 " 

8 SSATHAK. 

^ But little one, there, little man, 
Though thou asked, it was not wise. 
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SEATHAN MAC RIOH BEIBBR 

1 

' 8 lorg an oga seach an i-ath ; 
'8 an ceom rodh a iha ro dhian ; 

2 

Cha 'n i nighean Locha Luin ; 

* 8 cha ' n e Diannaid an raiag ghlain ; 

3 

Cha ' n e h-aon a choideachd Fhinn ; 
A dh' imich an raoir 'aan troma ghleann. 

4 

Tliniia mi m* arxloch 'a iliar mi na ; 
Feadh na mointich ha gharhh traia. 

6 

Bha miae nam' raith 'a nam' lenm« 

'8 am fear mor 'a a 'na chniaidh chanm. 

6 

An ain an nair a nig mi air, 
' 8 a* hhean leig eadar da agoir. 

7 

Qn 'n d* fhioaraich mi dheih gn foil, 
" Fhir mhoir ciod aa mar aeo t** 

8 

" Ach fhir hhig ain — ach fhir hhig, 
Oad a dh' fharraid cha ha ghlic. 
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9. 

" Thou hadst need bring the whole of the £en 
To find out the race of a single man." 

10 COMHRAO. 

*' If I should bring the whole of the Een, 
A whole bone wouldn't be thy body within. 

11. 

'* That which they would not crush with their hands. 
Sure with their breath they would consume. 

12. 

** That was the time, when his weapon he cast. 
The mighty spear that was in his grasp. 

13. 
i '* That he cast it beyond me, behind, 
Sovonteon foot into tho ground." 

14 — Sbatuan. 
'' Thy trimmed shaft has touched my heart, 
And the leech will not make my healing. 

16. 
^* Farewell, and arise to thy house. 
Yellow-haired youth of the curling locks." 

1 6 COMHRAO. 

'' For thee, it is all the worse, 
That thou didst not declare thy race. 

17. 
** That the head huntsman of Fionn 
Gave thee battle in the heavy glen." 

18 — Sbathan. 
*' I am John, son of Bergen's king, 
Son of the fierce one of the sturdy tread." 
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9 

" Cha b* uilear dhoit an Fhinn oile 
* Thoirt gu sloinneadh an aon doine.'' 

10 
** An Fhinn oile na 'n d* tbngainn ann 
An cnaimh alan cha bhiodh a'd' cholainn ; 

11 
" A * chuid nach pronnadh iad le ' n lamhan, 
'8 dearbh gu 'n loiqgeadh iad le 'n anaiL'' 

12 
An nn an nair a ihilg • ann. 
An t-sleagh mhor a bha 'na dHom. 

13 
Gu 'n d' choir • i tharom aiar 
Seachd iroidhe diag anna an talamh. 

14 
" Bhoin do chiann gleoata do m' chri, 
'8 cha dean an li|^ch mo lei^^teas." 

15 
" Beannachd dhnit '§ eirich gu teach, 
Oganaich bhnidhe *chail fhlannaifh, 

16 
" Gar h-ann dnitse *§ measa sin, 
Nach d' rinn thu do ahloinneadh a dheanadh. 

17 
" Gu 'n d' thug gille cinn Choin Fhinn 
Comhrag diota' anna an iroma ghleann."* 

18 
" Miae 8eaihan, Mac Righ Beirbh, 
Mac an f hir shainr ba mhor troad. 
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19 COMHRAG. 

*' My name shall be, on coming Lome, 
Combat of five hundred hounda" 

I have not found this fragment anywheie elaa 
This seems to describe a raid made by the son of the 
King of Bergen, who carried off a woman, and was 
tracked and overtaken, and slain in a rift, by Comhrag 
of the five hundred hounds, Fionn's head huntsman. 
I am responsible for the division into stanzas of two 
linca Siar generally moans west ; here it means behindy 
probably, for the some reason, that south and to the 
right are synonymous. A man facing the rising sun 
has his back to the west, and his right hand to the 
south (doas). The left hand (lamh thoegail), to the 
north, and the sun (air a Bhoultaobli), on his mouth side, 
on Baal*8 side. This may be fancy, but unless some 
explanation is found, it does not appear how a man 
can have a north and soutli hand, and a western back. 

J. F. C. 

From Angus MacKinnon, tailor, Dallabrog, South 
Uist, who is a little dark-haired man, wiUi qyick- 
moving grey eyes, and lively, kindly manner. He 
wears neither shoes, nor stockings, nor bonnet, and 
seemingly never haa He sings tliese pieces with con* 
sidcrublo pathos, und lias a tolurably good voice, lie 
api)ear8 to me to be about seventy years of age. 

Beirbhe. Dictionanei traoBlate Beirbbe, CopenbAgen, but it 
ii more probably tbe Qaelio form of Ucrgeu, which wan formerly 
the capital of Norway, which it part of tbe Gaelic JjOchlaoD, aa 
well on Denmark. How Bergen may have paaaed into the Gaelic 
Beirbhe, may be illustrated by the frequency with which bh paaiea 
into g, or gh, and vice vena ; thua, ubh or ugh, an egg ; dubh, 
ur dugh, black, etc., oovoog^ duo. H. M'U 

September 16, 1860. 
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" Our b-e b' simn dhomh tighinn gn teach 
Comhiag lun coig ceadui con. 
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Lxxvin. 

THE MASTER AND HIS MAN. 

From John Dewar. 

npHEEE were at some time ere now bad times^ and 
-^ there were many servants seeking places, and 
there were not many places for them. 

There was a farmer there, and he would not take 
any servant but one who would stay with him till the 
end of seven years, and who would not ask for wageSi 
but what he could catch in his mouth of the seed com, 
when he should be thrasliing com in the bam. 

None were taking (service) with him. At last he 
said that he would let them plant their seed in the 
best ground that he might have, and they should get 
his own horses and plough to make the thraive, and his 
own horses to harrow it. 

Tliere was a young lad there, and he said, " I will 
take wages with thee," and the fiirmer set vrages on 
that lad, and the bargain that they made was that the 
wages which the lad was to have were to be as many 
grains of seed as he could catch in his mouth when 
they wore beating sheaves in the barn, and hu was tu 
get (leave) to plant that seed in the best land that the 
farmer hod, and ho was to keep as much os grew on 
that seed, and to put with it what seed soever he might 
catch in his mouth when he was thrashing the com, 
and to plant tliat in the best land which the fiurmer had 
on tlie next year. He was to have horses, and plough, or 
any otiier '* gairios ** * he might want for planting or 

* Apparatui ; also ipelt goireai and gairaoit. 
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reaping from his master, and so on to the end of the 
seven years. That he should have seven winters in the 
ham thrashing, seven springs to plant, seven summers 
of growth for the crop, and seven autumns of reaping, 
and whatsoever were the outcoming that might be in 
the lad's seed, that wsa the wsge that he was to have 
when he should go away. 

The lad went home to his master, and always when 
he was thrashing in the bam his master wsa thrashing 
with him, and he caught but three grains of seed in his 
mouth on that winter; and he kept these carefully 
till the spring came, and he planted them in the best 
lend the carle had. 

There grew out of these three ears, and there were 
on each ear threescore good grains of seed. 

The lad kept these carefully, and what grains 
soever he caught he put them together with them. 

He planted these sgain in the springs and in the 
autumn sgain he had as good sa he had the year before 
thai 

The lad put his seed bye carefully, and anything 
he caught in his mouth when he was thrashing in the 
next winter he put it with the other lot ; and so with the 
lad from year to year, till at last, to make a long story 
short, the lad planted on the last year every (bit of) 
ploughing land that the carle had, and he had more 
seed to set, and the carle wss almost harried. He had 
to pay rent to the farmer who wss nearest to him, for 
land in which the lad might set the excess of seed 
which he had, and to sell part of his cattle for want of 
ground on which they might browse, and he would not 
make a baigain in the same wsy with a servant for 
ever after. 



u 
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This story only wants a moral to be a regular fiible, 
and the meaning is so clear that to express it by a 
moral would be waste of worda Scotchmen, all over 
the world, are noted for frugality, and here is the les- 
son taught by a Celtic peasant to his son. I suspect 
there has been a numerical puzzle upon the numbers 3, 
7, and 20, which is lost. Words relating to agri- 
culture are interesting, and this gives a number of theoL 
I subjoin an attempt at phonetic spelling. 

Siol, shed; seed, the young of fish, oats^ eta etc 

Crann, kvAn ; a tree, a plough, a mast» eta eta 

Cliathadh, Kleeiug; harrowing, from cliath, basket 
work of any kind, a bush harrow, from which it fol- 
lows that ploughs and harrows were made of wood. 

Treabh, Treo; to till, plough, probably from 
troimh, through, a thraivo, a furrow. Sanscrit root^ 
Tra, an instrument of any kind, a plough. 

Bicoannan, Beoganan; grains, boag, small, diminu- 
tive, Bigan. 

Bualadh, BooAlug; thrashing, beating, striking, 
hitting. 

Sabhal, SAVtd or Sa-uI ; a bam. 

Arbhar, Avav; com as reaped, standing com. 
Sanscrit root^ An, to plough, to cut open ; to plough 
the sea. Qaelic, Eithir, a boat. 

Ire, Eere; land, also produce. Sanscrit, Isa, 
earth. 

Earrach, Yarach ; spring, earing tima 

Cur, Coot; to plant, to put, to set. 

Cinneas, Kecnyaa ; growth, also kin. 

Bar, Bat; top, point, crop. 

Buain, Booain ; to gather, pluck, reap. 

Toradh, Tawrug; increase, probably from tor, a 
heap, a heaping. 

Màl, MaI; mail, rent 

Tuathannach, TooAUAch ; a farmer. 
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Bra aaireifinn rolmh to *droch thimamuui na agm bba m^nm 6m 
•belrbhitiefa àg iarraidh aittaduuiD, agot efaa robh in«raii da aita- 
aebaaa aaa d* aitkh. Bha taathaniiadi an aia, agna ciia gabhadh a 
gala aam Uth, ach giUa a dh' fhoirMidli Ida gn eaaon aeacfad 
bUadhna, agua nach larradh de thnaraadal ach na ghlacadk a ■• 
bbaal da*ii t-alol, Ira bhlodh a a boaladh an arbhair ansa an f- 
Mbhal. 

Cha robb gin a gabbail alga. Ha dbalraadh thubbairt % gn*B 
laigaadb a lao an Aoì a efanr anni an )ra a b f baarr a bliiodh aig% 
agva gvm faighaadh iad na b-aich, i an crann aiga fiein a dbaaa- 
anh an traabh, agna na h-aich aiga fain thnn a chllatbadh. 

Bba gilla òg an ain, agua tbnbbairt % ** OabbaMb miaa tnaraadal 
agad ** 8 cbotr an toathanach toaraidal air a gbtlla ain. Agna aa 
aai bargaa a rian iad, gn*m b*a an toaraadal blia gn bblth aig a 
gbilla, na ghlaeadb a da bbieaannan AtA na bbaol, tra bbitbtadh a a 
boaladh an arbhair, anna an t-aablial. Agna bha a gna fiMCainn 
an alol ain, a char anna an ira b* fbaarr a bh* alg an tnatbanach, 
agna bha a gna na chlnnaadh air an Ualol ain a ghlaidh, agua «iod 
ar-bhlth an tlol a ghlacadh a na bbenl, tra bhiUiaadh a a boaladh an 
arbhair, a choir conhia ria, airos ain a chor anna an )ra a b' fhaaria 
bh* aig an toathanach an ath bhlladhna. Bha a gn akh *a cnun, na- 
gttiraoia air blth alia a bhlodh faomail d*a air tan cor na boain, 
fhaoioion o mlialghiatir ; agua mar tin gn caana nan ttachd bliadh- 
na. On *ni bitliaadh alga, taadid gaamhraldhaan tan t-aabhal a 
boaladh, aaaehd aarraich gn cor, M«chd aamhraidhaan Hnnaaa doVi 
bharr, agot taaehd fDgliaradh*n boaln, agna «iod air bhith an tighinn 
a narh a bhiodh an aioi a ghilla a na Machd bttadhna, b*e tarn an 
doaia a bha go bhlth aiga tra dh* fhalbhadh a. 

Cliaidh ao gilla dadialdh than a mliaifthlillr agna daoonan tra 
bhlodh a a boaladh anna an t-ahabhal, bhhhcndh a mliiilffhItUr a 
bhoaladh laii. Agoa eha do bhair a na bhaol, aeh air Irt I V'aannan 
lU, re a gbaamhraidh ain. Agoa ghlaèdh a iad ahi go chnunach, goa 
go'n d* thainig aa t-aarradi, agoa choir a iad anm an tea b* fhaarr 
a bh* alg a bhodadi. 

Chlan aida tin to diaaan, agoa bha air gach diaa^ tri-ichaad 
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Qfaleidh AH gille iad lin gn cimunmcfa, agiis dod air bliilh big* 
atiuiAa bU air AD do bbeir i^ cbnir e còmbla riu iad. 

Cboir e iad tin a ritbii aig aa aarradL Agui aigfa aa Ibogbaradh 
a ritbis'd bha'toradb aiga^ cbo math ia a bh' aiga a bhliadhna roiiiih 
sin. 

Cbnir an gÌUa Macbad a ibiol gn ebramacb, agm dod abr bbltb a 
gbUc a na bbenl, tra bba a a' bnaladb lan atb gbeambradb, dinir a 
laifl a diuid eila a. 

Agnt maa dn do*n gbille, o bbliadbna gn bliadbna gnt ma dbtlr- 
eadb, a dbeanamb sgenl Cida goirid ga*n do dinir an' giHc^ air a 
bbliadbna ma dbeiraadb na b-nila ire Uireabbaidb a bb* aig a bhod- 
acb. Agnt bba corr dl aiga ri diuir agm dia bn mbòr nadi robh 
am bodadi dr a diraadiadb. B' fbandar d'a mbl a piialdb do*tt 
taatbanadi b' fbaigia dba, dr son )rt la *n oairaadb an giUa an eorr 
•Ì1 a bb' aiga, agna pdrt da 'n ipraidb dg a direic^ a diioo gmlnnda 
dr an iondtraidb iad; agnt dia daanadb a baraga air a diaart doigb 
ri gilla gn brbtb tniUe. 

From my fatber more tban forty yaara ago. — Joev DswAt. 
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THE PRAISE OF OOLL 

From Donald MaoPhie, Broobhtif, Barra. 

There came a stranger the way of the Finne, and 
he asked what sort of man OoU was, and flonn ni( 

1 High mind of OoU, Fionn*8 man of war, 

2 Broad, barly* hero, danntleaa and hardy ; 

3 Fair generous hero, of sweetest speech. 

4 His mildness mild, harmless his grace. 

5 Of brightest mood,t teacher of schools, 
-like is Ooll, hide it not Fionn. 

7 Might of the wares, by Tsloor brighit 

8 Lion like hind, raliant in deed. 

9 Powerful his hand, choice of the kings. 

10 Man friendly kind, forsakes not his friend. 

1 1 In strife of kings, not slack his hand. 

12 Crushing his shout, hound-liked his might 

13 Youthful and soft, warlike and great 
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MOLADH GHUILL 

Thainig coigreach an rathad na Einne a dh' fheor- 
aich de ' n saeoisa duine a bha ann an GoU 's tbuiii 
Fionn. 



1530 


1787 


1860 


MS. 

TllÌDM 


GiUiM. 
18 lines 


Onl. 

ISlÌDM 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


9 


3 


3 


12 


5 
6 


4 
5 


26 


7 


6 


27 


8 


7 


36 


9 


8 


37 


10 


9 


55^ 


15 


10 


56 


11 


11 



Aid aigne Ohuill fear oogaidh 

Fbdnn; 
Laoch leothar, lonn,* fulangach 

nach tim ; 
Laoch fionn, fial, a 'a mide 

gloir ; 
A-mliiue mln ; sgèimh gun chron. 
'S c '8 glaine gean,t oide na 

sgoiL 
Amhuil righ a's GoU na ceil ori 

Fhinn ; 
Treiso nan tonn ; air ghaiage 

grinn.} 
Leomham mar agh ; crodha 'na 

ghniomh ; 
Neartor a lamb ; rogba nan 

righ. 
Fear doimbeil, caomb, nach 

treig a dbaimb ; 
An cogadb rigb nach lag a 

lamb. 

* Lonn, strong, 
t Perhaps Qbw, a sword, of brightest sword, or of purest kin. 
I Qrinn, means excellent and beautiful, and is the superlative 
of praise, applicable to an/thing. 
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30 17 IS Pronntaoh a ghair ; ooDAch ^ t 

ihraoir ; 

31 18 13 Fionnta min ; mileanU mor. 

From Donald MacPhie, Brenbhaig, Barra, who 
aaja he learnt it from his nncley Hector MaoLaine, 
Breubhaig, Baira. October 1, 1860. — H. Mli. 

This is a traditional fragment of the poem gÌTen 
at page 29 of the aelectiona from the Dean of Urn- 
more's, MSS. 1 630. Of the thirteen lines here gÌTen« 
nine are almoet identical with the Gaelic^ as given by 
Mr. MacLaachlan. There are aerenty-one linea in the 
oldett version. The corresponding nombers are here 
placed opposite to the lines for referenoa Another 
Teision is printed in Gillies' collection, 1784. PiigB 
84, there are eighteen lines, of which thirteen i4)pear 
here slightly modified, and in a different order. Tliere 
are considesmble Tariations in several of the linear for 
example, damhail, friendly, is deud-gheal, white-toothed. 
A fourth version, eighteen lines, was pablished by 
MacCallnmi 1816, and has five lines whidh I have not 



LXXX. 
080AR, THE SON OF OISEIN. 

WHEN Oqgar was a boy he was sent to a school 
When they need to get oat at the mid-day, they 
Qsed to go to play shinny on to a strand that was 
there. At the time when he was sixtesn years of age, 

* Conach, oabìim. TIm old ■Ugkomida w«r« |w # w ft i 1, larf* 
aeiÌT« •nimalt, and thej are oonsUatlj rtpimatad oa old 
ìbSooUmmI. (8Mpag«t87.) 
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there would be a like number of the lads working on 
each side, and the side on which Osgar might bo, that 
was the side which would hold. 

He became exceedingly big, so that there was no 
one of his cotemporaries that he was not twice as much 
as he. At last there used to be two divisions against 
him, and one division with him. At last there would 
be no man with him but himself and the rest alto- 
gether against him. 

They were there on a day of these days playing 
shinny, and they saw a boat coming in, and one man 
in her, and they never saw a man equal to him. The 
scholars took great fear before the man when they saw 
him coming, and they gathered about Osgar, every be- 
gotten one of them, to moke a protector of him, and 
tliis wild man that was here came down where they 
were, and not a bit of him to be seen but the eyes, 
with blue-green scales of hardening upon him.^ 

He came towards tliem, and every one on whom 
he would strike his palm he would level him on the 
strand. He struck Osgar and put him in a £dnt It 
was but scarcely that he could rise ; but he thought 
that it was best for him to lie still ; if he should get 
up again that he would slay him utterly. 

Then he seized on Osgar, and he put him on the 
end of a withy, and sixteen of the scholars on top of 
him. He put the withy on his shoulder, and he be- 
took himself to the boat with it He put in the withy, 
''and it's I that was under altogether," said Osgar. t 

* Probably "tempered scale armour ;'* here a icaly monster. 
The phrase is not in QacUo dictionaries, but it occurs pretty 
often sligneach chruadhach. 

f This idea is taken from the common method of carrying 
fish, Tis., on " gad," a withy. A hook is left at the large end of 
a supple stick, and the small end is run through the giUs of 
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** I am saying to yon,'' said O^gar, '' thai 
•ore a blow as I have had« when he sinick my ribs 
against the boat's floor, and the rest on top of me.** 
Then he rowed the boat away for the length of a time, 
and he reached an island, and then he caoght hold of 
the withy again, and he put it out Then he took 
with him the withy on his shoulder, and I below. He 
reached a castle, and he went in. He left the withy 
there, and he went ap to the end of the house, and 
there was a fine woman there. He said to her that he 
was going to take a nap, and when he shoald wake 
thai the best hero who was there shoald be cooked 
before him."^ 

'' She went where the withy was, and she began to 
feel them. And I was the biggest there. I cati|^t. 
her by the hand, and said to her to lei me be for the 
present She went and she took with her the best one 
she found of the othersi She put the roasting stake 
through him, and she roasted him on the fire. Then 
he got up, and he asked if she had got him cooked. 
She said that he was. Then he said, " There was a 
better boy than this there ; I am going to sleep, and 
unless thou hast him cooked when I awake, I will 
have thyself in his place." f 

ft iol of eeddÌM or Iroats. CoaMqiioBilj, Um iril km all Um 
othorf upon liiiii, and bo oftoa baa a roagb ttoM of H, Cbt Um 
boja do not troablo tkeoiMlTM to kill tboir prino. 

* Tbal it to Mj, tho oMtle was in Ibo miad of tho aarralor a 
MldÌDg Kko kit owa dwtlUng ; a long room, with iko wilt al ikt 
tad of it, btdde tkt irt ; and tkt iat bdj wat to 000k a warrior 
at kit wilt would roatt a ktrring. 

f Witk proper tadioBoe and ompkatia, witk fitk kroQÌag oa 
a peat fire, and a ttriog of caddiet in a comer ; witk a mddj 
Ugkt witkÌD, and a winUr's aigkt oataide, tkit natt kt a tkrilliag 
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She went down then again and said, ** I must take 
thee with me now." 

"That is not best for thee, but leave me aliya 
Art thou his wife 1" 

*' Not L It is (so) that he stole me heie seven 
years ago, and I in dread that he will slay me every 
day. Do thou help me, and I will help thee, and 
may be that we might put an end to the monster. 
Put thou the poker in the fire, and when it is red give 
me notice." 

She did this, and when it was red she gave him 
notica^ Osgar went up then when she loosed him, 
and he took the poker with him to where he was in 
his sleep. There was no part of his fSu» bare^ with 
scales of hardness, but his two eyes. He put the 
pokor down through his eye to the ground ; and she 
caught hold of his sword, and she struck o£f his head. 

They went away then, and they took with them 
silver and gold enough, and Osgar hit upon the spot 
where they had left the little boat He did not know 
to what side he should turn her prow, but they began 
to row, and they reached the very spot from which 
they had gone, on the strand. Then he reached the 
king of the Finne. They took exceeding good care of 
the woman that was there, t 

The heroes of the Fiiino wont one day to tiie hunt- 

* It it ourioas how often in this and in other oaees the nar- 
rator identifiet himself for a time with his hero. A story so told 
hecomes a kind of dramatic representation, and the more untu- 
tored the narrators the more dramatic they are. 

t This erst adTentore is like part of Noa. V. VI. VII. and of a 
Tast number of other stories which I have. It is at least as old as 
Homer ; but as the Gaelic Tersions invariably introduce a woman. 
I do not believe that the stories come from Homer. See notea, 
Vol. I. 154. 
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ing-hilly and they patted from each other. Tbtj went 
to a glen that was there, and they did not know that 
they had ever been in the glen befoia They hit upon 
a kind of bnigh there, and a great wild aaTage of a 
giant in the upper end of the honae. 

'' What's the news of the warriois of the Finne t" 
said ha 

" Well^ then, we hare the news that we had no 
knowledge of ever having been in this place befora** 

He arose, an<l he pat a caoldron on the fire, and 
a stag of a deer in it 

•"Sit," said he, "and bom (foel) beneath that 
cauldron, but unless the deer be cooked when I awake^ 
you shall haye but what you can take oif his head, 
and by all you hare ever seen do not take out the 
head." 

They were tormented by hunger, and they did not 
know what they should da They saw a little shaggy 
man coming down from the mountain. ** Te are in 
extremity,** said he, himself ; " why are ye not tasting 
what is in the cauldron f 

«" We are not,** said they ; " fear will not let usl** 

They took the lid out of the end of the cauldron, 
when they thought it was boiled, and so it was that 
there was froien ice came upon it 

The old carl got up so wildly, and when he saw 
the little shaggy man, he laid the one great grasp upon 



The carle went down, and he asked battle or combat 
from them. Caoilte rose in front of him, and they 
began upon each other. He was about to have got 
Caoilte under him now, and the little shaggy man got 
up, and he shook himself 

** Take notice that I am here,** said he to the giant. 
He took to the tuft of (fell upon) the giant, and he kept 
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back Caoilte. They arose against each other noW| and 
the litUe shaggy man slew the giant 

*' Go now^ and be going home.'' They went^ and 
they were going before them, but they were not hitting 
upon the proper road. They saw the yeiy finest man 
they had ever seen coming to meet them, and he met 
them, and he asked what was their wish. 

They told him that they were seeking (to get) home 
to the Finna 

'* It were right for me, Osgar, son of Fionn,** said 
he» *' to tell the way to ihee. I am the ugly man 
whom ye saw coming through the mountain, and that 
slew the giant He has had me imder spells for eight 
years there, and I should have been there for ever, 
unless thou hadst come to help me to kill him. I am 
the son of the King of Greece, and it was a sister of 
mine that thou tookest from the other giant in the 
island." 

They reached the Fhinn, and the son of the King 
of Greece and his sister knew each other. He kissed 
her, and he himself and she herself went, and Fionn, 
and Osgar, to Greece; and before they came back, 
Osgar married her. 



The Gaelic is omitted to make room. 

This then gives part of the early adventures of 
Osgar. If any reliance is to be placed on early Irish 
history, he was a real personage ; and if so, Uiis, 
stripped of the marvellous element would seem to 
shew that he was carried o£f by a mail-clad warrior ; 
that he escaped, and made his way to Greece. The 
reasonable explanation would be that tliis is part of 
the history of a sea rover, who wandered, as the Ice- 
landers did in the ninth century, from Labrador to 
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CoDsiantinople. Hie caldion that frose, the more it 
WM boiled, indicatee a cold climata But while there is 
a leaaonable explanation for the story, there is a mythi- 
cal element which cannot be reasonably explained ; and 
probably the name of O^gar has attracted a lot of float- 
ing mytiis whose origin cannot be discoTered. 

The following poem relates the death of Oqgar, and 
is more reasonable ; it certainly relates to some real 
erent in Irish history. The first yolome of the trans- 
actions of the Ossianic Society of Dublin (1863) 
contains an Irish poem on the " Battle of Oabhra,** 
which embodies the main incidents, each as : — War 
between Cairbre, the red-haired, and the Feen ; the 
death of Cairbre and his son, by the hand of Osgar ; 
the wounding of O^gar by a spear-throst from the 
hand of Cairbre ; the arrival of Fionn on the field 
after the battle ; the placing of Oqgar on a moond ; 
the examination and nature of the wound, which had 
been foretold ; the weeping of Fionn, who nerer wept 
but for O^gar and fur Brann ; the dMth of Osgar, and 
the lament for him. There is enough reeemblance to 
ahew clearly that the two poems relate to the same 
erentSL There are seTcral stanzas which seem to indi- 
cate a common origin, but there the resemblance enda. 
The two poems are wholly distinct, and probably 
separated from one another by centuries ; and yet they 
must hsTc had a common origin, unless they are inde- 
pendent accounts of a real event At page 75 is this 
stana, — 

When we marched from Binn Eadair. 

'* The bands of the Fians of Alba, 
And the supreme King of Britain, 
Belonging to the order of the Fian of AJba, 
Joined us in that battlcL** 
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Beinn Eadair, say the Irish authorities, is the 
of Howth. It is the haunt of the Feen and of Conal 
Gulban, according to Gaelic stories, if it he Beinn Eodain 
or Eidain. In the introduction to the Irish poem, which 
was taken as it appears from a comparatiyely modem 
MS., a fragment is quoted, taken firom an ancimd 
Irish MS., now preserved in the College library, and 
supposed by good authority to have been written prior 
to A.D. 1 1 50. This contains the incidents of the death 
of '* Oscar'' by the hand of " Cairpre," the grandson 
of " Conn,'* and the death of Cairpre by the hand of 
Oscar, *' by a mighty spear, on a white horse's back." 

It seems, then, that this traditional poem, written 
from the dictation of a peasant in Barra in 1 860, relates 
to a battle fought prior to 1150, near the Hill of 
Howth, at which the " Fenians" of Alba were present^ 
and tliot tlie buttle was culled Uie battle of Qabhra in 
Ireland. Tlie Scotch Gaelic word used means corpses. 
The Irish explain Gabhra to mean Garrystown, near 
Dublin. 

At page 25 of the selections from the lismore 
MSS., a Scotch poem on the same subject is given. It 
is attributed to Allan MacRuaraidli, and was written 
at least three centuries ago. The incidents are much 
the same, and several lines are common to this tradi- 
tional version. Another version is quoted as written 
down in 1856, from the dictation of an old woman in 
Caithness. It is therefore beyond a doubt that this is 
one of many poems relating to the same ancient event, 
some of wliich are orally preserved and still recited, and 
others are found in MS3. of various ages. 

A poem, almost identical, was printed in 1787, at 
page 313 of Gillies' collection ; another version of 120 
lines is given at page 1 67 of the same book ; another 
version, 247 lines, is at page 154 of MacCallum, 
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1816. Hie incidents are the opening of Macphenon't 
Temora, and I have heard of seyeral other TerBions 
orally collected. Here, then, are eeven Scotch Tersions 
— one orally collected in 1860, one in 1866, one in 
1816, two before 1786 — Macphereon't yermons, of 
doubtful authority, 1760, and Dean MacOr^gor's MS. 
Ternon of 1630, besides an Iriah book of 1858, and an 
Irish fragment of some date before 1 100 ; nine Gaelic 
poems, all differeut, yet all telling the same story, and 
there are many other Tersions. 

The conclusion which I would draw is, that this was 
a Celtic popular ballad, composed to celebrate a real 
battle between an Irish usurper named Cairbre, and a 
band of warriors who spoke Gaelic, who were headed 
by the O^gar (the bounding warrior^ who went from 
Scotland to Ireland on this occasion, whatever his 
native country may have been ; who was the grandson 
of Fionn, the chief of the Finne, who on this occasion 
came from Scotland after the battle ; and the son of 
Oisein, in whose person the poet speaks, and who is 
supposed to be Addressing **Paditug." He would 
be an illiberal Celt who claimed this for Scotland 
or for Ireland alone, and a very prejudiced critic who 
could now attribute Tèmora wholly to Macpherson. 
This balhul is later than St Patrick and earlier than 
16.30. The battle was earlier than 1100 ; I will not 
attempt to fix the date of either. 
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LXXXI. 

THE LAY OF OSQAR 
From Donald MacPhie, Smith, Brenbhaig, Bam ; and othan. 

TT was said at that time that Eirinn was the better 
-^ chase than Albainn ; that theie were many great 
beamed deer in it, rather than in this AlìiAÌnn. It 
was this which used to cause the Fhinn to be so often 
in Eirinn ; but true Albanian Qaul (Scotch highland- 
ers) they were. 

The red-haired Cairbre came in as king over the 
fifth part of Eirinn, at the southern end. The Fhinn 
were now oyer in Eirinn, and Fionn had dwelling- 
houses in every place in which it was most usual for 
them to stay. 

The ord Fliiann (hammer of Fionn) was a bell It 
was not to be struck but in time of great r^'oicing, and 
in time of hard straits, and it could be heard in tlie 
five-fifths of Eirinn. 

They had a house on the land of the red-haired 
Cairbre, and they came on the northern side of Eirinn 
to hunt 

Padruig was asking Oisean — 

" Would their set of arms be on them when they 
went to hunt 1" 

Oisean said to him — 

" Without our armour and our arms ; 

We would not go to hunt like that 

There would be arms, and stout headgear, 

And in each man's grasp were two groat spears." 

When the Fhinn wont to hunt to the northward* 
they loft Osgar to keep the house, and tliree hundred 
of the old warriors witli him, for Uiey were heavy for 
walking. Said Oisean, when he was going to tell tlio 
old story to Padruig (a). 
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LAOIDH OSOAIR. 

Bha e air a radh 'san am ud gn 'm b'e Eirinn a b' 
f hearr tealg na Albainn ; gn *n roUi moran de dh* 
fheidh chabrach mhor innie aeach an Albainn tea 'Se 
sin a bhiodh a' toiit do 'n Fhinn gn 'm biodh iad cho 
trie an Eirinn ; ach 'se iior Ghaidheil Albannach a bha 

Thainig an Cairbre madh a stigh 'na righ air a' 
choigeamh cuid de dh' Eirinn air a* oheann deaa Bha 
*n Ebinn 'san am seo thall an Eirinn, 'a bha ti^^iean 
oomhnnidh aig Fionn anna a' h-uile h-àite a ba trio 
leo a bhith atad ann. 

Clag a bha anna an ord Fhiann ia. Cha robh e ri 
'bhualadh ach an am ioil-inntinn mhoir, 'san am eigin 
chruaidh, '0 chloinnt' ann an ooig choigeamh na h> 
Eirionn e. 

Bha tigh aca air foarann a' Chairbre ruaidh, *a 
thainig iad air an taobh ma thoaih de dh* Eirinn a 
ahealgaireachd. 

Bha Padruig a foighneachd de dh' Oiaean, 

" Am biodh an cuid arm orr* uile nnair a rachadh 
iad a ahealgaireachd t" 

Thairt Oiaean ria, 

** Gun ar n-eideadh^ 'a gtm ar n-airm, 
Cha rachamaid a ahealg mar aiod ; 
Bhiodh airm, agua oeannabheart chorr, 
'8 da ahleagh mhor an dom gach fir." 

Noair a chaidh an Fhinn a ahealgaireachd do'n iaobh 
toath dh' fhag iad Oagar a* gleidheadh an tighe 'a tri 
chetid de na aoann laoich comhla ria, o bha iad trom 
gn coiaeachd. 

Thairt Oiaean niiaif a bha e 'dol a dh' innaoadh an 
t aeanachaii do Phadraig. (a) 

z 
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1 OlBBAN. 

'' I will not stylo my strainy ^ my Prince^' 
How sad is Oisean to-night 
Osgar and the Cairbre stalwart 
£bb away in strife of cones. 

2 

<< The venomous spear in the hand of Cairfare^ 

In anger^s hour, how baneful was it ; 

The raven would utter with fear. 

That with it should be slain the Osgar." 

3 — Ravbn. 

" It is worse," to himself he'd say 
That black raven in his craze, 
" These five to be washing about a trough, 
Tlian blood of men to bo gorging us." 

4 OSOAR. 

• • • • • 

*^ Why should our own blood choke us t 
What weakness is on our eyelids t 
That we for such small cause should weep." 

5 — ^Washeiiwoman. 

" The raven will croak to-morrow early 
Upon thy cheek in the field of battle ; 
From the socket thine eye shall be forced ; 
Out of this thus much will come." 



Said one of the old warriors, as he saw the hue of 
the blood on the water that she had washing the clothes 
of Osgar. 
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** Cha 'n abair mi, mo thriathy ri m* cheol, 
Cia b* oil le Oiaean e nochd ; 
O^gar agua Cairbre calma, 
Tnghar iad ann an cath cairbhre.C) 



** An i-alaagh nimhey 'a Vn laimh Cbairbre, 
Qu'n craidhieach i ri nair feirge ; 
Theireadh am fitheach ri 'ghiomhy 
Gur h-ann leatha 'mharbhi' an i-O^gar." 



" *8 miosa theireadh e ria f hein, — 
Am fitheach dubh 'na mhi-cheill ; 
A* clioigear a' taiaeadh mu {h) 'n dUar, 
Ach full fir a bhith *gar iacadh. 



" Com* an tacadh ar foil fhein, 
De ghiamh a th' air ar raagabh ; 
Noair a chaoineamaid chaol reachdaibh. 

5— Bain NiOHiDH. 

" Gairidh am fitheach, moch a maireach, 
Air do ghmaidh-ea anna an araich. 
Cuireadar do shuil a glnchd ; 
At an tin a thig na 



Ana fear de na teann laoich, 't e 'iakinn dath na 
lala air an ni^ge a bh' aice a' nigheadh aodach (>gair.C) 
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6 

*' Suiely it 18 a sluoud thou washest^ 
Bed 18 the look that is upon it» 
But until this day had come^ 
That shroud's spaeing was not evil." 

7 — Obqjlsl 

'* Thou witch there thy clothes that washest^ 
Make for us a sure soothsaying ; 
By us shall a man of them &11, 
&e that we all go to nothing 1" 

8 — Shb. 

" Five hundred by thee shall die ; 
Wounded by thee the king's self ; 
Thus much, and a man of law (cut) off, 
Off the world all that come (c)." 

9 OSGAB. 

" Let liim not hear thee, Basg MacBuaidh, 
Nor one that belongs to his people ; 
Let not the Een hear thee this nighty 
Lest wo be spiritless all." 

10 OlSEAN. 

'* Heard ye of the raid of £en, 
The time he wended to Eirinn ; 
There came the fierce Carbre of spears, 
And grasped all Eirinn under sway. 

11 

'* Away went we with eager hurry, 
As many Feon as were of us ; 
We laid our army and our people 
On the northern side of Eirinn. 
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6 

" '8 dfltfMi gnr n-aobh sin thm Urn nigheadh, 
'8 dearg an t-«ogug a thm oira ; 
Ach gna an d* tibainig an dingh 
An aoUi ain eha b' ole a h-inneaL 



*' A Uiaobh am, a nigheaa f aodach, 
Daan^aa dhniimn fiuaneachd chinnteach ; 
An tait aon doine dhin loinn 
Ma'n d* iheid ainn uile do nao-ni t 

S—lBK 

** Ifarbhar leataa ooig oend, 
A*8 gonar leat an righ fliein ; 
liar ain a*8 fear Lagfaa dhethO 
Bhar aaoghail uile gn 'n d* thainig.(*) 

9 — OaoAR 

" Na eloinneadh a thn, Baag MaoRoaidh, 
Na duina 'bheanaa dh* a ahlnagh ; 
Na elninneadh an Fhinn tiin noclidy 
Ma *m bi ainn oile gun mhianaach^) 

10— OlSBAN. 

" An enala dbhaa ioiaa Fhinn 
An nair a ghlnaia e gn h-Eirinn t 
Thainig an Cairbre aleaghach^ gaig, 
A'a ghlae e Etrinn fo aon amachd. 

11 

" Dh' f halUi ainne k dian <bmhair,— 
A lion de'n Fhinn 'a a bha dhinn ; 
Leagalh letnn ar foachd, 'a ar alnagh, 
Air an taobh mn tbnalh da dh' Ebinn. 
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12 

'^ There was sent down by Cairbre 
Word for Feene's hardy Osgar, 
To go dovm to the Feen's carousal, 
And he would get his cess according. 

13 

*' He rose who never baulked a foeman, 
The beauteous Osgar to the king's hearth. 
Three hundred stalwart men with him. 
To answer his will and need. 

14 

'* We found honour, we found food. 

As we ever before had found ; 

We were merrily within, 

With Cairbre in the house of the king." 

15 — Cairbrr 

'^ Upon the last drinking day," 

Said the Cairbre with a voice so high, 

'* An exchange of spear-shafks I 'd like from thee, 

Thou brown Osgar of the Alba." 

16 — Osgar. 

*' What shaft's exchange wouldst thou wish, 
Thou rod'haired Cairbre of the ports of ships! 
Oft were my spear and myself with thee, 
In the day of battle and combat (free)." 

17 — Cairbrb. 

** I'd need no less than cess and kain 
From any warrior your shores within, 
And I'd need no less for my life's term, 
Than to get as I ask for it every arm." 
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IS 

** Chaireadh le Gairbre 'nuas 

Fios air Oagar cmaidh na Fume, 

A dhol a dh* ionnsoidh fleadh na Finne, 

'S ga*m faigheadh e da a retr am. 



13 

" Dh' eirich, o naoh d* ob e 
An t-Oagar alninn gn Leao Righ ; 
Tri chend fear treun dh* imich leia 
A fhreaadal dh' a thoU 'a dh* a fhenm. 

U 

" Fhnair ainn onair, f hnair ainn biadh, 
Mar a fhnair ainn roimhe riamh ; 
Bha ainn gn anbhaoh a ataach 
MaiUe ri Cairbre 'aan Teamhraidh." f ) 

15 — Cairbrb. 

" An latha mn dheiroadh dh' an oP 
Thoirt an Cairbre le gnih mor. 
" lomhud croinn aleagh b* aill learn nait 
O^giir dhttinn na h-Albann." 

16— OSOAR. 

" Qu de an iomhud croinn a bhiodh ort^ 
A Chairbre maidh nan long-phori t 
A*8 trie 'bn leat mi f hein 'a mo ahleagh 
An latha cath agna oomhraig." 

17 CAIBBRa 

" Cha b* nilear leamaa cia a'a cain 
Bhar aon aeoid a bhiodh *nar tir ; 
*8 cha b' uilear learn ri m' linn a bhoa, 
Qaeh aend a dh' iairainn gn 'm faighinn." 
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18 OSQAB. 

** In sooth, there's nor gold, nor precious things 
That might be asked from us by the king^ 
Without dishonour or disgrace, 
That were not thine^ oh Tjeeamai'a" 

19 

'' But exchange of shafts without head's exchange, 
That were unjust to demand from us ; 
The reason thou hast asked it is, 
That I am without Een and father." 

20 — Cairbrbl 

** Although the Feene and thy Mher 
Were as good as they were ever ; 
I'd need no less for my life's term, 
I'hon to got as I ask for it every arm." 

21 — Obqar. 

'* Were but the Feene and my htixet 
As well in life as they were ever ; 
That thou scarcely shouldest win 
Thy dwelling 8 breadth in Eirinn." 

22— OlSKAN. 

** Coldness fell on the warrioi^s keen. 
At hearing the skirmishing ; 
There were rough vows bandied there, 
Between the Cairbre and the Osgar." 

23 — Cairbri. 

" I will give a lasting vow," 
So would say the red-haired Cairbre, 
That he'd plant tlie seven-edged spear (J) 
Between lus reins and his navel. 



18— Omak. 
" Clw D-'«tI or, na tamm, ga fior, 
A db' utTadli oinm ui right 
Gvn tair, na tafloeii Hhnitm ^ 
NmIi bn katea 'thÌ8JManiaÌB."0 

19 
" Ach malairt cicniuii grtn mhalaiit wtm ^ 
B' oncorach smd iairaidh oinm ; 
'8 e'm bth mo 'n iarradh ta oinin a 
Hiae bhith gan Fhinn, gnn athair." 

30 — Caibbsk 

" Gad a Uiiodh an Fhinn a'a V athair 
Co math '■ a bha iad riatnh 'nam beatha, 
Cha b' ailear leaoaa ri m' Udb, 
Qach aBod a dh' ianainn ga'ra Ekighinn." 

SI— Omu. 

" Na 'm biodh ao ¥1iÌBn agu m' athair 
Cho math 'a a bha iad riamh 'nam baatha, 
'8 teann air am fiu^teadh tn nn, — 
Lend do thaigh ano an Eirinn." 

Sa — OnUH. 
" Lion fnanachd na laoich loin 
Ri claistinn na h-ìomarbhaidh : — 
Bha briathian garbha, loith mar leith, 
Eadar an Cairbm '■ an t-Oigai." 

33 OiJRBRB. 

" Bhoireamaa briathar bnan," 

'8« 'tbeiraadh an Cairbra raadh ; 

Oa'n eninadh a aU^ nan naobd aNag {d) 
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24 

** Another vow against that»" 
So would say the Osgar valiant^ 
That he*d plant the nine-edged spear 
Ahout the shaping of &ce and hair. 

Bboitbr. 

The Cairbre had a place made in a pillar of rook, 
and there would not be a bit of him out but his fiice. 

25 

'* That lasting vow, then ; that lasting vow," 
So would say the red-haired Cairbre, 
That he would bring chase and sorrow 
To Albainn upon the morrow. 

26 

** Another vow against that," 
So would say the Osgar valiant, 
That he 'd plant the nine-edged spear 
About the shaping of £ace and hair. 

27 

'' That night we were without aid, 
Hither and thither about the river ; 
There was an isthmus in the midst ; (/) 
There was a great isthmus betwixt us. 

28 

'* An olla was heard with a soft voice, 
On a sweet-toned harp, bewailing death ; 
Up rose Osgar in heavy wrath. 
And seized his arms in his mighty grasp. 
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U 

" BriAthar eile 'n agluddh lin," 
'8e 'theireadh an t-Oagar calma ; 
Oii*n eoiieadh e alaagh nan naoi aeang 
Ma chnmadh fbailt agna aodainn. 

Bha ait aig a' Chairbre, air a dhaanadh ann an 
canagfa creige, 'a oha bhiodh mir a mach daih ach 
i-aodenn. 

25 

** Briathar boan ain^ — ^briathar boan," 
*8e 'theiieadh an Cairbre madh ; 
On 'n d* ihogadh e aealg agna creach. 
Do dh' Albainn an la*r na mhaireaoh. 

S6 

" Briathar eile *n aghaidh ain," 
'8e 'theireadh an i-O^gar calma ; 
On 'n cnireadh e aleagh nan naoi aeang, 
Mn chnmadh f hnilt agua aodainn. 

27 

" An oidhche ain dainne gnn chobhair 
Thall agna a bhoa mn *n amhainn ; 
Bha doirlinn leith mar leith,— (/) 
Bha doirlinn mhor eadaminn. 

28 

" ChnalM 011% le gnth tim. 
Air chlaraaich bhinn a' toireadh bàiai 
Dh* eirich 0«gar ann am ieirg, — 
*8 ghlac e 'airm 'na dhomaibh aidh. 
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29 

" Uprose we upon the monow, 

The whole of our people, as many as we were ; 

We raised a raid upon Sliabh Gk)ill, 

So swiftly, actively, strongly. 

30 

" When we arrived there within 
The pass of combat of the narrow glen ; 
Then warmed the Cairbre high, 
Brandishing, and coming to meet u& 

31 

" Fivescore of Oaidheal fierce, 
That came to land in time of storm ; 
These fell yonder by the hand of OagBH^ 
'Tis a rousing for the King of Eirinn. 

32 

" Fivescore of men of bows 
That came to Cairbre's succour ; 
These fell yonder by the hand of Osgar, 
'Tis a rousing for the King of Eirinn. 

33 

" Seven score of men of war. 
That came from the snowj shore ; 
These fell yonder by the hand of Osgar, 
The shame is for the king of Eirinn. 

34 

" Seven score men of gray glaives. 
That never went backwards a single pace. 
There fell yonder, by the hand of Osgar — 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 
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29 

" Dh' eirich sinn tn k'r na mludieach, — 
Ar sloagh nile, — sin na 'bha dhinn, 
Thog sinn cieach air Sliabh Qoill 
da loatii, laagan, lughar. 

30 

" Nuair a rainig sinii ann, — 

Bealach comhimig nan caol ghleann, 

'8 ann a bhlath an Gairbre aid, 

A' lannaiieachd a' iighinn 'nar comhdhaiL 

31 

" Coig ficheod Ohaidheal gargO 
A thainig do 'n tir an nair gharbh ; — 
Thoit rind le laimh Osgair thall, 
•8e 'moigladh gu righ Eirionn. 

33 

" Coig fichead de dh* f hoaraibh boglia 
Thainig air Cairbre g* a chobhair ; — 
Thoit riud le laimh Oagair thall, 
0*86 mo^ladh gn righ Eiroinn. 

33 
'< Seachd ficheMÌ de dh' fhearaibh ftaehdO 



A thainig a tir an t-«neachd ; — 
Thoit nod le laimh Oagair thall, 
Tha 'mhaaladh go righ na h-£irionn. 

34 

** Seachd fichead fear daidheamh glas 
Nach deach aon troidh riamh rir 'n aÌA, 
Thoit riod le Uimh Oagair thall ; 
Tha 'mhaaladh go righ na h-£trionn. 
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36 

** Four bundled of mighty men. 
That came to ub firom the lion's land. 
These fell yonder, by the hand of Osgar — 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 

36 

'' Five score of a royal breed. 
Whose birthright was valour and great deeds, 
These fell yonder, by the hand of Oggar— 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 

37 

" Mangan MacSeirc,C*) who was a foe 
That could combat a hundred gray glaives, 
That one fell yonder, by the hand of Osgar — 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 

38 

" The five who were nearest the king 
Of great valour and deeds, 
These fell yonder, by the hand of Osgar — 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 

39 

" When tlie red-haired Cairbre saw 
Osgar a-hewing the people. 
The envenomed dart in his hand 
He lot it oif to meet him. 

40 

" Osgar foil on his right knee. 

And the deadly spear through his waist ; 

He gave another cast thither. 

And the King of Eirinn was slain by him. 
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" Ceitluir cbend de dh* fhausibh Bu>n,(") 
Hiaiiiig ùina o thit nan l«cniihui ; (^ 
Thnit aiad le laimh Oagmii UiaU, 
The 'mlusUdh gn ri^ lu h-Eirionn. 

36 
" Caig flchead de chknnubh righ 
D" am ba diuJ gaiag* 's mor gfaniomh ; 
nnit nnd le Uimh Oegùr tlull, 
His 'wih—lilti gn righ na h-Eirionii. 

37 

" Mimgsii UacSeirc m bn w^^iwh, 
A chomlinigeAdh cend claidheamh glM ; 
Hmtt nnd le Uimh Oagur thall, 
Tha 'mhaaUdh gn righ na h-Eirionn. 



" An coigeu a b' f haùge do 'n righ, 
fin mhor gaiage' agiu gniomh ; 
Thoit aind le laimh Osgair thall, 
Tha 'mhuladh gn righ na h-Eirionn. 

39 

" An nair a chunnaic an Cairbre niadh, 
O^ar a maidheadh an t-alnaigh ; 
A' chnoMch nimhe liha 'na laimh, 
On 'n do leig e i 'na ehombdhaÌL 

40 
" Thoit Oigar aii a ghluin deii^ 
'8 an t-aleagh nimh« loimh a chneaa ; 
Thng « ucbair aile null, 
>8 mharfahMlh ima tifk m h-Eirionn. 
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41 — Cairbrbl 

" Arise Art^ and grasp thy glaive^ 
And stand in the place of thy £Either ; 
And if thou get* st thy due of the world, 
I'll think that thou art a king's soa*' 

42 OlSEAN. 

" He gave another cast aloft^ 
Its height appeared to us sufficient ; 
There fell hy him, by his aim's greatness. 
Art MacCairbre at the next spear cast" 

Rboitbr. 

The Cairbre was dead, and Osgar was upon his 
knees, and the spear through him. Cairbre had a 
ceap made against the rock, and they put the oeap 
(helmet) on the crag, so that O^gar might think he 
was alive. 

43 — OlSBAN. 

" They sot about the king liis ceap, 
Cairbre's people, rough in fight. 
That they might reap the fruit of Uie field. 
When they saw that Osgar was wounded. 

44 

** He lifted a slab from a hard plain, 
From off tlie earth of the ruddy side ; 
Ho broke the pillar on which was the ceap. 
The last deed of my worthy son." 

46 — OSQ^R 

" Baiae me now with you, Eeanna, 
Never before have you lifted me ; 
Take me now to a clear mound. 
That you may strip off me my armour.'* 
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41 — Cairbrb. 

<* Eirich Art a*s glao do chkidheamh, 
A*i seas ann an àite t' athar ; 
'8 ma gheibh thu do dhiol saoghail, 
Saoilidh mi gur mac ngh thu.*' 

42 

" Thug e orchair eile *n airde ;— 
Air loinno gu 'm bu leoir a h-airde, 
Leagodh leia, aig meud a choimaey 
Art MacChairbre air an aih urchair." 

Bha Cairbre marbh, *b bha Osgar air a ghlnineau. 
'aan t-aleagh roimiie. Bha cèap aig Cairbre air a 
dbeanadh ria a* chreig, 'a chuir iad an oeap air a chreig, 
air dhoigh 'a gu 'n amiileadh Osgar gu 'n robb esau 
beo. 

43 

" Chuir a chum an righ mu cheap 
Sloagh Chairbre bu gliarbh gleachd. 
An lea gu 'n buinto loo buaidh Uraoh, 
Air faicinn daibh Oagair gu craidhteach. 

44 

" Thog e loac a oomhnard cruaidh, 
Bhar na ialmhuinne taobh-ruaidh ; 
Bhriad e *n carragh air an robh *n ceap, 
Qniomh mu dheireadh mo dheagh mhic** 

45 — OaoAR 

" Togaibh Icibh mi nit Fhianna, 

Nior thog aibh mi roimhe riamh ; 

Tliugnibh mi gu tulaich ghlain, 

Acli gu *m buin aibh dhiom an i-«odach** 

T 
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46 — OlSBAN. 

'* There was heard at the northern strand, 
Shouts of people and edge of arms ; 
Our warriors suddenly started. 
Before that Osgar was yet dead." 

47 — Osgar 

''Death's shrouds be about thee, thou victoiy's son, 

A second time wilt thou lie to us ; 

These are my grandsire's ships, 

And they are coming with succour to us." 

48 — OlSBAN. 

" We all gave blessing to Fionn ; 
What though he saluted not us 
Until we rooched the hillock of tears, 
Wliere was Osgar of the keen amis." 

Rbciter. 

Fionn could heal any wound that might be on any 
being in the £en, unless there sliould bo poison in it. 

49— Fionn. 

** Woiso, my son, wert Uiou ft)r it, 
1'he battle day of Lein Eidinu ; 
The sickles might float tlirough thy waist, 
It was my Imnd that made thy healing." 

60 — Osgar 

*^ My healing does not increase, 
No more shall it be done for ever ; 
llie Cairbro planted Uio seven-odgod spear 
Between my reins and my navel. (**) 
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46 — OinAK. 



" Chualas aig tn tnigfa ma thiiai 
Eibhesch sliudgh a'l fiu)bhar amnj 
Chliflff ar saiflffich era loath 



lia 'n robh Oagar 



47 OflGAR. 

" MarbhphaiQg ort a mhic na buadha, 
Ni Uiii breug an darna nair dhumn ; 
Loingeaa mo sheanar a th' ann, 
*8 iad a* ieachd le cobhair thogainn.'* 

48 — OiaiAK. 

" Bheannaich aiim uile do dh' Fhionn, 
Gad tha cha do Uieannaach dhninn ; 
Gas an do rainig sinn talach nan dear, 
Far an robh Osgar nan arm gear.** 

Leigfaaeadh Fionn creuchd aam biih a bhiodh air 
neach «ui Fhlnn, ach gun puinaean a bhith ann. 

49 — FiONH. 

** *S minaa 'mhic a bhiodh to dheth, 
An latha catha air Beinn Eodainn ; 
Shnamhadh na oorran roimh d' chneas, 
*8 i mo lamhaa rtnn do laigheaa.** 

50 — OaoAB. 

** Mo leighaa cha n *6Ì]e e 'fat, 
*S cha mho a niotar e go bràch ; 
Choir an Gairbre aleagh nan aeaehd aeang 
Edar m' imlaag i^gaa m' afanaan. 
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61 

** I planted the nine-edged epear 
About the shaping of hia face and hair ; 
The deep sting in my right aide, 
The leech has no skill to heal if* 

62 — ^PlONN. 

" Worse, my son, wert thou for it^ 
On the battle day of Dun Dealgan ; 
The geese might float through thy waists (^ 
It was my hand that made thy healing." (g) 

63 OSOAR 

*^ My healing does not increase, 
No more shall it be done for ever ; 
Tlie Cairbre planted the seven-edged spear 
Hetwooii my itiius and my navel 

64 

** I planted the nine-edged spear 
About the shaping of his face and hair ; 
The deep sting in my right side, 
Tlie leech has no skill to heal it*' 

55 OlSBAN. 

** That was the time that Fionn went 
Up to the mound above him ; 
The tears streamed down from his eyelids. 
And he turned his back to us." 

50 FlONN. 

** My own calf, tliou calf of my calf, 
Thou child of my fair tender diild, 
My heart is bounding like an elk. 
Not till the last day, rises Osgar. 
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51 



" Chair mise aleagh nan nioi seang 
Mn ehamadh fhoilt-san agns aodminn ; 
An gath domhainn am' ihaobh deaa 
Cha dual do'n leigfa a leigfaeaa.*' 

52— FiONH. 

" '8 mioea 'mhie a bhiodh ia dheth, 
Latha caiha nn Dhan Dealgain ; 
Shnamhmlh na gooidh roimh d' chneas, 
'Si mo lamhaa rinn do leigheas." 

53 — Omar. 

" Mo leigheas cha n-'eil e 'faa, 
*8 cha mho a dh' eireas mi ga biich ; 
Choir an Cairbre aleagh nan aeachd aeang 
Eadar m' imleag agns m* aimean. 

54 

** Choir miae alaagh nan naoi seang 
Mo chomadh f hoilt-aan agos aodainn ; 
An gath domhainn a' m' ihaobh deas 
Cha doal do 'n leigh a leigheaa" C) 

56 OlBBAN. 

" 'Sin an oair a chaidh Fionn, 
Air an tolaich at a ohionn ; 
Shrothadh na deoir rioa o 'rw^gaibh, 
*8 ihionndaidh e roinn a ehol." 

56 — Fioini. 

" Mo lao^ fhein iho — laoigfa mo 
A leinibh mo leinibh ghil chaoimh 
Mo chridhe 'leomraich mar Ion ; 
C')Qo lath bhrèch cha 'n eirich Oigar ! 
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67 

" The whining of the hounds by my mde. 

And the wailing of the ancient wamoi% 

The crying of the women in turns — 

These were the things that pierced my heart-strings. 

58 

** So it was that I eyer thought 
No fleshly heart was in my breast ; 
But a heart of the hoUy spikes^ 
All over-clad with steeL 

69 

" Pity it was not I that fell 
In the batUe of Corses, not scarce in deeds ; 
And thou in the east and the west ward, 
ThouMHl 1)0 before the Fiantaii Osgair.*' 

60 CONAN. 

" Although it had been thou that fell 
In the battle of Orses, not scarce in deeds ; 
Alas 1 in the east or the west ward. 
Groaning for thee would not be Osgar." 

61 OlSSAN. 

" We raised with us lovely Osgar, 

On shoulders and on lofty spear-idiafts ; 

We had a glorious carrying 

Until we reached the house of flonn. 

62 

'* No wife would weep her own son, 

No man bewail his brother kind ; 

As many as we were about around the house, 

We were all bewailing Osgar." 



67 
" DontuUieh nan eon ri m' thaobh, 
Agaa bnirich nan seann Ikoch ; 
Qurich nun ban mn Msch ;(") 
Sitid an nid a ghon mo chridhe. 

" '8 ann a ahaoil mi roimhe riamh,(^ 
Nach oridlie feoU "bWui a' m' chliabh ; 
Aoh cridhe de ghnìn ba cnilinn 
Air a chomLdachadh Is rtaJlinn 

09 
" '8 tnagh nach miae thniteadh ann 
An uth Cairbhn, an gniomh nach gann ; 
A'a toBi, 'n ear agna aa iar 
A bhiodh roimh na Fiaantan Oagair." 

60 — CORAR. 
" Oad a bn tnaa 'thuiteodb ann 
An cath Gairbhre an gniomh nach gann, 
Ochon I an ear na 'd iar 
A' t' targain cha Uiiodh Oegar." 

61 OlSIAH. 

" Ihog Binn loinn an i-Oagar alainn 
Air ghoaiUibh 't air ahleaghaibb arda ; 
Thng ainn aa iomcbar ghrinn 
Gni an do lainig ainn taigh Fhinn. 

63 
" Cha chaoineadh hr*n a mac fhein, 
'8 cha chaoineadh fear a bhrathair caomh, 
'8 da lion 'a a bba ainn mn 'a teach ; 
Bha ainn DOa oaoinaadh Oagair." 
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63 — FioNN. 

" Death of Osgar that tortured my hearty 
£iriim*s men's lord, our mighty loss ; 
Where in thy time was ever seen. 
One 80 hardy hehind a blade." 

64 OlSBAN. 

*' Fionn never gave oyer trembling and woe, 
From that day till the day of for ever ; 
He would not take, and he would not desire^ 
A tliird of his life though I sliould say. (^ 

(}) Cairbbre, abounding in carcases, producing carcases; from 
cairbb, a carcase. H. M*L. Qabhra, in Qilliea J. F. C. 

(*) Araon 's am fear a (lagbadb Laoidheadh) dk'e. J. F. C. 

O Togetber, and one who would sing of it (a reading in 
Gillies). J. P.O. 

(*) Tbis introduction is given in QiUies ; it mries somewhat 
from this, but it is not a whit more comprebensiUe. J. F. C. 

(*) Dambair, burry. 

(*) Teamhradb, a royal residence; from timb rigb, king's 
dwelling, or rest, " Temora." 

C) Tigbeam, a lord, or proprietor of land ; from ti fbearann, 
person of lands. In tbis line tigbeamas is psed in the same 
sense as majesty. Tigbeam was evidently synonymous with 
Rigb, king, at one time, and is no doubt the same word as the 
Greek, turannos, a king, ; II. M*L. 

(') From tbis line it migbt be inferred tbst tbe Gaels at some 
period were not tbe native race in tbe south ef Ireland. H. M*L. 

(*) Tba mbasladb gu rigb na b-£irionn. — Patrick Smith. 
Tbis seems to me to be tbe better line, as tbe one inserted bardly 
makes sense. H. M'L. 

(^*) Tbe Scandinavian race. H. M'L. 

(") Bear, son of Love. 

('*) Tbis stanza is from Patrick Smitb, wbo, in tbe enumera- 
tion of tbe beroes, invariably uses ceitbir oeod, four hundred. 

H. M*L. 
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63 — FlONH. 

" Bte Otgsir a cbnìdh mo chri, 
Truth fMT Eirionn 's mor g" «r diUi ; 
Cait am &caa riamh ri d' linn, 
Aon cho cniaidh rint air enl lainn. 

64 OlBUN. 

" Kior chuir Fionn dath crith a'l grain 

O'n UUiB sin gu U bhrich ; 

Cba ^labhadfa, '■ cha b' f haairde leia 

Trian de 'n bheatha gad dh' abminn. 
(^.Tb« Fbewrdui or CwUiapntan rao*. H. WL. 

{") Uara Ot(v «ib1u in bkTÌB^ gÌTaa tha aabbr woand. 

(») (T) Tha windi. 

(") K> 'n retgsadh mo Adra • cIimm, 
Uw dcaoMlh u Wsh > ktBtteai. 

C) '8a mo obrcack ucb airicb 0(f«r.— Patriok Bnllh. 

O Ofll a' bbanndl 'culdb no Mach.— Dould Haophlt. 

(^ ThMw HnM »re pot In tba nxMlh «f OMar b; aiNaa ra- 
dtora, ud Id lbs Tsnion pnbli*b*d by HaoCanam, wbieh voaU 
(■ply that Okbt'i rortilodeg*** waj frg« tba pab af Ui wonda ; 
bat Una b altogallMr laoooaialtBt «itb tlta aharaelar aMvIbad ta 
Oaoar ia all Faalaa taW and prnaa, wbiU, oa tltt ooatniy, wbaa 
altarad hj Hoaa, tba laftÌMt bcnia* that oaa ha eaatdfad la 
lapraaaalad ; tha atoaUnoMd bollj baart atarpowaraJ bj daaf 
hiaat: tiM (tan, inkmiuUa oU eaptaia eaaplatal; aabdaad 
hj tiM laan of iranB ud gnfm* aOMlioo. H. H'L. 

Part of Ibla pnen waa recitad to na by Patrick Saitb, Boalk 
Boiadala, Baatlt Uiat. Saptanbar IT, IBM. 'na wbok af k at 
vrhtan bare, aioaptfag a hw Ham pmnBar lo Bahb'i Ttntoa. 
waa gat fmn DoaaU UaePbla. (Bllb, BraabbaÌK, Barra, Oeta b ar 
1, I9C0, II aMmi 1« ba a fngBant of a aad largar peaa, M*a 
pacalia)' ancient draaia. Tbe connanoeBMal b ralbtr obaoata, 
HdlliaaBtaaaylaMakeaaaaaoraoBMoribaBnaa. H. H'L. 

(**) Tbia abrapt larBJaatloa aaaau to IndioalaBota la faUav, 
aiapatllfaNortbhBl Haa, wUoh mìm laba thaaaaaltar- 

"watpaMM. J. r.a 
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(a) This introdnbUoD ii cnriom. The Iriah tradition it, that 
Scotland waa the hunting ground of Fionn. The lay is part of 
a dialogue between the old poet and St. Patrick, which aaYOim 
of Iriih extraction ; but Barra ia a Roman OathoHc diatricL 

(i) Moiatening, Taiseadh. Thia aeema to refer to some anoieat 
method of soothsaying connected with waahing clothes. In broad 
Scots it is mentioned in an old song, which I quote from 
memory— 

" My dronkit sark sleeve I was wanlking^ 
His likeness cam ben the bouse stalkin'.'* 

The Terra grey breeks o* Tam Qlen." 

In Britany (Foyer Breton, vol. i., 144), the night waaherwomen 
(kannères-noz) were a troop of ghosts, which appeared on a certaio 
night in Noyember. They washed, they dried, and they aewed 
the shroud of the dead who yet walk and talk, singing, — 

" Till there come Christians' sayiour. 
We must bleach our shrouds, 
Under the snow and the wind.** 

They asked passengers to help to wring the wet sheets, and if 
a man turned the clothes with them it waa well, if he turned 
against them he waa crushed, and died. 

Taisbean, sjn., means a vision, an apparition. 

Taisbein, y.a., to reyeal. 

Taisgeal, s.m., the finding of something lost, and I haye heard 
*.* an Taistear *' used us a term of opprobrium. The collector ia 
unable to explain the passage, but this seems to be an imperfect 
explanation of it. The raven has boon a soothsayer time out of 
mind. 

(c) This 8th stanza seems imperfect, and it is very hard to 
make any sense of it as it stands, but supposing that I am right 
in my explanation, this might be an exclamation of the mystic 
washerwomen previous to their disappearance. See note (S), 
page S28. 

(d) *Seang probably refers to the slender, sharp, tough, 
qualities of a spear. Three slender points and three Uiin edgea 
make a barbed head, and a tough springy shaft makes a spear of 
seven " seang,*' add to that a couple of slender cords for throwing 
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Um wMpoo, of whioh tbora an tnoot in Iriili ■loriei ; Mid w« 
hare • tpear of Bint "oeoag/* oleBdon, and a ploaao rimOar to 
the •« Undbg of tho throo nDalla." 

(/) Thit Una ia gifon in Annatronf *a dioiÌOBary vkUr tha 
word doirHoD. 

(p)Tbagoaaamigbt float Thia, takao litarally, b abavd, and 
ia at Tariaiioo with tho apirit of tho root of tho pooa. I aa^»aol» 
therofore, that tha word which now maaaafeaae, and nothing olaa 
moat ha?o had aomo oihor meaning, aa tha word whioh miana 
harona in Taraa 49 alao moana anj crooked cutting inatnuMnt. 
It might be gadthe, winda, and aoggeat the idea of tha breath 
eacaping from the wonnd. 



LXXXIL 
HOW THE EEN WAS SET UP. 

From Aiigna MaoDonald, Stonejbridge, Booth Uiat 

fpHERE was a king on a time orer Eirinn, to whom 
-^ the C6M which the LocUannen had laid on Alha 
and on Eirinn waa grieyona. They were coming on 
his own realm, in hanreet and aommer, to feed them- 
•elves on hia gooda ; and they were braye atrong men, 
eating and spoiling aa much aa the Scotch and Iriah 
(Albannaich and Einonnaich ; Alban-iana Eirin-iana) 
were making ready for another jear. 

He aent word for a coonaellor that he had, and he 
told him all what waa in his thonghti that he wanted 
to find a waj to keep the Scandinayiana (Lochlannaieh ; 
Lochlan-ians) back. The coonaellor aaid to him that 
thia would not grow with him in a moment ; bat if he 
would take his counsel, that it would grow with him 
in tima 
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" Llany," said he, ^' the hundred biggest men and 
women in Eirijm to each other ; marry that race tci 
each other ; many the second race to each other again ; 
and let the third kindred (ginealach) go to &ce the 
Lochlanera" 

This was done, and when the third kindred came 
to man's estate they came over to Albainu, and Com- 
hal at their head.* 

It grew with them to rout thQ LocUanera, and to 
drive them back. Gumhal made a king of himself in 
Alba that time with these men, and he would not let 
Lochlaner or Irelandor to Alba but himself This 
was a grief to the Eang of Lochlann, and he made up 
to the Eang of Alba that there sliould be friendship 
between them, here and yonder, at that tima Hiey 
settled together the three kings — the King of Loch- 
lann, and the King of Alba, and the King of Eirinn — 
that they would have a groat " ball " of dancing, and 
there should be friendship and truce amongst them. 

There was a ** schame " between the Ejng of Eirinn 
and the King of Lochlann, to put the King of Scotland 
to death. Cumhal was so mighty that there was no 
contrivance for putting him to death, unless he was 
slain with his own sword when he was spoUt with 
drink, and love making, and asleep. 

* This Menif to havo a trace of probability about it. There 
muit have been more spoil on the more fertile and acoesaible 
eaet coasta of Ireland and Scotland to tempt invaden ; and 
the Celts might well assemble amongst the mountains and wild 
islands of the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland to make 
head against the Norsemen, who certainly were settled in Ireland, 
about Dublin and elsewhere, in historical times. Cumhal and a 
warlike tribe might well ha?e risen and set up in Scotland, and this 
story gives more standing ground for MaoPherson's story of a 
king in Morven than anything which I have. This also explains 
one meaning of Cumhal, subjection. 
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He had his choice of a iweetheeH emonget anj of 
the women in the oompanj ; and it was the daoghter 
of the King of Lochlann whom he choea 

When thej went to reat^ there was a man in the 
comimnyy whoee name was Black Arcan^ whom thej 
aet apart to do the murder when thej ahoold be aaleepi 
When thej slept Black Arcan got the sword of Cnmhal, 
and he slew him with it The murder was done, and 
CTerjthing was right Alba was under the LochlanerSi 
and the Irelanders and Black Arcan had the sword of 
CumhaL* 

Hie King of Lochlann left his sister with the King 
of Eirinn, with an order that if ahe should haye a babe 
son to slaj him ; but if it were a babj daughter, to 
keep her alive. A prophet had told that Fionn Mao- 
Chumhail would come ; and the sign that was for this 
was a rÌTer in Eirinn ; that no trout should be killed on 
it till Honn should come. That which came as the 
fruit of the wedding that was there, was that the 
daughter of the King of Lochlann bore a son and 
daughter to CumhalL Fionn had no sister but this 
one, and she was the mother of Diarmaid. On the 
night thej were bom his muime (nurse) fled with the 
son, and she went to a desert place with him, and ahe 
was keeping him up there till she raised him as a 
stalwart goodlj childt 

She thought that it was sorrj for her that he should 
be nameless with her. The thing which she did was 
to go with him to the town, to trj if she could find 
means to gire him a name. She saw the school-bojs 
of the town swimming on a fresh water loch. 

* 8«ppoeiaf tliii to rvliir to an tarij attack on Irtkad sad 
8ootl«HÌ bj SoAB^vftTÌAiia, tlie ttory It protMibU oeomgli. 

t Tliit It maaifMily tbo Mae ttory m thai of ih% GrMi Fool 
(Soo No. 76X ond it it In Iritb alto. 
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'^Oo out together with these,'* said she to him, 
^ and if thou gettest hold of one, put him under and 
diown him ; and if thou gettest hold of two, put them 
under and drown them." 

He went out on the loch, and he began dnmning 
the children, and it happened that one of the bishops 
of the place was looking on * 

" Who/' said he, ** is that bluff &ir son, with the 
eye of a king in his head, who is drowning the school- 
boys I" 

" May he steal his name !'* said his muime. 

" Fionn, son of Cumhall, son of Finn, son of every 
eloquence, son of Art, son of Eirinn's high king^ and 
it is my part to take myself away." 

Then he came on shore, and she snatched him with 
her. 

When the following wore about to catch them, lie 
leapt off his muimo's bock, and he seized her by the 
two ankles, and he put her about his neck. He went 
in through a wood with her, and when he came out 
of the wood he had but the two shanka He met witti 
a loch after he had come out of the wood, and he 
tlirew the two legs out on the loch, and it is Loch nan 
Lurgan, the lake of the shanks, that the loch was called 
after thia Two great monsters grew from tlie shanks 
of Fionn's muima That is the kindred that he had 
with the two monsters of Loch nan Luigan.t 

Then he went^ and without meat or drink, to the 
great town. He met Black Arcan fishing on the river, 

* Tbis maket the date of Blonn later than the eitabliahmeni 
of Christianity in Ireland. 

t This giyea the clue to another etory which 1 have not yet 
got hold o( and seemi to be a bit of mythology grailed on a tra- 
dition of lome historical event. 
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and A hoand in oompanj with him. Bian MacBoid- 
heig (black, or rayen, aon of the little yellow). 

'' Put out the rod for me,*' said he to the fiaher- 
man, " for I am hungry, to try if thou canst get a trout 
for ma." The trout laid to him, and he killed the 
trout He asked the trout from Black Arcan. 

''Thou art the man 1" said Black Arcan ; *' when 
thou wouldst ask a trout^ and that I am fishing for years 
for the king, and that I am as yet without a trout for 
him** 

He knew that it was Fionn he had. To put the 
tale on the short cut^ he killed a trout for the kix^ 
and for his wife, and for his son, and for his daughter, 
before he gave any to Fionn. Then he gare him a 
trout.* 

Thou must^ said Black Arcan, broil the trout on 
the further side of the riyer, and the fire on this side 
of it^ before thou gettest a bit of it to eat ; and thou 
ahalt not haye leaye to set a stick that is in the wood 
to broil it He did not know here what he should da 
The thing that ho fell in with was a mound of sawdusti 
and he set it on fire beyond the riyer. A waye of the 
flame came oyer, and it burned a spot on the trout^ 
the thing that was on the crook.t Then he put his 

^ I hare beard a tinUAr itory told of a niat wbo eaoM to a 
flshoimaB, and got th» prooiM of Ika flrai Ish ka ilMald eatck. 
TIm flnl «M a iMge one, to be pramieed Ike aeit ; bat tbai was 
larger, ao be promieed the aezt ; and ao oa till the tkirtaeatb, 
wbicb waa a toad. He gare tbat to tbe aaiat, wbo coiaad blai 
aad tba ri?er, aajing tbat ao oxirt aalmoa iboald eyer be eaagbt 
tbere. Tbe liory waa told of a taall ri?er wUdi raaa oat of 
Loeb Oainn io lelaj, ap wbkb aaliaoB caaaol gat lor aataral 
obataclaa, bat wbere aalmoa are oftea aeen leapiog la tba aaa. 
▲ aiaiUar atory ii told of rÌTtn io Ireland, aad I tbiak tbere ia aoBM 
aaob legend aboat Kent. 

t Tbta word ia oaed lor a crosier aad a abepbard's creek. 
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finger on the black spot that came on the troat> and it 
burnt him, and then he put it into his month. Hieii 
he got knowledge that it was this Black Arcan who bad 
slain his £Ekther, and unless he should slaj Black Arcan 
in his sleep, that Black Arcan would slay him when he 
sliould awak& The thing that happened was that he 
killed the carle, and then he got a glaive and a hound, 
and the name of the hound was Bran MacBuidheig. 

Then he thought that he would not stay any longer 
in Eirinn, but that he would come to Alba, to got the 
soldiers of his fatlier. lie came on shore in Farbaina 
There he found a great clump of giants, men of stature. 
He understood that these were the soldiers that his 
father had, and they (were) as poor captives by the 
Lochlaners hunting for tliem, and not getting (aught) 
but the remnants of the land's increase for themselves. 
The Lochlaners took from them the arms when war or 
anything should come, for fear they should rise with Uie 
foes. They had one special man for taking their arms, 
whose name was Ullamh Lamli fhada (Pr. oolav lav ada 
oòlav long hand). He gathered Uie arms and he took 
them with liim altogether, and it fell out that tlie sword 
of Fionn was amongst them. Fionn went after him, 

BacIuJ ? Baonlam. Here it feeiDe to mean the method of roaet- 
ÌDg fieh, which 1 learned from I^appa, and have practited ■coraa 
of timei. Wooden Bkewers are stuck through elicee of fish, and 
a long rod is spitted through these, and one end is planted in the 
ground to windward of a fire of sticks. 

The incident of saw-dust, as wood that grew and is neither 
crooked nor straight, is proverbial in the Highlands, and common 
to many stories. 80 is the fish which gives knowledge when 
eaten. (See No. 47. • YoL II. 362). This, then, is clearly some 
wide-spread mjth about a fish attached to a Celtic hero. It ia 
given in the transactions of the Ossianic Society of Dublin iu 
another shape, and has very old Irish manuscript authority. 
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asking for his own sword When ihej came within 
sight of the armies of Lochlann, he said — 

" Blood on man and man bloodless, 
Wind oTor hosts, 'tis pity without the son 
of Luin. 

" To what maj that belong T said Ulamh Umh 
fhada. 

" It is to a b'tUe bit of a knife of a sword that I 
had," said Fionn. '' Ton took it with joa amongst 
the rest, and I am the worse for wanting it, and you 
are no better for having it*' 

'* What is the best exploit thou wooldst do if thou 
hailstit?'* 

" I would queU the third part of the hosto that I 
see before ma** 

Oolar Longhand laid his hand on the arms. The 
most likely sword and the best that he found there he 
gaye it to hiuL He seixed it, and he shook it, and lie 
cast it out of the wooden handle, and said 



It is one of the black -edged glaives, 
It was not Mac an Luin my blade ; 
It was no hurt to draw from sheath, 
It would not take off the head of a lamb 

Then ho said the second time the same words. 
He said the third time — 

*' Blood on man, and bloodless man. 
Wind o'er the people, 'tis pity without the son 
of Luin." 

*" What wouldst thou do with it if thou shouldst 
get it f 

I would do this, that I would quell utterly all I 



<« 
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He threw down the anna altogether on the ground. 
Then Fionn got his sword, and said he then — 

'< This is the one of my right hand." 

Then he returned to the people he had left. He 
got the t-ord fiannta (IDord) of the Fian, and he 
sounded it. (See illustration, page 287, for an ancient 
horn, sculptured on a stone in the east of Scotland.) 

There gathered all that were in the southem end of 
Alba of the Fiantaichean to where he was. He went 
with these men, and they went to attack the Loch- 
laners, and those which he did not kill he swept them 
out of Alba.* 

* This, then, seems to be popolar history, interlarded with 
Celtic mythology. History of a suooessful risbg of Oekt in 
Scotland, headed by a leader who was a ScandinaTÌan by the 
mother's side ; against the Scandinavians who had beaten them 
twico before. Once and for a long timo in Ireland, wbenoe they 
retired to Scotland, and again long afterwards, treacherously and 
by the help of Irish allies in Scotland. 

The mythology has to do with fish ; so has that of the two 
stories which follow ; so, as an illustration, I have copied all the 
fish which are figured in the *' sculptured stones of Scotland,*' 
together with some of the characteristic ornaments which accom- 
pany them. 

It is remarkable that, with the exception of two, all these are 
swimming from the left to the right of an obserrer, and that a 
nondescript creature which is often figured on the same stones 
with fish, heads the same way. I take the monster to be a repre- 
sentation of a water animal, a walrus, by an artist who had never 
seen one. 

As no explanation has yet been found for the symbols, as fish 
clearly have to do with Celtic mythology, and as Celtic mytho- 
logy appears to have been mixed with solar and well worship, 
it seems worth considering whether these symbols may not 
have an astronomical meaning. One of the signs of the 
Zodiac is and has been for many a day Pisces ; and the symbol is 
K. The sun passes northwards through the constellation in 




tiM ipTiv ■>J "ho lh« nn i* Innllhi sartb " Um Mt' m« 
nrimBÌB( (ogtb. Soalk and to tha K|tht u* eipri m j bj llw 
M»a wnd in OarHe— " dru." Flifc tw4Bnib( 1« Um r<|bl an 
•wlmmfof KMtk (drM). Tfc* lU wtMH th* (qMlw al U« ttfaaJ 
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JotMd I7 1» aramaU wUeh b IHm mmmt (tMl fc* mmm m 
IbykliM. AMtlMr MMlfta vf • iM« 
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MAR A CHUIRBADH SUAS AM FHINN. 

Bha righ Aon uair air Eiriiui leis am bu doÌUch cb a laag aa Loc^ 
lannaich air Alba *• air Eirinn. Bha iad ** tighinn afar a rioghadid 
fhein an am fobhair ago* samliraidh 'gam bea t bac b adh flMÌn afar a 
chuid, *• iad 'nan daoine calma, Uidir; ag Ithaadh 'a a* mUUadh "na 
'bha na h-Albannaich 'a na h-Eiriomudch a* deanadh li btttdbna aOa. 
Choir e fioa air comhairlaaeh a bh* alg« 'a dh* Snnla e dha na "bha *atL 
bheachd ; gn 'n robh toil aige air doigh fhaoUnn air na f^ifhlami- 
aich a chumail air an aia. Thnirt an comhairleadi ria nadi dnnaailk 
aittd leifl an gradaig^ ach na'n gabhadh e chomhairla-aan gn *b cfaui* 
eadh • leia ri ufane. 

** Poi," an' an comhairleach, '* an ceud fear agoa an oand baan a^ 
mo an Eirinn air a' cheile ; poe an tlioohd air a cheUe a rithlas Mg 
an traaa ginealach an ooinneamh nan Lochlannach." Cbaidh aao a 
dheanadh, 'a noair a thainig an treas ginealach gn b-lnbha dhaofaia 
thainig iad a nail a dh' Albainn agua Ciunhal air an oaann. Cbina- 
ich leo na Lochlannaich a igrioa *a a char air an aia. Kinn Gnmhal 
righ deth fhein an Alba an uair tin leia na daoine aeo^ *a cha kigeadh 

bisected by a double line, which also cuts two amaller drclea, 
touching it on either side. May not all these aymbols refer to the 
sun of winter and the summer sun ; to the sun crossing the line at 
the vernal equinox ; and may not these mde sculptured stones be 
erected to mark spots for celebrating festivals. A sword, a mirror, 
and a comb, or things like them, accompany the fiah ; and at 
first eight they would appear to have nothing to do with thu 
supposition. 

But the sword may be the bright shining mystic Sword of 
Light of Gaelic storica, and an emblem of the aun, and it points to 
the left or north. The sun is the God of the long yellow bright 
hair everywhere, and the comb may be another of his emblems ; 
and the looking-glass, if it be one, might be a third emblem for 
its brigbtnesa. 

This is but conjecture thrown out for the consideration of tbe 
learned. I am quite prepared to believe that the emblema repre 
sent the frying pans, gridirons, cauldrona, and spits on which 
ancient North-Britona cooked the fiah whose portraits they drew 
ao well. 
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• LoehlomMh ba EirioaBaeli a dh* Albalim aeh • flitlii. Blw ••• 
'■A dboOfbtM U rifh Loehlaan, It rliui e mum rl rifh Albtmi gn *m 
Modh eaifdMt tatorra thall *to a MiM an uir tla. drab lad ri cMlib 
na tri riftMaa, rtgh Loehlaan, '• rifh Albaaa, *m rifh XIrloaa, gm *m 
Modh bàU BMr dambaaidh aca, '• f« *ai Modh ealnUat agM laHa 



Bha ffdm aadar rigb EfaioBB af«t rigb LoehlaaM rifh Alba a 
ebw gn bbt. Bha Chmnbal eho traaa *to naoh robh hwiharhd air a 
ehar ga bhi, mar am marbhta U a ehlaidbtimb fhtia t^Baaira 
bhiodh a dkilta 60 agaf maatba, *Ba cbadal. Bha Voghataa alga dt 
dh* aooa bhoftraaaiiaeh a bha li a* chaldMcbd, agat *to lalghMBrigh 
Loohhma a ghabh e mar rofrhalnn. Naair chaidb lad a laldlM bha 
daina anai a' cboldaaehd d* am b* alam Arcaaa dabh a ■hoaraich 
lad airtoa am mort a dbaaaadh oaair a bhiodh lad *Baa cadaL Naair 
a ehaidn lad fbualr Arean dabh daldhMunh Chamhafl *• aiharbh a 
lab a. Bha *m mort da«ioU It bha *h-alla cab ecart. Bha Alba fe 
na Loahlanaalch *8 fe na h-KbloBnalch, *8 bha dahthMoih Chvaihail 
aig Areaa dabh. 

Dh* flum righ Loehlaon a )»hlBthar aig righ Cbloiia, *• ordan alga 
na 'm ba baaabh mie a bhiodh alat a mharbhadh, aeh aa "m b« 
baaabh nlghfaia a bhiodh ana a eanmll boa. Bha faldlmachd ag 
hmttadh ga ii d* thlgaadh Fiona Mae Ghamhall, *• gvr h-a *n aoaUi- 
ana a bha air mo, amhalaa a bha aa Kbtea, aaeh ■wrbhta broae 
arra gat aa d* thlgaadh FbiiB. *8 a a thlomdaldh a awch a thar- 
adh aa otad oldheha a bha 'a tla ga *a d* rag alghaaa righ Loohlaan 
mae agat Blghoaa do ChaoihaL Cha robh plathar aig Hoob aeh I 
MO, *• b* I mathab DUarmald. Aa oldheha a ngadh bd Ihikh a 
mhelma bb a* mhae, 'a ehaidh I do dh* hHa teafl bb, *• bha Tga 
bhMtbachadh *• *ga ehaaull oaat an tla gao an do tbeg I *Ba baaabh 
Ibghalataaeh, tlaehdar a. 

SaMoteCfch I gn 'm ba daflbh batha a *bhllh gaa atem abo. *8 
a *a al a riaa I dh* fhalbh i bb Ihaa a* bhaib iMmh am liilghiMlh I 
laaleachd air ahna a thobt ab. Chaaaab I ^g u Oe ai aa a' bhaib a* 
naaUi ab loeh abga. 

- Falbh a maeh aahb riatha •lad,'* an* be rb. ^ *^ ma gheibh Ura 
graim ab h-aoa eab fDdha e *^ bath s*sma ghelbh tha graim ab 
dbhb cab fedha bd '• bath lad." 

Ohabh Man a maeh ab aa loeh It thobbh a ab bathadh aa 
ebfaiaa. Thalt ga *b robh fmr de dh' tatb alg t aa an hita 'ga 



"Oa,* an' Man, " am Mae Maol Pbaa *ad, • raag righ *aa cbMaa 
a tha a* bathadh aaa HoOaaraa f ** 
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** Ga med e ainm/ «n' « mhnimi^ 

Fiomi liao ChmnlMU Mhio Fhinn if hlo Uilt-thtoraiib 

Hhio b-Art, libio Ard-rigb Eirionn, 

'S thA tuuns* a bhith 'gam tboirt fbein ai." 

Tbainigetan, ana!D,air tiragatagriobÌMlaatbaa. Noalrablui 
'n loir ga braitb orra lenm a bbar muhi a mhainmb *• nig a air dMMil 
da cboii urra, 'a cboir a ma ambaicb i Cbaidb a ttaigb roinUi 
choilla laatba, *• noair a tbainig a macb at a' cboilla eba robb a|g« 
acb an da lorga. Tbacbair locb rii ao daigb tigbinn a macb at a* 
cboiUa *• tbilg a *d da cboto a macb air an locb. '8 a Locb nan Loru 
gann a tbeirie rii an locb at a dbeigb aao. Db' fbas da bbcitt mbair 
a da lurgann maima Fbinn. '8 a liod an cairdcai a bb' alga li da 
bbaiat Locb an laigann. 

Db'lbalbb a "n aeo, 'a a gan bbladb gun dibb, lonnaoldb a'bbaOa 
mboir. Cbolnnicb Arcan dabb, ag iaagacb air an ambainn, % agM 
ctt air caideacbd ri% Bran Mac Baidbeig. 

"Cuir a macb an t-alat air mo abonaa,** ara* a ria an laagalr, ^ 'a 
an c-acraa orm, feucb am faigb thu breao dbomb. 

Luidb am breao ri% 'a mbarbb a 'm breac Db' iarr a 'm braaa 
air Arcan dubii. 

** 'S tasa 'm fear," ara' Arcan dubb, ** noair a db' larradb ta 'm 
breac, 'a miaa 'g iaagacb o cbeann bblladhnaichaan do *n rigb, 'a gon 
breac agam da fbatbaad.** 

Db* aitbnich a gar b-a Fionn a bb' aiga. Gua an agaol a ebor an 
aitbgbearr mliarbb e breac do 'n righ, 'a d'a mbnaoi, 'a d'a mbae, 'a 
d'a nigbinn, ma *n d' thug e gin do db' Fbionn. Tbog a 'n ain 
breac da. 

** Peamaidb to," ara' Aroan dobb, " am breao a bbmicb an taobb 
tball de 'o ambainn, 'aan teine 'n taobb aeo di, ma 'm fkigb tbo mir 
deth ri Itlieadh ; 'a cba 'n fbaigb tbo cead maide *tba 'a a' cboilla a 
chor a 'bliroicb.'* 

Cba robb fioa aige 'n aeo de a dbeanadb a. "8 a an ni a tbacbair 
air torr min ahaibb, 'a cboir e 'oa teine i tbar na b-ambann. Tbalnlg 
tonn da 'n laaair a nail 'a loiag i ball air a* bhreac, ni a bba air a 
blucaiL Cboir a *n aeo a mheor air a' bball dobb a tbainig air a 
bbreac, 'a loiag e i, 'a cboir e "n ain 'na bbaol L Fboair a 'n aeo fioa 
gur b-e Arcan dobb aeo a mbarbb 'atliair ; 'a mar am marbbadb eaan 
Arcan dobb, 'a e *oa cbadal, go 'm marbbadb Arcan dobb eaan an 
oair a dboiageadh e. 'Se 'n ni a bba ann mbarbb a 'm bodacb. 
Fboair e 'n ain co 'a claidbeamh ; 'a e b* ainm do 'n cbo Bran ilac 
Boidbeig. 
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SsMtetieli • *■ tia nmth d'thoirtMDi e*B XirUB nAVfhftidi^ 
Mh fv *• d* tbigMdh • dh' Alba alraoo MÌgkdMnui 'ttlMrfhMUteik 
ThAÌBÌf • air tir tm Farbainc Fbaair a *ii tia mtall smt a dh' 
Ataldi, daoina fpMthaada. Tbaif a ^ in b* a aa MÌglidianui a bha 
tag *athalr a bha aan, *8 iad ^na eloraaldi bhodid tag na LocMaaa- 
alch, a' Malf daibh, *• gaaJada^lwtafaiBachaat-haaall'aatbtacbd- 
aa-tir dbaibh fhtia. Tbog aa Lochlaaaakh aatha aa b-aina aaalr 
thigtadb eogadh aa al hub bith aagal tiridh Ids aa wthahdaaa Bha 
aoo dalaa •onralebc* aea afaaoa togaO aaa ana tia d* am b* aias 
Ullaadi Laath-fhada. Cbnriaakh «aa aa b-alim '• thaf e Ids lad 
aila, 1i tbdt gn *a robb dakDiMuab Fbiaa *ìBam BMt^ Db*fbaM 
Floaa at a dbdgfa '••*g iarraidh a dilaidbdmh fbda. Naair a 
tbainif lad aa taaUadb aa abm Itorhliwarirti tbabhalrt a. 

Fan air fear ^ Ibar gaa fbollt 

Qao4h tbar daalgb, 'a traagb gaa Mae aa Lala. 

••Mabbithff'ambaladBr'* arM UHaaih Laaih-lbada. "A* 
cboreafc cblaldhdadi a bha aicaai,** ana floaa, " thag dbh Wbh a 
BMMcthakhi; *• ailida adM gaai* dhUh i '• aha *a IhMlfdedbtet 
afdbbL" 

•• Dd *a i-aodd a b' fbMrr a dbiaaadh ta katha aaia bladh i 
agadf** 

" CbaaaaMlehlaa aa trtat aald dt *aa chl ad aia ai* ahdaaaiaih 
dathlaafb.** 

Thaf Ullaaih Laaih-fhada laaih air aa li-airai. Aa daldhtaaih 
a ba ehoHaidM It a b* fbearr a fbaair a aaa thaf e dha a. Baf a abr 
■b ehrath a % '^ thiif a ta a Bihaida iadaia ^ 1i an* % 

*8 a Ibar dh* aa tdtalaa dhalfh a th* aaa; 
Cha b* % Maa aa Laia— aM> laaa ; 
Cha ba lodid a tholft a traaOl, 
Bhar aala aha d* thafadh a *a aMaa. 

Thairt a *n dara aair aa briathra dadhaa, Thairt a *a trtaa aalr» 

fall dr Ibar afat Ibar f«a fhail« 

Qaoih Ihar daalfh '8 trai^ f«a Mae aa Lala. 

" Da a dheaaadh ta Idi aa *bi IbifheMni ta a?" 
" Dheaaadh fa *a caaaaealchfaa die aa* chl ad.* 
Thilf e air lar aa h-alrBi alia, fbaair Floaa a dilridbeeaib, *% 
are*a*ada.«**8eeealbaraM> lafaaha ddea-ea.** 

Thin a *a da loaaaaldh aaa daoiaa a dh* fluf a. fbaair a *a i- 
ord flaaata '1 ehalaa a a. Chrmliialdi aa bha *a taabh deae do dh* 
Alba do aa Flaaalakheaa etf aa robh a. Dh'fhalbheldeaai 
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Èùo, '• chAÌdh ÌAd am bad nan Lochlannaoh, 'a a' dniid oack do 
mbiarbh iad dia sgiora lad a Alba iad. 

From Angna Madlooald, Staoine-breao, Sontli UÌat, Sep- 
tember 14, 1860. 

Tbit ttory ia Tery popular in South Uiat and Barra, and is 
known to the moat of old people in theae islanda.— H. Ml*. 



LXXXIIT. 

THE REASON WHY THE DALLAG (DOG-FISH) 
IS CALLED THE KING'S FISH. 

From Angus MacKinnon, South Uiat. 

WHAT but that the King of Lochlann should come 
to tho King of Eirinn to be a while along with 
him. 

The King of Lochlann and Fionn went on a day 
to fisliy and they had a little boat^ and they had no 
man but themselves. 

They spent the greatest part of the day fishing, 
and they did not get a thing. 

Then there laid a boast on (the hook of) Fionn, 
and he fell to fishing, so that he put the hook into 
him.* He took in the fish ; and what fish was it but 
a dog-fish. Tlie hook of the King of Lochlann was in 
her maw, under the hook of Fionn, and the hook of 
Fionn was in the outer mouth. Then the King of 
Lochlann fell to at taking out the dog-fish, since it 
was his hook that was farthest down in her. They 

* This ia peculiarly descriptive of handline fiHhing, when a 
*' beast*' takes, it feels aa if a weight had laul quietly on the line, 
and a green hand often loses a fish by neglecting to strike, not 
knowing that the fish is there. 
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fell to aigaing with each other, and Fionn would not 
yield a bit till they ahoald go to law. 

Then they went to land with the boat, and they 
went to law, and the law made (over) the fiah to 
Fionn ; and that there should be a fine laid npon the 
King of Lochlann, since he had not felt the flah when 
first it stmck him. 

With the rage that the Ring of Lochlann took he 
went home to Lochlann, and he told to his mnime and 
his oide (his foster parents) how it had happened. 

The Muilearteach was his mnime, and the Smith 
of Songs, who was married to her, was his foster- 
father. 

She said that it was she who would bring out the 
recompense for that. 

Then she came till she reached Eirinn, and the 
King of Lochlann with her, and the Smith of Songs. 

The Dallflg was norer said after that but the 
king's fish • 

* A oreatare ■omething like a ktog-lbb, whkb is a tori of 
dimiaiitire tbark, it figured on the ecofpiored tioiiee of SooUaad. 
A Toreion of ibis is already referred to, page 146. It ia a Had of 
iatrodoetioo to the Moilearteaeb, and explaine wbo that poreoaage 



Tlie Baiitb of Bonga ie probably tbe same aa Loan Mae 
libhlaa. tbe maker of Fionn'e tword, aboot wboai there ie a loag 
poeai, aad I enapeot tbem to be mytboh>gioal, perbape TVor aad 
bit wife. Tbor aod a giant once rowed oat together la a eaMll 
boat to flab, and Tbor hooked, end loet tbe eeaeerpeat Perbape 
tbe giaat waa Ffonn. 

Tbe comiDg of tbe If ailearteacb to leby with tbe emttb aad 
tbe emitby on her back, ia told te aaotber etory. See No. 86. 
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THE LAY OF MAQNUa 

A poem 80 called is known in Ireland, and is pre- 
served in MSS. in Dublin, according to writers in the 
transactions of the Ossianic Society. 

A poem of 172 lines, ''combrsg Fliein agus 
Mbannis" was published in 1786, in Gillies' Scotch 
collection. An Irish version was published by Miss 
Brooke, 1789. I have compared my version with the 
poem in Gillies. I find that they vary from each other; 
in words, in lines, and even in whole stanzas ; but the 
two might bo fused so as to produce a third, perfectly 
genuine, and more complete than either. The version 
orally collected in 1860 goes a step beyond the other, 
printed in 1786, and I feel certain that it is historical 
This story is in substance the same as '' Fingal," and 
might be the germ of that poem. Irish writers daim 
-'? it as Irisli, and assert that the Lay of Magnus was 
MacPherson's original for part of FingaL It first ap- 
peared in print in ScotWd, and it is still repeated 
there, wherever it was composed. Irish collectors 
have copies taken do^vn orally in Scotland long aga 

Now, if Magnus can be identified, it would fix the 
earliest possible date for the poem, and a later date for 
the poet than is usually given to Oisein, by Scotch 
and Irish writers ; and this opinion agrees with Mias 
Brooke's. 

The prose tale is also about Magnus; it was written 
by MacLean. I heard it recited by old MacPhie in 
1 860. He is failing fast, and cannot dictate slowly ; I 
mÌBS several of tlie measured prose passages, which I 
heard him repeat wiUi the utmost fluency, when he 
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was allowed to go his own pace. The story is mani- 
festly incomplete ; and it reminds me of one which old 
MacFhie repeated a second time for me. He then 
gave dii^ointed incidents^ and broken sentences, instead 
of a connected story in yery good language, with few 
repetitions, with carious rythmical passages interspersed, 
which he gave the first tbna 

It is hard to say what this story means, nnless it 
is Celtic mythology engrafted apon a bit of Norwegian 
history. 

I give it with all its shortcomings, because^ if Celtio 
mythology is ever to be discoyered, it will be found in 
some such shape. 

We have here, at all events — 

The King of the World, whose life is in that of a 
homed, deadly or hnrtftd or venomous animal ; and 
his son Brodram. 

The King of Li^t, who is conquered by a lion ; 
and his son, the white long-haired one, whose life is 
in that of three fish ; who has twelve bald ruddy 
daughters ; who marry twelve men, the foster-brothers 
of Manus the hera 

Balcan, the smith, who has twelve apprentices; and 
his son, who is a sailor, and has a wonderful spotted 
ship, and twelve saDors. 

In short, there are many things which suggest solar 
worship and mythology — Ansa, Taurus, Lso, Pisc ss 
12 houn of day, 19 of night, IS montlia, 19 signs of 
the Bodiac, light, the Smith or artificer Balcan ; the 
sailor, his son : — Vulcan and Neptune, &a But while 
there is much to suggest inquiry, thers is nothing 
definite 

The poem, on the contrary, is definite enough, and 
in that respect it resembles other poems which I have 
collected, and diflers from the prose romances. 
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I hftTe •odeftTOiired io reftora thit drett from Tarioat Mitbori- 
tiet. Fnm gniTe tionet ; two in lona, uid two in ItUj, of whieh 
I happened to lia?e ytrj roogb tketchee ; end from tmdition. 

I leaTo the legs bare, becante there b no indlcatJon of anj 
ooTering on the lege of the acnlptiired fignree, and becanae M ag- 
noa the Oreat waa called " barelega" when he adopted the dreai of 
the iaianda, and becanae there ia no mention of any ooToring for 
the lege in the traditional deeeriptiona of dreea. On the oontrary, 
at page 44S, toL ii., it appeara thai the warriora had ahoea, bni 
thai their lege were bare. 

Some atonea indicate thai the arms were eloihcd in 
material, with longitndinal Iblda ; other* indicate no ooToring. 

Tlie ahapa of the shield u from a atone at lona. On 
there are traoee of armorial hearings. 

The Hon, anake, and grifin, are from the etorj as repeated to 
me by old IfaoPhie, " His bo s s ooTered, hindering, sharp-pointed 
ahield on hie left arm, with many a piolnre to be aeea thereon. 
Lion and CreTeenach, and deadly Serpent.** A Hon and a aer- 
pent appear in the Welah romance of the Lady of the Fovntain, 
which thia story reeemblea in some degree. 

Tilt helmet and sword are copied from stones, aoase of 
which are roughly eanrcd In relief nearly six inohea abore the 
snriaos. 

The Uppei and shirt are ftry Uhe the dress commonly worn 
by the Lapps of the Lnleo rirer, and by little Seolch childrsn at 
the p r es en t day. 

The Lappa wear a looee deerskin ehirt, and a belt ronnd the 
waiat, and a tall conical cap. In rainy weather th^ aUp a tippet 
over their heads, which is tied romd the fprshisd, and prolscta 
the chin, throat, and ahonUers, corering all bnt the face. 

Scotch chiklren wear a IdH and sleeTe-walstceet ia one, into 
which they sUp. and which, with a ahirt, ofVea ocnatitatee th^ir 
whole attire. 

The warrior's outer dress was probably aoase snch garment 
made of leather, with iron acalea. The aame OaeRc word meaaa 
patched dcak, and coat of mall, and soch a dress seema to be 
meant at page t05, vol. ii. The virgin and child are f^mn the 
•tone te Kibaoghtoa chnrch, Islay. and the symbol indicatre 
a Chriatian warrior and a dale. 
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LXXXIV. 

MANUS. 
From Donald MacPhie, lochdar, South Uitt 

THERE was a King of Lochlaniiy and he married, 
and two sons were bom to him. Oireal was the 
name of on^ and larlaid of the other. Their father 
and mother died. A "Parkmaid *' sat to put ''Cilead- 
earachd/' a regency on the leahn, till the children 
should come to age, and tiU they should take the vows 
of the realm on themselvea lliey sent word for the 
lads, and Oireal was a feeble man, and larlaid was the 
bigger. Oireal said to the ''Parlamaid" thai he 
would not have anything to do with the realm as yet. 

" Clod of it you sliall not have,** said the Parlia- 
ment^ '' unless you take it this day." 

Said larlaid to Oireal, " take thou the one half, 
and I will take the other half" 

" Well, then," said Oireal ; " I wiU do that" 
The realm was written upon the lads. In a few 
years larlaid married the daughter of the King of 
Qreece, and Oireal married the daughter of King Sgiath 
Sgial, King of the Arcuinn.* 

Sgiath Sgial gave six maids of honour with his 
daughter, and the King of Greece gave the very like 
with his own daughter. 

Three quarters from tliat night the ailment of chil- 
dren stnick the daughter of the King of Greece ; and, 
besides, the ailment of children struck the daughter of 

* I bare no notion what monarch or realm it meant, bnt the 
Orkuej would be appropriate. 
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SgUth Sgialy and soiib were bom to them, and twelve 
eons were born to maids of honour, i^ Manna :(a8 giren 
(as a name) to thaj on of Oifeal;^ and Eochaidh to the 
son of larlaid. ^e^aona began to oome on ; Manna 
was growing big, and Eochaidh waa bat littla They 
were sent to achool, and his own foster brethren were 
together with each one of them. 

They were pUying ahinny on the field, ooming 
from achool, and Manns drove the ball against Eoch- 
aidh. 

" I will have my own iather*8 realm," aaid Manna. 

Said the daughter of the ELing of Greece, ** It were 
my wish to put an end to Menus, of murdering and 
•liiUng .nd lying." ^ 

" Well, then, that were the great pity to put thai 
(end) to the eon of our brother,** aaid the king. 

** If thou wilt not do it, I wiU do it,'' aaid she. 

She went in, and gave a alight box on the ear 
(Leideag) to her own aon, and she drove him out of the 
house. 

«" Begone,** said ahe, '' and betake thyaelf to the 
four brown boundariea of the world, and lei me noi 
see thy sole on the same land as long as the world is 
set I will take Manus with me, and he ahall be a 
aon for myself** 

She took Manua in with herself^ and she set her 
own son on a beautiful sunny single-stemmed hill, 
where he could see every man, and no roan him. 

Manus waa within with her, and he was not get- 
ting to see his mother at alL Then his mother said 
thai ahe would go where her muime was, and that she 
would take her counsel 

At the end of a year ahe aent word for Manus. 
And in a few years the wife of hia fiUher'a bfothor 
aent word for ManusL 
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'' What, oh Manua t said the daughter of the King 
of Qreecoi ''art thou thinking of doing thia day I If 
thou wilt marry, thou wilt get the third part of the 
reahn ; land, corn-land, and treasure." 

'' Well, then, I am not of age to marry at all,'' 
said he. 

'' Thou noedst not (say) that^" said sha ** There 

is one man on my own land that will suit thee. Thou 

shalt go to ask his daughter, and thou shalt marry her. 

He is the Earl of Fiughaidh ; thou shalt marry the 

/ daughter of the Earl of the FiughaidL"* 

She went away, and she took with her high fami- 
lies, and she would take with her five hundred men. 
She reached the house of the Earl of Fiughaidh, to 
give her to Manus to marry. 

Said the wife of the Earl of the Fiughaidh to her, 
'' My daughter is not of ago to many yet, and Manus 
is not of ago to marry." 

*' Well," said the daughter of the King of Greece, 
** house or heap thou shalt not have upon my land 
unless thou givest thy daughter to him.** 

The man thought that there was no good for him 
to refuse her, and Manus and the daughter of the Earl 
of the Fiudhaidh were married to each other. 

They lay that night in the house of his fitther's 
brother. 

" Is it thou that art here, Manus, mighty son, and 
bad man t dost thou know what wife yonder one gave 
to her own son, Eocliaidh I She gave him the swift 
march wind. It was not to a worldly wife she mar- 
ried him, so that he might take the head off thee. 
•^ Thou with a wife on thy bed at this time of night I 

• Here, again, I am at faalt. This proVably it a real nABM, 
but oomipted by transfer to another language, and by the lapee 
of time. 
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Thoa wilt be going bock everj day, and thoa wilt not 
hold battle against him.** 

(*• la it thua it ii t ^ said Manna. ^v^^*- '•* r v 

He went where she was. 

" Be leaving the realm," aaid the wife of his fiithei^a 
brother to him, " or else thou wilt have but what thoa 
takeat to its end." 

"* It was," said he, " the third part of the realm 
that thoa didst promise me." 

^ Clod thoa shalt not hare here," said aha ** Thy^ 
ahare is onder stones and roagh moantaina in the old 
Beigen." 

** Well, then, since thoa art patting me away, give 
me the six foster brothers of Eochaidh, that I may hare 
twelva" 

He got that ; he went away, and he betook him- 
self to the old Bergen. 

When he reached the old Beigen, no man dared to 
come near hÌM cnstla Tliore wore shoop in tlie okl 
Beigen, and sheep of Corrachar, is what they were 
eaUed. 

They fell to making pits in the earth ; the aheep 
were going into the pita, and they were catching them, 
and they were killing them, and keeping themaalyes in 
flesh thos in the old Beigen.* 

^ Be it from me I be it from me 1 " said Manoa ; 
" it is a year since I saw my maime ; I had better go 
and see her." 

** It were not my advice to thee to go there," aaid 
they ; " bat if thoa art going, thoa hast twelve foster 
brotheia, and take them with thee." 

* I am Boi awAre tKal tbert t% or tTtr w«rt, wIM tWop la 
BergM ; bat a wikkr bonUr't land doaa not exiat, aad wild rahi- 
daar, and, I baliava, wild goata maj yet ba foaad la tba bigb 

S A 
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" They were no sorry company for me to be 
me^" said he. 

He went The daughter of the King of Greece 
was looking out of a window, and she perceived Manna 
coming. She went down to where his father's brother 
was. 

" The son of thy brother is coming here," said she^ 
" with costly coloiued belts on his left side, with which 
might be got the love of a young woman, and the 
liking of maidens ;'* that it were for her pleasure to 
put an end to him, of murdering, and tnioiiaing^ and 
slaying. 

His father's brother said that were a great pity, and 
that he would not be to the fore to do that to him. 

" If thou wilt not do it, I will do it^" said sh& 

She wont out of the house, and she took his twelve 
foster brotliron from him, and slio swore them to her- 
self. Ho went l>ack to the Old Boigen by himself^ 
gloomy, tearful, sorrowful, and it was lata What 
should he see but a man in a .red vesture. 

" It is thou that art here Manusl" said he. 

" It is I," said Manua 

" I think if thou hadst bad or good arms that thou 
would'st get to be King over Lochlann.** 

" I have not that," said h& 

" Well," said ho of the red vesture, '* if thou 
would'st give me a promise I would give thee arm&" 

" What promise shall I give thee f I have not a 
jot to give thea" 

*' WeU, I will not ask thee much. I was the 
armourer of tliy grandfather, and thy great-grandfather, 
if Uiou wouldst give me a promise that I should be 
armourer with thee I would give thee arms this night" 

" I will give thee that (promise), if eo be that I 
am ever a king." 
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They went, and thej reached the honae. The man 
of the red yeetore took out a key, and he opened a 
door, and when he had opened it the hooae waa lull of 
arma, and not a jot in it bat arma. 

" Begin now and chooae anna,** said the man of 
the red yeeture. 

Manns seized a sword, and he broke it, and every 
one he canght he was breaking it 

" Don't do that Manns, don't be breaking the anna, 
in case thoa mighteet have need of them yet When 
I was a young man thy grandsire had a war, and I had 
an old sword, an old helmet, and an old mail ahirt on, 
try them,'* aaid the man of the red yeeture. 

Manua seized the sword, and it beat him to break 
it He put the sword and the helmet on. What 
ahould he see but a doth (hanging) down from the 
ridge of the houae. ** What ia the use of tiiat clothl" 
said Manua. " It is,** said he " that when thou spreadeat 
ill to anok ftnid mu\ drink, thou wilt got an thou ua e at 
There ia another virtue in it If a foe should meet thee^ 
he would give a kiss to the back of thy fist** 

He gave the cloth to Manns, and he folded the 
cloth in his oxter. What ahould he aee but an 
iron chain (hanging) down from the ridge of the houae. 

" What is the good of that chain I" aaid Mannsi 
• " There ia no creature in the world that if yonder 
thing ahould be put about his neck the battie of a 
hundred men would not be upon him," said the man 
of the red vesture. 

Manua took the chain with him. When he was 
going, what should he see but two liona, and a whelp 
with them. The lions came in front of him to eat 
him, and to put him to skaith. He spread the doth, 
and the lions came, and they kissed the back of hia fiat, 
and they went past him. The lion whelp got in 
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amongat the folds of the cloth, and he wrapped the 
cloth about hiiu, und ho lilUxl hhn with him to tho 
old Bergen.* 

^ When he reached the old Bergen the daughter of 
the Earl of the flughaidh was within. He pnt the 
chain about the neck of the lion whelp. Tb» licm 
whelp went, and he cleared the castle; he did not 
leave a creature or a monster alive in it. He set fire 
to the castl^f / He was there a year, and he had no 
want. ^ 

He went out one day, and he said he would go to 
see his muima 

He took the lion whelp with him, and he went 
away. She perceived him coming. There was a 
sword at his side that day. She came out to meet 
him, and she had a brown lap-dog. He went to meet 
Manus with his mouth open, to put Menus to skaith, 
and to eat him. Away went the lion whelp, and he 
went before Menus, and he set his paw at the back of 
the throat of her " measan," and he lot out his entrails 
on the earth. 

" There, Menus," said she, " but put thy whelp in 
at the ridge of the lion's hous&" 

He put the Hon whelp in at the ridge of the house, 
and he put tlie chain about his neck, and he did not 

* When the old man told ine tho story, he doacribed devioea * 
00 the shield of Manus, and a lion was one of them. Thb proba- 
bly is founded on some lion on a flag. According to Gaelic poena 
Fionn's people had banners with de?ice8 on them, and Icelandic 
warriors had deyices on their armour in the ninth century, accord- 
ing to the Njal Saga. Some of the articles are amongst the gear 
of King Arthur in the Mabioogion. 

t It is manifest that something is wanting here. There ia 
nothing before said about an enchanted castle, beset by monstera, 
and an imprisoned lady ; but there must hsTe been monsters to 
clear out. 
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leaye a lion under the ridge of the house unslain, and 
laid himaelf (down) stretched for dead along with 
them.* 

Manus went home without whelp, without maUi 
that night. What work should his twelye foster 
brethren be set to, but to clear out the lion's house. 
When they were put out there was not a lion under 
the ridge of the house that had not his throat cut The 
lion whelp was without a drop of sweat upon him, and 
the iron chain that Manus had put on him (was) about 
his neck. One of them said that the lion which was 
jonder seemed strange to him, without a drop of sweat 
upon him, unlike the rest 

** That is the lion whelp of the man of mj lore," 
said one of the company. " The lion whelp of Manus." 

*' Welly then," said one of them, " though we are 
sworn not to go out of the town, before he rises we 
might go, and giro a message." 

" There is no man who goes out of this town,** said 
the rest^ " after the coming of nig^t tiiat there is not 
the pain of seyen years upon him afterwards.** 

They went to the window, and when they went to 
the window the lion's whelp opened his eyes, and he 
came aliye. 

She went where her husband was, and she said to 
him to put the rou^ trayelleit in order, and fiye hun- 
dred men in it 

He said that there would be the pain of seven 
years on any being who should go out after the fidling 
of the night 

• Tbit it Uke a bit of tU story of Ooaall, tad tU hosM of tU 
TaakMf. 

t AboUmt poOTÌble neaaing for Uiia word maj ba Um eorpiit 
bvryar. It U ofWn impntsibU to traaalAto t be M bahim, tW 
rtdtar* do Mt ssdantsad tbta^ tad tht eoatsat gi^Si so bolp. 
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She said though there should be the pain of SBTen- 
teen yeais in it, that they should go to seek the head 
of Manus. 

The deaf haltmaTi was what they used to call the 
man who was guarding the realm at that time, and he 
could not hear a jot till there should be nine nines 
shouting in his ear. He could kill nine nines back- 
wards, and nine nines forwards with his sword. What 
should awake him but the stormy sound of the rou^ 
traveller coming, and he thought that it was a foe that 
was thera He arose upon the rough trayeller, and he 
did not leave a mother^s son of the five hundred alive^ 
himself and the lion's whelp, and the twelve foster 
brothers of Manus went to the Old Bergen. 

''Never thou mind," said sh& "Though Manus 
did that to me. There is the Red Gruagach, son of 
the King of Greece, and he will take the head of Manus 
out of the Old Borgen." 

Then went his mother here, and she sent a ship to 
Manus to the Old Bergen to take him away before the 
Red Gruagach should take the head off him. What 
should his muime do but put a sea thickening on the 
ocean, so that Manus might not get away. His mother 
sent a pilot in the ship, and what should the ship do 
but stop in the sea thickening. 

** Is tlioro a sliip in tho world that will tuko us 
out of this Y " said Manus to the pilot 

" Indeed there is the speckled ship of the son of 
Valcan Smith,'' said the pilot.* 

Tliey were on board, and they could not stir. 

* Bhdoan. There aeemt to have been tome Oeltio dÌTÌnitj, 
who waf a tmiih, and a eea god— a kind of Neptone and VuloaB 
in one. Bhalcan ocean in Irish poema, and modern Gaelio poets 
have introduced Venus, Capid, and other classical names int^ 
their modem songs. See note, Gaelic below, page 877. 
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At the month of the night the lion whdp thnitt 
his head nnder the ann of Manna, and he went ont off 
the ship, and Manna on hia hack. He went, and he 
reached a acanr. He left Manna on the acanr, and 
he himaelf made a spring down the other aide of it 
Manna fell aaleep, and he wonld like aa well to find 
death with the nti, rather than he left bj himaelf on a 
rock. There came a voice to him, and it said to him 
" Arise." He rose, and he saw a ship. 

Who was here but the ship of MacBhalcan Smith, \ 
and the lion whelp in tlie shape of pilot at the holm, ; 
and Mac- Vic- Valcan Smith and hia twelve aailoii dead I 
on her deck. He reached the ship, and he put hia 
twelve foster brethren and the daughter of the Earl of 
the Fiughaidh in the ship of MacBhalcan Smith. He 
fell to at Bailing amongst the thickening. What 
ahonld he see but land, and when he saw the land he 
aaw the very fineat castle he ever eaw. He went on 
shore, and he put MacBhalcan Smith and hia twelve 
aailors on shore on a point He reached the castle, and 
he went in, and there was a fine woman there within, 
and twelve bald ruddj maidena. Hia twelve foster 
brothers aat beside the bald ruddy maidena,* and they 
aaid that they would never go for ever till they ahonld 
get them to marry. 

It waa not long till there came home the White 
Gknagach, aon of the King of the Light, and a great ^ 
anbum clumsy woman, his mother. 

''Who is here,** said he, "looking my twelve 
brown ruddy daughters in the front of the face t and 
that I never saw a man that might look at them that I 
would not take hia head oiT againat hia throat" 

"Theae are my twelve foater brothers, and they 

* Or cropped aaberm BAÌdtas. 
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hare taken lore for thy bald raddy daughten, and thou 
must give them to them to many," said Manns. 

" Well," said the White Gruagach, " the covenant 
on which I would do that, I am sure that thou wouldst 
not do it for me, that is, to put me in sgainst my 
&ther, and that I am out from him for seven yean." 

" I wUl do that," said Manus, " but that thou thyself 
shouldst go with ma'- 

On the morrow they went away, and they reached 
the King of the light The King of the Light came 
out^ and he gave liis right hand to his own son, and 
his left hand to Manu&* The lion whelp wen^ and 
he seized him, and he levelled him. 

'' Choke off me the monster before he takes my 
life from off me," said the King of the light 

" I will do that," said Manus, '' but write with a 
drop of thy blood tliat thy son is thy beloved heir." 

" Well, it's long since I would have done that, 
if he had come himself to ask it" 

Then he went and he wrote, and they went away 
to come home. When they wore coming the daughtc^ 
of the £arl of the Fiughoidh was in a bum. 

" 0," said the White Gruagach, " I am dead." 

" What ails thee V* said Manus. 

" There is a stone," said he, " in the bum, and 
there are three trouts under the stone, and they are in 
thy wife's apron. As long as the trouts should be 
alive I would be alive, and tliy wife has one of them 
now in the fire."t 

** His Mouth baud, aud his northern hand. 

f The word which now means trout in Gaelic meant tpecUod, 
and is sometimes translated salmon. It appears that there were 
saored salmon in Irish mythology. Fish appear on the sculptured 
stones of Scotland, and salmon commonly appear as something 
magical in other Gaelic stories. 
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" la there anything in the world," aaid Manii% 
that would do thee good I*' 

"* The King of the Great World haa a homed 
Tenomona (creature), and if I oould get hia blood I 
woald be aa well aa I erer waa.** 




Froa A ainM la Um CInirrlifard oT 81 
PL Ixx. 
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teCkil*- 



Tiiey reached the honae, and the White Oroagaeh 

dca«L 

Then Manna went^ and the apeekled ahip waa . 
atolen from him, and there waa no knowing who in tha 
world had taken it from him. 

One of hia foeter brothrrs aaid that Brodrmm, aon 
of the King of the Great World, had taken it with him. 
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He went away to Brodiam. He aaked him what 
made him take that ship from him. He said that he 
had stolen her himself hefoie, and that he had no nght 
to her. He said that his father had a venomoiia 
homed (creature), and that while the Beannach Nimhe 
was alive that his father would he alive, and that if 
the Beannach Nimhe was slain that he would have the 
lealm. 

He went with Brodram, and the venomous homed 
beast was in a park. The lion whelp went into the 
park| and he put his paw into the hollow of the throat 
of the venomous homed beast The venomous homed 
beast foil dead, and the king fell dead within. 

Then Brodram was King over the Great World, 
and Manus got the blood, and he retumed back, and 
with it he brought the White Gruagach to life. 

" It may not bo tliat thou wilt not go thyself with 
mo now to put mo in on Uie realm," said he to the 
Whito Gruagach. 

The White Gruagach said that he would go. He 
reached Brodram, and he said that he would go with him. 
Balcan and his twelve apprentices were working in 
the smithy, and he revived his twelve sailors. He 
asked him to go with liim, and Balcan said that he 
would. 

There went Balcan, and the White Gruagacli, and 
Brodram, and the Gmagach of the Tower, son of the 
King of Siginn, with him. 

They reached Loclilànn, 

There met them a man in a red vesture ; 

The White Gruagach, and the Bed Gruagach began 

Fearfully, liatefully proudly, 

Three destructions thoy would drive off theiu. 

To the cloud flakes of tether and heaven. 
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There gelheied stag hoandfl, seTige hotrnds. 
To take pleesuie in the monsters. 
They would make the sea dry up, 
And the earth harst, 
And the stars fidL 

The Red Qmagach* was slain, and his head stock 
on a stake, and Manas was crowned King over Loch- 
lann, and he did not leare a living man in Lochlann. 



Here I had intended to gire the " orally collected ** 
yersion of the poem of Magnus as the fitting sequel and 
contrast to this story, but as there is scant room within 
my limits, I give the prose stories which go with it 
The lay of Magnus has often been translated. I hope 
to be believed when I say that Magnus as I found him 
in 1860 resembles Gillies, 1786, very closely. 

This is the opening story of Msgnus. 

'* When ilio LochlAnniiich came on shore, Flonn said 
to the lads tiiat they should go to hunt; that he wished 
to give them a feast that night, because it was not 
likely that they themselves had much. They went to 
hun^ and when the hunt was over, Caoilte was sent to 
gather the game since he was the swiftest It was 
three hundred deer they killed, and twenty boars. 

" Now when Caoilte had gathered the game there 
went two hundred to gather heather to cook thami 
a hundred and a half went to set in order the stones 
under the caldron, and it was ten (deichnar) who were 
burning (the fuel) beneath it Three hundred went to 
flay. Then Fionn sent Feaighus down to give a bid- 
ding to the Lochlannaich, and they did not deign to 
answer hinu Fionn took much proud anger because 
the feast had been made and they had not answered.** 

* Tb« Oraek ptrsoaiige. 
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Then follow^ the poem as lepeaied by Donald 
MacPhie (smith), Breubhaig, Barra^ October ISGO, 
who learned it from his moUier, and traces it npi for 
six generations, to an ancestor who came from Kintyra 

The poet^ supposed to be Oisein, speaks as one who 
was present at '' Uisge Laoire nan smth sdimh," where 
the scene is laid They see a thousand barks coming 
to shore. The Feinn gather from eyery plaoe^ and 
converse. Conan, as usual, is cross grained Uuou^^ioui 
Feargus, the son of Fionn, the brother of the poot^ goes, 
and finds that it is 

** Mànus fuileach am fear fial 
Mac righ Beith nan sgiath deaig 
Ard righ Lochlaun ceann nan diar," etc 

Blood spilling Manus, the generous one, 
Beithe's king's son, of the red shields (1 Bergen). 
High King of Lochlann, chief of the brave, etc. 

Come to seek Fionn's wife, and lus famous hound Bran. 
A battle ensues, Manus is bound, and allowed to go 
home, and so it goes on for 164 lines of very smooth 
good Qaelic verse. 

In Gillies there are 172 lines, or 43 verses, I 
have a verse which is not in Gillies, and the variations 
only amount to different readings, and to variations in 
language and orthography. After the poem comes the 
sequel of the story, also taken down from Donald 
MacPhie, which is not in Gillies. 

" After the battle that was here, the Lochlanners 
were three years in disgrace with their wives. Fionn 
had been before this in Lochlann, and the daughter of 
the King of Lochlann had taken love for him. Hie 
thing which they did was to send Athach (a monstrous 
warrior or giant) to ask him to a feast in Lochlann, to 
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make the amngement of a league between them, thai 
there might not be diaputes for erer.*' 

** In the Athach there waa bat one eye, and what 
waa the yeiy day that he reached the hooae of Fionn 
but a day that Fionn had a great feast for hia aet of 
lada. It waa late that they had the feast, and when 
the Athach came in they had just aat at the feast The 
Athach took (hia way) up without leaye or biddings 
and he aat at the right shoulder of Fionn. When 
Conan saw how bold he was, he arose and he smote 
him, and he levelled him. Fionn got up on the instant, 
and he seind his shoulder, and he raiaed him, and he 
aet him aitting where he waa beforei Then Fionn 
asked the Athach what man he was, and he told who 
he himself was. He said that he was a herald (teach- 
dair) from the King of Lochlann, that came to give a 
bidding to themselvee to a feast in Lochlann ; that the 
daughter of the King of Lochlann was in great grief 
with the love ahe had taken for himself^ and, though 
he had another wife, if he himself should lay bare one 
ai^t of her, there was no knowing but that ahe would 
be the better of if' 

" When Fionn heard that it was a herald from the 
King of Lochlann, he desired Oman to be aeiaed, and 
the binding of the three smalla to be laid on him, and 
that he ahould be cast into a dark hole, where be 
ahould aee neither night nor day till the feast should 
be finished. Conan was there but half an hour when 
Caoilte said, — 

'* 1 never saw a herald coming from the King of 
Lochlann, for whoae aake I would leave Conan bound, 
and that there ia no knowing but he did the better 
deed.** 

** He lot Conan loose, and ho brought him in to tlie 
feast They took well and right well to the Athach 
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that nighty and on the morrow they made (ready) for 
going with him. Said Fionn to Goll, — 

'' It is a shame for us to carry arms to a feast It 
will not be fitting to see them, but we will take with 
us knives, that we may hide under our cloaks, and do 
not uncover them for ever till I give you warning." 

*' Then here they went, and they reached Loch- 
lann." 

(And here let me point out how exceedingly incon- 
sistent all this is with the common meaning of Loch- 
lann, Scandinavia, and how simply is it all explained, 
by supposing Lochlann to be Uie possessions of the 
Lochlanners, the Scandinavians in Lreland, or in Scot- 
land, or in any one of the islanda) 

" When they arrived, the Aihach steered them to a 
great long house, with a door at its end. There was a 
board there, from the door till it reached the upper end 
of the housa The way of sitting they had was, one of 
the company of Fionn was set about the board, and 
two Loclilanners at his side. When the house was 
filled, on each side there were two Lochlanners on each 
side of the Fiantan. Tlie feast was on the board, but 
it was not to be touched till the King of Lochlann and 
the Queen should come in. The king came, and the 
queen, and their daughter. When the king came in, 
Fionn rose up standing to salute and welcome him 
(cuir failte air), and he would not take his hand. It 
seems that he would not take his hand till every one 
who had slain any of Ids lot of sons should tell in what 
place he had loft him. Every man was telling where 
he left the son he had slain. It was from Osgar that 
he asked the last one, and said Osgar, — 

Mharbh mis e air truigh Chliabhain mu thuath. 
Far an do tliuit do mhor shluagh 
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Ova teiog do dhain agiibh d'a ehionn, 

A dh' f his riunh ta riogluchd TjM»tii«ww 

I slew him on the Btnnd of Clùbhun is th« north, 

Whora fell ihy mighty hoat, 

In spite of a nun of jon of aaj kin, 

That erer waxed in the rettlm of Lochkna 

An seo nuair dh' lithnich Fionn, 

Gnn robh miothlachd ri Uiith ann ; 

Thoiaich Fionn an ain, 

Air doanodli mniL 

Here now when Fionn perceÌTed, 

That ill hlood was to be, 

Then Fionn began 

At making tjmeai 

" Na'm bilhinna' nm' ^obha, 

'8 math a dheaoainn sgeanan, 

Chuirin cnuidh 'non aaidhean,* 

8' chnirin aiomt 'nan roinncan.! 

Chnirinn caaan fnoich, 

Le 'n cinn bhuidhe, 

Ann an cuil thinf^ 

Nam bobhar tana." 

If I wen a araith. 

Well I'd make kniraa, 

rd pnt temper in handlM, 

Fd put ahimmer on pointa. 

I'd pot hafb of heather, 

With their enda of yellow, 

In the thick backa 

Of the keen edgea 
* 8AmBBA>. "n* pari of a kailt or twoH »hkk ge«« Ìale 
In haft. Tbera la bo •qolraJnt fa BagH'k «■ far ■■ I k>0*. 
fSMi. As l>ase rafHW I7 a Uada ft«M Ufh HU. 
t Bifaa. TlMrgl>torae««i<4aaw,arbrffc. 
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Then Ìhey aroae and they fell upon each oÌhe& 
They had but their knives, and the Lochlannera weie 
under fuU arms. 

Said Fionn — 

** Where are they great yows, ManuB 1 

They were left where they were found said Manna." 

*' Gàite am bheil na mionnan mor a Mhanuis 1 
Dh fhagas fstr an d' fhuaras thar Manua" 

While the rest were at work, Fionn was in a dark 
comer making love to the daughter. The Fl&inn beat 
the Lochlanners with the knives, and Menus was slain. 
Fionn took the daughter with him, and she was a year 
with him as a wife. 

Maclioan truly says, '' this description of the manu- 
facture of knives is wonderfully vivid and vigorous^ and 
shews tlie richness of the language in such terms, while 
it appears to prove that the construction of warlike 
weapons was well understood in past times in the High- 
lands;" but the next story seems to shew that the 
smith's art was not known in the days of the mythical 
Fionn, who got his sword from Uie fiedry smith of 
Lochlann. Archeology seems to prove that the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain were once armed with 
bronze weapons, poor in iron, and rich in gold, and the 
Feinn were armed wiUi pointed sticks, hardened in the 
fire, when they put gold rings on the fingers of warriors 
whom Uiey had slain, and wished to honour. Icelandic 
sagas speak of abundance of gold amongst the Irish ; 
Gaelic stories mention gold frequently, and abundance of 
gold ornaments are dug up all over the United Kingdom : 
but iron swords are always mythical, and iron swords are 
rarely found, and their pattern is often Scandinavian on 
the sculptured stones, and when they are dug up. 

May not the Scandinavians have been better black- 
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smiths than the Western Islanden, and the Celts 
bettor goldsmiths, richer, and more cÌTÌliied than the 
Norsemen when Uiej first met? 
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Bra TÌg^ Lochlaan ana, *■ pliM % *■ rvfadli ditliif nee dm. *8 • 
Otrwd a bha afar an darna §mr ag«a lariald air aa flMar aUt. Dh* 
Mff an athair *■ am mathair. 8hnl41i Parlamald anoa eJlaailitraaeM 
a Am air an rlofhaebd gna an d* thifiadh a* dilaan s;m li aoli^ *9 
f«t an fabbadh lad boldaaa na rlofhaebd orra fbafai. Cbnfr lad 
Soa afar na fUlaaa; *i bha Oirtal *Ba dbalM maate; 'a e lailaid a be 
MhoCha. Tbnlrt (Mraal ria a* pharlaaald naeb gabbadh • gnollMdi 
fliathaad ria an rlofhaebd. 

« Ploebd eba bbl agalbh di,** arM a* phariimald, •'mar aa gabb 
tibb aa diof b L** 

Ara* larUkI ri Oiraal, « Qabb tbnaa aa dara Wtb 'a fsbbaidbBiaa 
aa Mtb ««1«.** 

•llaU.** art* Oiraal, " al ail aia.* 

flfriebbadbaa rlofhaebd air aaflllaaa. Aa aai batfaa bbHadb- 
waebaa pboa lariaiaa algbfaa rifb aa OralgOb *• pboa Olraal algbtaa 
rigb flglatb tglal, righ aa b-Areafaia. Tbag Sglatb «glal iihiaf 
Bihnafbaa eoloUiidaacbd 1« a algiaa *b tbng rIgb aa Grtlgt lailbid 
aOa 1« a aigbbia Cbtte. Tri nttbuii n*n nlibrbi ila tibatil aairair 
eloiaaa algbaaa rIgb aa Oraigi^ 'a ealdaadid bbaaO aaiwir eblolwM 
aigbaaa flglatb aglal, *a mgadb aile dbaibb, *» ragadh da aibaedbaiy 
da aa amathaa eoimbldaaebd. Tbagadb Maaaa air aMO OMI, *• 
■oebaldb air omo lariaiaa. Tboiileb aa arfe air tlgblaa air aa 
agbaldb. Bba Maaaa a* tea aor, > eba robb loebaUb aeb bang. 
Cbalraadh da *a h^O lad, *b bba a ebombdballaa flMia eaaUOa rli a' 
b-atla Ibar aea. 

Bba lad ag IoomIii air aa fbakba *Ugblaa aa aa ifoll« 'a cbair 
Maaaa am baO air «^»^^Mh , 

" BIdb riogbaebd m' atbar fbda agamia," arm Maaan 

TbaIrt algbaaa rIgb na Oraiga, " B*a aw IboO criaeb mboirt, ^pm 
mbiUfclb, agaa mbarbbaidb, a ebar air Maaaa." 

• Mala b* a* tla a ba mbor am bead a abar air ama aw bbcalbar 
fbala,** ara* an righ. 

9b 
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'*Mar an dean thnsa e, ni mite e," ars* iae. 

Dh' Oialbh i aUlgli 'a bhaail i leideag air a mao lhaiii» 'a drair i 
mach aa an Uigh e. 

«< Falbh." ars' iae, « 'a tlioir oeitbir ranna madha an t-iaoghafl ort, 
'a na fkioeam air do bhonn air an fhonn(a) chiadhna thn fhad 1i m 
bliitheaa an aaogbal air anidhaachadh. Bhair miaa laam Manoa 'a 
bidh a *na mliao agam fbein.*' 

Thug i Manua a itaigh leatba fbein agna ebnir i 'mao fhaia air 
grianan alninn, aon chaaach, far am fSUoeadh a a' h-nilo dBÌBC» *a 
naoh fhaiceadb daine e. Bba Manua a ataigh aioe 'a cba robh a a* 
faighinn del a dh' amliaro a mbatliar idir. Thnirt a mhathair, an 
aind, gu 'n rachadh i far an robb a mhuima 'a gn*n gabhadli i a 
oomliairle. Ann an caann bliadlina chuir i floa air Manna. Ann am 
beagan bbliadhnacban cbuir bean bbratliar 'athar iloa air Manna. 

**D4tL Mbanuia/' area nighean righ na Greiga^ " a tha Um n' 
amaointeacbadh a dheanadb an diugb ? Ma phoaaa thn gheibli thn 
an treat cuid da *n rioghacbd ; fono,(a) a*t fearann, agua Ìonmhaa." 

** Mata cba *n 'eil aoia posaidh agamt* aon," anT own. 

** Cba ruig tbu leas tio," are' iae, ** tba aon fhear air an fbaarann 
agam fbein a fhreagraa duit Theid tbu a dh' ianaidh a nJghinn 
agua poaaidh tu i. 'Se larla na Fiugbaidb a th' ann. Poaaidh tu 
nighean larla na Fiugbaidb.*' 

Dh' fhalbh i 'a thug i leatba corr-theagblach, *• bhdrtadh i 
leatba coig oeud fear. Raioig i taigh iarla na Flughaidh a toirt do 
Mbanus a 'potadh. Tbuirt bean iarla na Fiugbaidb ritba^ " Cba "n 
*aU aoia poaaidh aig mo nighiunaa fbatliaad, 'a cba 'n 'eil aoia poaaidh 
aig Manua.'* 

** Mata," araa nighean righ na Greige^ *< taigh na tulach cha bbi 
agad air an fbearano agamaa mar an d' tboir thu do nighean da." 

Smaointich an duine nach robh math dha a diultainn, % phoaadh 
Manua agua nighean Iarla na Fiugbaidb ri 'cheile. Chaklh lad a 
luidbe an oidche tin an taigh bhratbar 'athar. 

'* An tu ieo a Mhanuis, a mhic bidh agua a dhuine dhona F Am 
bheil floa agad d^ a' bbean a thug i aiud do dh' Eoobaidh, a mao 
fbein? Thug a* gaoth luimoeacb Mbairt Cha 'n ann li mnaoi 
abaoghalta a phoa i a ; goa an d' tbngadh a 'n ceann diotaa. Thnaa 
agua bean agad air do leabaidh tratb oidbcha IQ) bidh thn *dol aa a* 
h-utle latha, 'a cha chum tbu cath riaean." 

"An ann mor aeo a tha?" araa Manua. 

Cbaidh e far an robh iae. 

** Bi 'fagail na rioghacbd," araa bean bhratbar 'athar ria, ''aimco 
cha bhi agad acli na 'bbeir thu g' a chionn." 
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•«B* C an* «Mii, «fta Ctms eaid a (haall th« doanh da "te rlofh- 



« Ploelid eka bhi agad aa aws** art' iaa ; « tha do draM 1» cUachaa 
agat lb fharbhlaeh aana an t ■aawa Bhalrblia.'X*) 

*■ Mata, o*B a tha tha 'faan diar air falbh, tlwir dkomh aaiaaar 
alMBBlidliallaa Eoebaidh, '1 gn *bì Modh a dba dhai^ agaaL* 

Phaair a aiad. Dh' fluUbh a % thog a air an i-aaana BhairblM.t 
Kaair raialg a *b t-aaaaa Bhalrbha eha rol>h a ebridha aig dalaa dot 
a ehoir a* chalitell ; Bba eaorakh anna an t taana Bbairbba agna 'm 
na eaoraidi ehorraehar a tlialrta riatha. Bboall lad alrdaaaadb 
alaldid 'tan Ulamb. Bba na eaoraieb a* dot aan i-aloebd 'a lad a* 
braitb orra; *a bha lad 'gam marbbadb % a* eunall fwla rlnthafbafak 
Bba lad bibulbna mar aao *• an i-aaana Bbdrbba. 

•« Bbaab al Bbaabal* arM Manaa, «'tba blladbna o*n a drammle 
mi BM maioM. *S fbaarra dhomb dol a tbieten.'* 

"Cba b* a mo ebonUiairia daft dol aan,* an* iadaoa; aeb ma tba 
tba a* (klbh tba da cbombdbalu dbeog agad, *i thoir laal lad.** 

« Cba ebaMaacbadb anaracb dbomb nialB lad a bbHb laam," an 



Obabb a air (klbh agni bba algbaaa rigb na Qrd^ ag 
a ameh air ainndg *i mbotbalch i do M baant a* tigblnn. ChaMb I 
ilea Ibr an robb bratbalr 'aibalr. 

" Tba mjie do bbrathar a* tigMnn an aao^** an' iaa ** la arlaaan 
dalala, daHa^ *Ir a tbaobb ell, air am ftUgbla gaal baa eg agaa gfadh 



On *m b* ana g* a toilaa crioeb mboirt, agna mbarbbaUb, agaa 
mbilUdb a ehnr air. Tbalrt bratbalr 'atbar gn *m ba mbar am band 
find ; *» naeb Wodb aaaa an lalbair find a ebar air. 

• Har aa dean tbaaa a ni miaa i^** an' lea. 

Cbaldb I macb aa an taigb *• ibag I a dba cboaibdbaha dbang 
naMb *• mblonnaieb I lad dl fbain. Db* fbaibb aaaa air aia gna an 
i-aaaoa Bbairbba Ma HMla ga dnbbaeb, danraeb bcaaaab t *a bba *a 
Wanmoeb ann. Dt a ebanaak a aeb fcar earraUh db dfg. (d) 

•'AntaaaoaMbanala?*' ar«* aaaa. 

• *8 ml,** ana Maana. 

•* Tba ml 'amaolotatehadb, na 'm Wodb ole na mbatb di db' alrm 
agad, gn 'm Iblgbaadb tb *d' rIgb air Lacblalna." 
*■ Ca *n *fll tin agaa^** an' aaan. 

• Mata," ana fmr ea aarraldb dbalrg, "na *a d* Hwgadb la 
gaalltaaaa dembaa bbelrlaa alrm dbnlt** 

• l>e *a gialllanaa a bbeir mlaa dbalt ? Cba 'a 'dl dad i«am H 
*tbalrt dan.* 
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" MaU cha *n iarr mi moraa ort ; bba mi ann a' ni fbaar paigaJdli 
arm alg do tlieanair *• aig do thioiueanairi na 'n d' tliafadli tMft 
gealltanas domli gu 'm bithinn ann a' m* fliear paagaidli arm agad 
bheirinn airm duit a nochd.** 

** Bheir mlse sin dait ma 'a • gu 'm bi mi gu brach a* m' righ." 

Dh, fhalbh iad '• rainig iad an Uigb. Tbug fear an aairaldh 
dbeirg iucbair a macb '• db* fboagail • 'n doma, *a noair m db' 
fhosgail • • bba *n taigh tin Ian arm ; '• gon bildeag ann acb ainn. 

*< Sibd a nia 'a tagb ainn,'* ana fear an earraidb dlieirg. Rag 
Manut air claidlieamb '• bbrisd e, '• a' b-aile fear a bba e lunUh tat 
bba e *ga bbrisdeadb. 

" Na dean a Hlianui8,~na bi a' briadeadb nan arm, *a gon Ihloa 
nacb bi feum agad orra fbatbasd. Noair a bba miae ann a' m* 
dbuine og bba cogadb aig do tbeunair, *• bba aeaaa cblogad, agna 
seann luireacb orm. Feucb iad.'* Arsa fear an Earraidb dbttrg. 
Rug Manus air a* cblaidheamb '• db* fbairtlicb air a bbriadeadh. 
Cbttir e *n clogadb '• an daidbeamb uime. Dtf a cbunnale 6*0 810 
acb brot(e) a nuaa a driom an taigbe. ** Ptf air am matb am brot 
ud ? ** arsa Manas. 

** Ttia,** ars* esao, ** noair a sgaoileas to oirean airiailbb bidb agna 
diblie, gbeibb ibu e mar a cbosgas to. Tba buaidb eik air ; na 'n 
coioneacbadb nambaid tbu, a* gabbail seacbad, bbeireadb e peg do 
cbul do dbuim.** 

Tbog e 'm brot do Mlianos, *s pbaisg e*m brot na acblaia. Dtf a 
cbunnaic e acb slabliraidb iaruinn a noas a driom an taigbe. 

** D4 air am matb an t-slabliraidb od ? ** ana Haooa. 

** Oha 'n 'eil creutair, air an t-saogbal, a cboirte aiud mn ambaich 
nacb biodb combrag ceud fear air.** Arsa fear an earraidb dbeirg. 

Tbug Manas leis an t-slabhraidb. Nuair a bba e a* fidbb d4 a 
cbunnaic e acb da leomban agos cuiiean aca. Tbalnig na Icombain 
mo cboinneamb, 's iad got itbeadb, *b goa a sgatb. SgaoU e *m brat, 
*s tbainig na ieomhain *s pbog iad cul a dbulm, *s glial>b iad seacbad 
air. Db* flialbb an cuilean leombain feadb a' bluruit 's pbaisg e *m 
brot mo *n cuairt air. Phaisg e 'm brot mu *n coain air 's tbng e 
leis gus an t-seana fibeirbbe e. Noair a rainig e *n t-aeana filieirbbe 
bba nigbean larla na Fiugbaidb a staigiu Cboir e 'n t-slabbraidb 
mo ambaicb a* cbuilean leomtuin. Db* flialbb an cuilean leombain 
*s ghlan e *n caisteal, 's clia d' fhag ecreatair na uile bbeist beo ann. 
Cboir e teine anns a* cliaUteal. Bba e bliadbna an seo ann 's cba 
robb ditb air. Cbaidb e macb latba *s tboirt e go "n racbadb e db* 
ambarc a mbuime. 

Tbog e leis an coilean leombain *s db* fbalbb e. Mbotbaicb ise 
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dkt A* UghloA. Bba daidbMoib air a thaoMi u UUm rin. Thainlf 
i 0uieh *D« choiancamh *• bha mwiwm doan alea. Ohabli • *n 
ooimMUih M haaoif, 'k a bhral fotgaOta, gus M anvt a ^fath agat 
itiMadh. Dh* flialMi aa caUaaii laomhain *• ghabh e air tboia- 
aadi air Manai, *• choir • *tpof ann an eal a* bhrtflMdd aig a 
mlMaaaa aioa-ae, *i lalg • 'mhionaeli a mach fit talamiL 

**Si«d a MlUmait,** ars* ìm^ *■ adi odr do ehaikaa a fUigh air 
driom taigh naa Iconliaii.** 

Chair • *m cailaan laowhain a tCaigh air drioas an taighc^ *§ thutt 
6 'm i-alabhrakih ma *mhainaal, '• eha d* fliag e BaomlUm lb dkrioM 
aa Uigha gon mharbliadli, *i kig • • fliaia *Ba rtiJmadh oMubh 
eooUUa ria. Cliaidh Masos dacliaidl^ goo ehaHaaa gon daiaa, an 
oidhclM iln. D4 *n obair g«a aa do ehoinadh a dha diomhdbalta 
dbaog ach a cliartadh Uigh nan laonliaa. Noair a dndioadh a ouieb 
iad dia robh leooiliaii fo dhriooi as taiglia naeb robh *«gor«aa air a 
glMarradli. Ulia 'n coilcaa laoflihain agot goa bbohuM blab air, '• 
aa i-ilabhraidh iandao, a choir M asot air, mo 'aiahaleb. Tbi^rt 
Cmt dio go *m bo aaonach laia aa laooihaB a bha *m ilad; gon 
bholaBa falais air, wa ch each. 

** 8ÌB eoilHui laombaia flr mo gfaaoO,** ana Cmt do *■ choldtachd, 
«< coilaaa loonhaia If hanoif I * 

** Mala," ana faar dio, " gad a tha mioaBaa oiraa goa fitbh aa a' 
bhaUa; ma *o tlnadh «hui dh* fbalbhamaU mw ^rHfrwniid bcaU 



"Cha *a 'dl doiat a thtid a aMch as a* bhalU mo»" ana each, 
-aa dtigh do 'a oldheba tighiaa, aach *ail goiftoaa thaaehd bUadhaa 
air as a dhoigb.** 

Oluldb iadtaa thaa oa h-oinaoig ; ** aaalr a ebaidh Cboa lad na 
iMiiaaoig dh' fhotgaO aa eailaaa looaibAÌa a ahailaaa, % tbalBÌg e 
bao. Dh* fluUbh lat Ibr an robh a fear *■ tholrt i rU, aa garbb- 
titaagblarh (/) achor airdoigb agoa colg caod faar ana. TbolrtaMa 
go *■ Modh gofataat ibiaehd bUadbaa air naaeb a racbadh a taaeb 
OB daigb thoitaam oa oa b^ldbeba. Tbolrtifegada bblodhgobtaaa 
ibMcbd bhadhaa drag aaa go 'm fiUbhadh iad a dh* larraldb OMaa 
llbaaolt. 

*8a *■ Dodbar Baeaeh a tbtirtadh iad ria aa fbaar a bba a* dian 
na rioghacbd aant aa aa tin, *• cba chlalaaaadb a mid goa am 
Uodh aaoidh aaoaar ag tobbacb *Ba ehlaaia. Mharbbadh a aaoMb 
Baanarairali,*tBaoidhBaoBarairadhart,laita*cblaldbtaib. Dd a 
dholif e ach fCoIrm a* gharbh tbaagblaich a' Cigbfan, ^gm •baall a 
gor b^ oamhald a bha ano. Dh* airich e air a* gbarbb-f baagblarb, 
*a cba d* (bag a mac matliar de *n choig etod bao ; a fbtia agot aa 
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eiiOeaa 1«>di1mìd. Dh* fhalbh «n cuiletn ltonibaÌii« '• <U cboaili- 
dbalu dheog Htumuli, do *a i-teaiiA Blieirbbe. 

" Coma leat,** ars* itt^ ** gid a riun HaBoi rind onnta tha "n 
Gmagach deaig, mao righ na Greiga asn, *a bbeir • oaann M haaata 
as ao t-aeana Bheinne." 

Dh* fhalbh a mhathair, an aeo, '• chair i aoithaadi than M haania 
gus an t-aeana Bheirm, g*a thoirt air folbli, ma 'n d' Unigadh na 
gruagach daarg an oeann deth. IM a rinn a mhaime ach mair^ 
tìoUiachd (g) a char air a' choan air alt 'a nach Ciighaadh Manna Ihlbh. 
Chair a mathair maimealaiche (h) anna an t-aoithaach. D4 m lian an 
aoitheach ach atad anna a' mboir Aotbachd. 

" Am bheil aoitheach air an t-aaogbal a bheir aa an aeo ainn r* araa 
Manna ria a' mhaimealaiche. 

" An leobhra tha ; long bhreao Mhic BhalcainCO ghobha," ara' 
am maimealach. 

Bba iad air bord 'a cha b' niralnn iad ginatad. 

Am Ileal na h-oidhche aparr an cnilean leomhaln a cbaaui 1» 
aehUia Mhanaia, 'a ghabh e mach bbar na luinge, 'a Manna air a 
mhuin. Dh' fhalbh e 'a rainig e ageir. Dh' fbag e Manna air an 
ageir 'a ghearr e fhein leum leia an taobh eOe dL Thnit Manna *na 
chadal; agoa bu mhath leia am baa fhaighinn le each, aeech fhagail 
leia fhein air ageir. Thainig gnth g'a ionnanidh *a thoirt e ria, 
« Birich/* Dh' eirich e *a chunnaic e aoitheach. 

Co a bha 'n aeo ach long ftlhic Bhalcain gobba, agna an cnilean 
leomhain 'na riochd air an atiuir, *a Mac Mhic Bhalcain gobha, *b a 
dha aheoladair deag, marbh ahr a h-urlar. Sainig e *n aoitheach, 'a 
chuir e 'dha chomhdhalta dheag, 'a nigbean larla na FInghaidh ann 
an long Mhic Bhalcain gobha. Bhuail e air aeoUdh air ibadh na 
tiothachd. Dtf a cbunnaic e ach fsarann ; 'a nnalr a channaie e *m 
fearann chnnnaio e 'n aona chaiateal a bn bhreagha a ehaanaic e 
riamh. Ghabh e air tir 'a chair e Mao Bhalcain gobha *a a dha 
aheoladair dheng air tir air rugha. Rainig e 'n caiateal, *• chaklh 
e ataigh, 'a bha boireannach breagha ataigh an ain 'a a dha dheng 
de nigheana maola, ruadba. Shoidh a dba chomhdhalta dheng 
lamb ria na nigheana maola, ruadha, 'a thairt iad, nach fhalbhadh ' 
iad gu brhch goa am &igheadh lad ri 'm poaadh iad. 

Cha b' fhada goa an d' thainig an gmagach ban mao righ aa 
Sorcha dachaidh 'a bainnaeach(t) raadh 'na mathair dha. 

** Co aeo ag amharc," ara' eaan, *< air mo dha dheag de nigheana 
maola, raadha an dar an aodainn ? 'a nach fhaca mi duine riamh a 
bhiodh ag amharo orra nach d* thugainn an oeann an aghaidh na 
braghad deth." 
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" TÌUL <U eiioiBlidlialU àk&fìLg igtmia *• tha lad •■ da%li gaol a 
gbabhall air do aighaana maolay rvadba, *• tmumaUk im *a loirtdalbh 
a *m potadh,** ana Manna. 

"Mala,* an* an Oniagach baa, "an eambaant air an daaa- 
ainaaa ria, tha mi einntaaeli naeh daaaadli toaa rinm a; ain mita 
a clinr a ttalgli air m* athair, ** ad mnigh ab o eliaaBa naolid 
bUadlina.*' 

" Ni mi tin,* ana Manm, "adi Urn fbaia a dM oomlila riam.** 
An U "r aa mhairwwh dh* Oialbh iad. Rainig lad righ na Socdm. 
Tliainig rigli aa Sorelia mack, *i tliag a laaUi dheaa d*a mliao (htte, ** 
a lamh Uioiagaal do mumnt. Dk* flmlbh an enilaaa lawnhain *a rag 
a air, *• Itag a e. 

«• Cai^r diom a' bhiaad ma*n d'thoira mo biiaaUia dIoaA,* arM 
riglina Sorclia. 

"Mi mi fin,** arM Maaai, •* adiigrlobh la boinaa da t' OiaU gw 
li-« do mhae t* oiglm diiglitach.** 

" Mate '• fhada o*n a dbcanainnta tin aa "a d* tiiigaadli a flMÌn 
g'a iarraidli." 

Dh' fhalMi a *n tao agna igrloMi a a *a dli fhalbh iadaan aa tao 
gn tigldnn dadiaklh. Nnair a bha iad a Ughian an tao bha 
nighaan laria na Flagbaidb aan an alH. 

*'0,** an' aa graagaeh baa, "tha miM marbh.** 

*■ D4 a th* on?** arM Manna. 

•Tbaelaeh," an' «iaa, ^* aau an alit, *» tha tri brie fo *n ddoick, 
'a tha iad ana an spran na mnatlia agad. Fad 'a a bhiodh na bria 
bao bhithinn-aa bao. Tha fmr aea '• aa tafaM^ aa draad aig da 



^ Am bbiO dad ab aa i-aaoghal,** affMi Maaai, • a dhaaaadh amai 
dhnU7* 

* Tha,** an' ana, " btannach aiaUm aig rIgh aa domhain aiholr 
'a aa "ka fkighian fhnQ bhithinn cho math *k abha ml riaadi.* 

Ralalg lad an Uigh *• bha *a gmagadi bha marbh. DhT fhalhh 
Manat an tao, *• bha *n long bhraae aa daigh a gold air, *a aha robh 
ioi^ air aa t-aaoghal, oo a thog aaldh L Thnirt fimr d*a chomhdh- 
alUn gn *n d* thog Brodram, mae rlgh an domliain mlMÌr, laia L 
Ohabh a air Iklbh gn BrodraaL Dh* fhoighnaachd adhath dtfathi^ 
dha an aolthaach a tholrt aaldh. Thnirt aian gnr li-« gold a rfara a 
fliaia roimlM^ *• nach robh oolr aig nrra. Thnirt a gn 'n robh baaaa- 
ach bIbUm aig *athair, agna fhad *k a bhiodh am btannach afaaha bao 
gn 'm biodh *ailialr boo, '• na 'm marbht am baaanaeh afaaha gn *m 
biodh aa rioghachd aigtoaa. 

Dh* flmlbh a la Brodram, *a bha *m baaanaeh nimha a alaigh aaa 
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tm pairc. Ohaidh an cafleanlMmbaÌD a itaigh do 'n pbaife^ "admir 
e a tpog aim an lag a bhraghad aig a bheannaoh nimha. Thnlt am 
baannach nimhe marbh '• tbuit an righ marbb a ttaigfa. Bba Brod- 
ram an aao 'na righ air an domhaln mhor, 'a fbualr Manna an fhnil, 
'a thill e, '• thug e beo laatha an gmagach ban. " Cha *& Ibaod a 
'bhith nach d' theid thu fhein leani a nia a m' ohnr a ataigh air an 
rioghachd,'* art* a ria a* ghmagach bhhn. 

Thuirt an gmagach ban gn 'n mchadh. 

Rainig a Brodram '• thuirt Brodram gu 'n rachadb a Ida. Bha 
Balcan '• a dha fhaolainn Q) deug ag obair W diaardaich 'a dh' ath 
bhaothaidi a a dha ahaoladair daug. Dh' iarr e air dd Ida 'a thnfat 
Balcan gu 'n rachadh. 

Dh* fklbh Bdcan, *• an gmag ch ban, a'a Brodram» 'a gmagadi 
an tttir, mac righ Siginn leia. Sainig iad Lochlainn. ChdnnJdi 
fear an earraidh dhdrg iad. 

Thoitich an gruagach ban agna an gmagach daargM 
6u fiaciiach, fuachach, meanmnach. 

Chuireadh iad trl ditbean din 

Ann an cleidibb(») tthair agua iarmailt 

Chruinnich mialchoin Fialcboim(o) (J. F. C.) 

A gliabhail aigliir air na biaatan. 

Bhdreadh iad dr an fhdrge traoghadh; 

Air an talamh againeadh ; 

Air na rionnagan tuitaam. 

Ifharbhadh an gruagach dearg, *i chuireadh a eheann dr atoU 
'a chrunadh Manua na righ air Lochlainn, *a cha d' fhag iad dniaa 
beo ann an Lochldnn. 

From Dondd MacPhie, lochdar, South Uiat, who leamt it firoro 

Iain MacDhomhnuIll lo Thormdd Domhnullach, Aird a mhachairf 
who died aixty jrearf ago at the aga of aixty. U. àl*L. 

I heard the nun tdl part of the itory myaell J. F. C. 



Notes for Oaelia 



(a) Fonn, land generdly on a larger acala than fearann. Probably 
fearann may be hrfhonn, arable land, the f alipping in at frequently 
happena in Qaelic words. 

(b) Trath oldhche, the time of night ; diffiu'ent in meaning frum 
trath *aan ddhche, early in the night. 
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(e) A. Bbeirbhe, loiiietfaBM Um old mail tftid Bhelnn. This word 
b tramlotod Coponhagoii by tomo icholAn, I don't know wb j. Tbo 
■ovnd It nonror to Borgcn, for b and g froqoMitl j roplneo oneh oCbor 
ia OmUc ; t^. abb, ngb, dabb, dogb, otc 

<d) Bnrndb, a draoa, eootnoM. Aodnch trufmn, otdondb Mmdb. 
Aodaeh It anjr dothtt good or bod; Tracgaa It • good drwt; 
Kidtndb It A dittiagttithinpp drwt or vnifom ; Bomdb Is a drott 
ratbtf diaUnfvlthinf an Indhridnal from otbon. Udoodb galdboal- 
aeb, wo conld aoror taj* an t taiiadh Qatdhoalach. 

(«) Brot, lamo at brat 

(/) Oarbh-tboaghlacb, thlt oaamt to bart bean tomo larft kind of 
Tobielo. It it tpalt at It waa proaoonood. It might Imrt b«on 
garbb-tklnbhlaeh or carr-ablablach. 

(g) M vir-tiotbaeh, tomo cvrioni tbicktning of tbo oeeaa ao at to 
prtvtnt tbo ohip from raoring. M alr-tmobd maj bo tbo aamo word 
at tbia diilbrtnllj proiumnoad ; and if ao^ It manna gallj flak. 

(k) If ainiaalakho, a pOot 

(0 Balean. It thla tbo Mroo at Fnlean 7 Bailo moana a pinngo, 
a flood. Tbo amitb oontUntlj plonglng bit iron or ttoal In walnr 
might roeairo tbit namo in contoqnonca ; fklc it to bntha. 

W Bntai B toa cli , a big, ttrong, clomtj woman. 

(0 Paolainn, tamo aa fiogldalnta or fogbhiintaach, an apprantloa. 

(•) An graagach doarg, adiftroit pttaon from tbo otbtr fmr aarr- 
aidbdbelrg. 

0») Clokl, a flaka. CMdoan atbair, tky flakat, oiondt; probnblj 
tha flna whita olondt eallad drri Maj not tbia word bo tbo root of 
dood. H. M*L. 

(^ Flaleboin, to pronovnoad; probably FIndh-choln, daar-doga, or 
wild-doga, wolTta, probably tho latL J. P. a 
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LXXXV. 
THE SONG OF THE SMITHY. 

From Donald MacPhie, Brenbhaig, Bam. 
1 — OlSBIM. 

On a day as were on wide spiead Sashes, 
A valiant four of the company, 
Myself and Bound, and Grey Earth, 
Fair's self was tliere, ho was Bondage's son. 

2 

There was seen a coming from the plain 
/ The hig young lad on a single fi)ot, 
In his hlack, dusky black skin mantle. 
With his dusky head-gear so rusty red. 

3 

Grim was the look of the young lad. 

Hideous it was, and disfigured, 

With his largeheaded mighty helmet, 

With his blunt ploughshare (a) that grew russet red. 

4 — FlONN. 

Then spoke to him Fionn MacGhumail, 
As a man who was like to faint, 
*' At what place is thy dwelling, 
Thou lad with thy dross of skins Y " 

5 — Smith. 
" Blade, son of Furbishing, 's my right name,* 
If you had the knowledge of a tale of me ; 
I was a while at the smith's mystery. 
With the Eang of Lochlann at Upsala. (Ò) 

* Qilliet, 1786 . . Lun MacLiobbainn. 

MacCallum, 1816 . . Luion MaoLiobbuinn. 
MaoPbereon .... Luno. 
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DUAN NA CEARDACH. 

1 

Latha dhninn air Laachair leothair, 

Do cheoihiar chrodha de 'n bhuidhinn ; 

Mi fheiiif a*8 Oagar, a's Daorghlas ; 

Bha Fionn f hein ann, *8 b' e Mac ChamhaiL 

2 

Chtmnacaa a* tighinn o'n mhagh 

An i-olach mor 'a e air aona choia, 

'Na mhanndal dabh, ciar-dhabh craicinn, 

Le cheanna-bheairi lachdann *8 i madh-mheirg. 

3 

Ba ghmamach coelas an olaich ; 

Ba ghrannda sin agna ba duaichnidh ; 

Lo 'chlogacta ceann-mhor, oontoch ; 

Le *mhaoil òitidh a dh* f has madh dboarg. 

4 

Labhair na Fionn MacChnmhailf 
Mar dhoine *bhiodh a' dol aeachad, 
" Co *m ball am bheil do ihainidh, 
'lUe le d* chalaidh chnùcinn V* 

5 

" Lon* MacLiobhann, b*e m* ainm oeari e, 
Na 'm biodh agaihha' orm beacbd ^geula ; 
Bba mi treia ri oallach gobhainn 
Aig righ Lochlann ann an SpaoilL* 

* Lows, A fword, A bUd«, A bar, a ttak* of wood, a Wtr polo, 
ABgor ; A tiirge, a tea fwoll ; otroag, poworfaL LoavaACN, bright, 
•to., A blaio, A g<>oin. Lmni, a MDooth rolfiag twoll, ab oar 
bADdlo. If Anka, Lkmrn, or Lkm mm , 
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6 

" I am laying you under enchantmentSi 
Since you are a people in need of arms ;** 
That you shall follow me, a band of quietness, 
Westward to my smithy doors." 

7 ^FlONN. 

" Upon what place is thy workshop, 
Or shall we profit by seeing it 1 " 

Smith. 
*^ Do you see it, if it may be, 
But see it you shall not, if I can." 

8 OlSBIN. 

Then they set them to their travel, 

O'er the fifth of Munster in their hurrying speed. 

And on yellow glens about birch trees, 

Then went they into four bands, (c) 

9 

One band of those was the blacksmitli. 
Another baud of them Daorglilas ; 
Fionn was behind them at that time, 
And a few of the chie& of the Finne. 

10 

The blacksmith would cut but the one step, 
On each lonely glon through the desert, 
But scarcely his arms would reach to 
A tuck of his clothes on his haunchea 

11 

Ascending the ground of the conie. 
Descending the pass of the edges ; 
" A little delay,'* eaid Uie blacksmith, 
^* Shut not before me," quoth Daorghlas. 
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6 

" Tim tniflp 'Kttr ciir-im fo ghonmibli, 
O 's IiicIk) aibh 'Uia 'm fraawlal annaibU, 
8ibh gum' Icanlail, baidhoann shocrach, 
Sinr gu doTMUi mo clic«rdach." 

7 FlONH. 

" Co 'm bnll am blicil do cheardach I 
Ha 'm foairdo sinne g'a faicinn T' 

GOBHA. 

" Faiceadh sibhs' Ì ma dh' fbaodar ; 

Ad) mn dli' fhoailM miso cha 'd fhaic ailik" 



ihi 'ti d' tlnig iod an iin 'nan riubliol 
Air Chuige Mhumlia 'nan lualb dhearg ; 
'8 air Gblmnnan buidhe mu bheitho 
(ÌU 'n itanch iod 'nan ceitliir bnidhnibh. 



Itu bhiiiilhcann diu ain an gobha ; 
Itu bhiiidhcAnn eile dbiu Daorghlai : 
Bbn Finnn 'nan doaghainn an uair nin 
A'b beagan iln dh' uaislesn na F\nue.* 

10 

Chn cbrormdh an giiblia ach aona ctimini 
Air gni-li gWnnnn fonin roimh fhasach, 
'8 rbn niif;MdU nimi ach air eigin 
Cfarlih clh' an aiMllnrh nliiiaa air mliaaan. 

II 
A' dirra>1h ri wrlnr a' ch"Ìn>, 
A' t'>Arnii<lh ri bralnch nam fanbhar, 
" Knaadh brag nrt" an' an goUia ; 
" Na dniid rombam," uaa UaorgUaa. 
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1 2— SMiTa 

'' Tlioud'st not bo in tliu door of my workshop, 
In a strait place, were I alone.*' ((I) 



/ 



13 OlSBlN^ 

Then they got bags for blowing; 
The workshop was scarcely found out ; 
Four men were found of the king of Bergen, 
Of crossgrained men and unshapely. 

14 

To every smith there wore seven hands, 
Seven pincers light and substantial; 
And the seven hammers tliat cruslioil them. 
And no worse would it suit with Daorghlaa 

15 

Daorghlas who watched at the workshop, 
'Tis a certain tale that they fell out; 
He was red as a coal of the oaktree, 
And his hue like the fruit of the working. 

16 

Out spoke one of tlio blacksmitlis 

So gruffly, and eke so grimly, 

*' Who is that dauntless slender man 

Tliat would stretch out a bar of temper?" 

17 

Out spoke Fionn, who was standing, 
Tlio man of good answer at that time, 
'* Tlmt nickname sliull not be scattered, 
Ilis name was Daorghlas till this hour.'* 
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12 

'' Clia bhiodh ta 'n donis mo cheardach 
An kite ieaim 's mi *Dam aonar." 



13 

FliuAÌr iad an sin boilg ri sheideadh ; 
Fhoaradh air eigin a' cheardach ; 
FhoanM ceaihrar dhaoine righ Meirbhe,' 
De dhaoine doirbhe, mi-dhealbhach. 

14» 

Bha seachd lamhan air gach sobha ; 
Seachd teanchairean leothair, aoirom, 
'8 na aeachd nird a bha *gan spreigeadh ; 
*8 cha bu mhioaa *f hreagradh DaorghUm. 



15 
Daorglilaa, foar airo na oeardach, 
*S qgeuk dearbha ga *n do ihroid iad, 
'S e cho dearg ri goal an daraich, 
'8 a ahnuadh a ihoradh na h-oibre. 

16 

Labhair foar de na goibhnean 

Ga grimach agns ga groamaeh ; 

" Co e *m fear caol gun Uoma 

A thaimeadh a mach ieinne (*) croadhach t 

17 
Labhair Fionn a bha 'na theaaamh, 
Fear a bu mhath freagairt *ian nair tin, 
** Cha bhi 'n t-ainm sin agaoilte, 
Bha DaorghUs air gua an nair aea*' 

* Hiia itm Ù Boi ia liaeCall«ai*t vtrtioa. 
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18 

Then they got there stretched out 
The arms that were straight and coloured, 
The completed work that was finished. 
Of finished arms for the battla 

19* 

" Hiss" and "Fye" and " Make sure,- 

And the '' like blade's daughter the smith's shop," 

And the long blade of Diaimaid — 

Many was the day that he tried it 

20 

I had ^* the Tinker of striplings," 

Of loud rattle in the battle keen ; 

And "the son of the surge," that was MacChumail's, 

Which never left a slirod of the flesh of man. 

21 

Then we took to our travel, 

To take a tale from the king of Lochlann ; 

Then out spoke the king so high bom 

With force of sweet words as became him well 

22 

We would not give, by your fear, 

A tale of six of our party ; 

We lifted up the spears, 

And it was in front of the banner& 

* The following Terse from MacCallum gÌToa the namee of 
iome more of the ewords : — 

The " Megio lliided ** was the hUde of Oscar, 
And the " Hard Massacrer" the hlade of Gaoilte, 
And the " roliaher** the hlade of Diarmaid, 
Many a wild man killed she. 
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18 

Thoair iad an sin 'nan sineadh 

Na h-ainn a bha diroach daite, 

'8 an coimhlionadh a bh* air a dheanadh 

De dh* annaibh deania na fiuche. 

19» 

^" Fead** agns '< Fuidh," agoa <' Fasdail,'* 
'8 a* '' Chomhlann" 'lo na Ceardaich, 
'8 an lann f hada *bh* aig Diaimaid, 
*8 iomadh latha riamb a dhearbb i. 

20 

*8 agam fbein bba '' Ceard* nan gallan" 
A b* ard farom 'n am nan garbb chath ; 
'"S Mac an Luin** a bb' aig Mac Cbomhail t 
Nacb d fhag fuigbeall riamh dh' fbeoil dhaoine. 

21 -" 

Gu 'n do gbabb nnne ma ahiubbal 
A gfaabbail sgeola da rigfa Locblann ; 
Sin nnair Ubbair an rigb nasal 
Le naari snairce mar bu chubhaidh. 

22 

Cha d* thngamaidf air bhnr n-«agal, 
Sgeola do sheisear dh* or baidhinn, 
Qu 'n do thog sinne na slaaghan ; 
*8 gn 'm b* ann ri aghaidh nam braftoch. 

* Tht following ^wm i» from MAoGaUQBi 1— 

Bi n Dntidli kunuch lann Oooiir 
'8 b* i CliniAÌdli OongairMch Unn C^aoOto 
'8 g«* m b' i B liobhMach Una DbianMÌd 
*8 ioBUMlb fear fladbaieli a mbarbli I. 
t Ifitb, Mm aa Lob. 

9o 
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23 

They were in soTen battalionfl^ (e) 
And no warrior thought of fleeing ; 
But on the ground of thQ field pf Fine 
We were there but aix. 

24 
Two of these were myself and Caoilte, 
Three of them was wily Faolan, 
Four of them was Fionn the foremost^ 
And five of th|9m was Osgar valiant 

26 

Six of them was Ooll MacMoma 
That brooked no slur that I can mind ; 
Now will I cease from the numbering, 
Since the Fhinn have gone to decay. 

26 

We were good in the day of the Teavrai, 

In the workshop of Lon MacLiobhain ; i 

This day how frail is my strength, 

After having numbered the band. 

(a) Eite is a piece added to a ploaghahare when worn, a peri- 
phrasis for an old sword ?. Eite is the word in Qillies. 

(Ò) I am indebted to MaoLean for this cloTer suggestion. The 
grave of Thor is shewn at Old Upsala. The same Qaelic word 
is used in Gillies. 

(c) In Qillies this Taries considerably. 

(d) Here there is a break in Qillies also, and the meaning is 
ohscnre. MacCalluoi makes it. Leave me not alone in a strait 
place. 

(e) This is so in Qillies also. Irish writers say that the Feinne 
were a standing army of Irish warriors divided into teven bat- 
talions ; this makes the men of Lochlann to be so divided. One 
Irish author says that the Feinne were Norsemen who guarded 
Dublin. 
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ii 

Bhk ùdaan un 'nan soachd eathan, 
'8 cha do amaomtich flath air taidiMdb ; 
Ach air lar na Faich« fine 
Cha robh nnne ann ach aeinr. 

34 
Bn dithia din ain mia' agna Caoilte ; 
Ba trinii din Faolan feall ;* 
Bn cheathrar dhin Fionn air tfaoiaeach ; 
'S bn choigMF din 'n i-Oqgar calma, 

35 
Ba aheiaar Ooll HacHoma 
Nach d* fhnlaing tair ri ro' dmimhne ; 
Sgniridh tni tnia dh' an airaunh 
diaidh an Fliinn gn aodradh. 

36 
Bn mhaUi ònn tatha na Teamhrnidh 
Ann an oeardach Lonn 'lo Llobhaan ; 
An dingh ia anmhann mo chàil 
An dflia a bhith 'g aireamh na boidhne. 

• SpaaiU, fnhMj OpMla. 

* T«ÌDa«. a BUM, or bar of m*UU. 

' Mcirbfa*. MBM ai Bdrbbi, Bergar 



■ C*ari. U7 Idad of naitb ; or-okafd. • (oiilwilli , eeu4 
alrgtd, a riltvrvmith ; cmH mpalr, a coppannltk ; enrd lUtin, 
a linamllb, tioktr ; eaard ipaÌDwa, a (pooanUtk. Ofp^ÌM aa4 
lra**IIÌBg Unkm an pra-aniamllj oaardu or laitba, bcoaa>» 
tkaj work la A graat ^vitj al atatek. Cwvd dab OalUa. Dm- 
■■itk of tha braaobM or yoatbi. H catM trtmi brtif well 
aiiptaJ ta ent dowa lb* joang tai lUoag. 

* AaO btra i. probaUf jW ni*iiRNMaDo*d. 
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So &r this is almost the very same as the yeraion 
given ill Gillies, published 1786. Tlie number of 
verses is the same, and the number of lines^ and the 
order of the story the same ; but there are consider^ 
able variations in a small way. In the 8th veise 
they set off to travel " as chuige mugha na luimedh- 
eirg,** on a yellow mountain, as Beither, a dragon, 
which may mean, like the fifth of Munater of 
limerick, but which I suspect refers to some other 
legend, for it does not appear how Munster should run 
like a dragon. In the 16th verse only one smith, he 
who spoke, has seven hand& In the 20th verse 
Ossiaii's sword is *' Deire na 'n colg,** the end of anger. 
In the 26th, the word is teann ruith, hard running, 
instead of the word pronounced toavrai ; and there are 
many slight verbal differences and changes in ortho- 
graphy. The piece is without doubt the very same 
which is in Gillies, and if the book is in the Long 
Island it might have been learned from it But^ on 
the other hand, the book professes to be a oollw^on 
made in the Highlands, its genuineness has never been 
questioned, and I believe that this is but a proof of 
the tenacity of popular memory for things which suit 
popular tasta 

Another version was taken down for MacCalluni, 
and published in 1816; I have indicated the chief 
differences in the footnotes. There is an Irish prose 
version of the story lately published (Ossianic Society's 
2d vol.), which differs materially ; it reduces the whole 
to a race ; Fionn carried his sword with him; tlie smith 
is a giant with one leg, one arm, and one eye, who is 
bound by Fionn; his name is Roc, son of Diocan. 
As the Manks tradition (see introduction, vol i liiL) 
agrees with these Gaelic poems, I suspect the Irish 
story is the tradition more £Edlen to decay. 
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Sow m an example of the way in which these 
poems penrade the whole traditions of the ooontry and 
are interwoven with each other, let me give the follow- 
ing acoonnt of a visit to pick np a version of the poem 
in Islay. MacLean's letter seems worth preservation. 

BaOfgrmU, May 27. 1861. 

Sir— I odl«d 00 old M sePlud] at Scanlitito Ivt FfitUy ; it vm 
the first timt I had fpokeo to bim for at leaat twenty years, for it 
Is Kat lately that he has oome to this parish. He left it folly 
mote than twenty-flTO years ago, and was for a long thne a workman 
with Doctor MaeTaTÌsh. There the poor fellow got hurt, and the 
rssoH was that he lost his leg. It may be well to state that he 
was a skllfbl and indnstrioas workman, as there is a enrrent 
opinion that these storytellers are found among the worthless and 
lasy- Before he left this parish be was a workman with old 
Roansfell at Pearaabas, and he was the person that was always 
•snt to kiln-dry and mill the 00m at BaOygrant It was then, 
while kihhdrying eom, that he amased me with theee Ftnian 
stories. I regret to say that the verses are not so oomplete as I 
ttsed to bear them from him. I reminded him of Sinsearraehd 
Fhinn, of which he was wont to gÌTs me a long Kst, bat of this 
he oonid r emember nothing the other day. I remember it went 
this way: — Flonn MaoChiunhail, *Io Trathoil, 'lo trean-moir, 
Te Cham laora, bat I cannot remember any other name beyond 
cam laora, or crooked toes. 

When I entered the boose he was sitting by the fireside with 
his wooden leg. The old follow's eye brightened when he saw 
■M, and I told him I wished to hear soase of his old lore again. 
- or Mid he, '* b* abhaist domb 'bUth *gaa gabhaU sin aehnmail 
tofl inntinn riot *' (I nsed to be recitittg theee te thee to keep 
thee pleased). "Cha bUodb eean aeh 'na phaisde an sb** (he 
wooM be hot a chiki thenX tnid his brother's wifo. •• Bha e *na 
bhalarh oaol, hiir g nea ch *san am" (he was a slender leggy boy al 
the tisM), a deecription which Is not ahogother Inappropriate 
ytt. I inquired of him abont the old psople whom he was wont 
to hear reciting these stories in his yoath, and he snimsrst>d 
oereral, and said thai the poems were long and beaotifnl. and that 
to HsCaa to them was the delight of all Ua qnoles sosMthing 
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here and ther^ of almott all I haye got " Baa Qharaidh," 1m re- 
lated to me, "The Inoident of the Pigeons ;*' bat with reipeot to 
Fionn, he says his thigh wss cat throagh, and that he was wortli- 
less ever afterwards. 

"0 bu lurach an eachdraidh i naoir abhiodh i air ah-innseadh 
gu ceart" (Oh that history was one of prioe when it was rightly 
told), exclaimed he with enthasiasm. Daring the oonTersation I 
gave him three glasses of good strong whisky, and yoa would not 
know that he had tasted it, further than being in good ^irtts. 
Verily alcohol is not always poison, as total abstainers pranoonoa 
it to be. — I am. Sir, years sincerely, 

Hbctos MaoLbav. 

The conveisation is written in Qaelic, but a trans- 
lation is sufficient 

I give the verses as an example of the way in 
which scraps may be picked up, which might be used 
in mending other versiona 
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From Malcolm MacPhail, Scanlistle, aged eighty years. 
Learnt it from Alexander MacQueen, Persabas, sixty years ago. 
MacQueen was past eighty years of age at that time. 

2 

Chunnacas a teachd ar coir. 

Fear mor agas air aona cbois ; 

Le a mhantal dubh ciardhubh craicinn ; 

liO *ionnar lacbduinn 's le ruadb bheairt. 

2 — New Terse. 

Aon sail mholach an clar aodainn 
'Se sior dheanadh air MacGhumhail, 
** Co thu fhein ? *' arsa MacChumhail ; 
"Naciaasduit?" 



DOU HA OURDAOH. 

S— OOH*. If«w. 

" ndolg nil' V onr (b gtiMMibb,— 
8*i«Mr da tDhkitUbh b» FUbm, 
A bfaitb 'gun niitb gns •anaioli 
8ur f« dam no cbMrdaeh.' 
i-N«w. 



Cha i' tfanfadh • loh an ud* ebMa 
Tb*r gkch kOD ghlauiD fusrraldb, &MÌdb ; 
'B cha 'n rbaicoadb M ach air eigln 
C«Mb d' a BÌdaadh tbar a abaau. 

Fion H CionjTW. 
" Fraagair apu do do chaaaa, 
"8 gabh igaaU da'n ragba." * 

11 
A' iMtoadb ^ Alllu ■■ ohalnlr, 
Fotftedb ga 'd d' tbas an gobba, 
" Na drald nmbam,' ana Doorgbla*. 



" A ngba oalt im bbd do cbtanUob T 
Ha 'm b- f bMlrda riu* (* a bkiuf - 

Oon*. 
" Mo ebaatdaeb eb* 'a 'afl ri fbaol^a, 
■B Ba db- fbaodai aiia oka '■ HMfa abb.- 



Labbair gobba da aa Boibhaaaa. 
Lo caraa atot afoa !■ graahn ; 
" A rigb CO 'n Kmt moI gta UoHa,t 



t BhMa,abwirMtaL 
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1&— Fjomi. 
'*^ A ligh go meal thu t' ainm a Chaoilto ! 
Oha bhi Daorghlas ori o*n uair aeo." 

New. 
A' Chrnaidli Chosgarrach lann Oigair, 
An Leadamaoh mhor lann Chaoilie, 
Mao an Loin aig Fionn MaoChnmhaQ, 
Nach fag iuigheall de dh' fbeail dhaoife. 

2* — ^Varioua 

There was seen neaiing us 

A big man upon one foot, 

With his black dusky black skin mantle, 

With his hammering tools, and his " steel latha** 

New verse — follows the 3d. 

One shaggy eye in his forehead, 
Making ever for MacChumhail, 
" Who is thyself" said MacChumhail, 
" Or whence art thou 1" 

New verse — follows the 4th. 

" I came to lay you under enchantments, 
Six of the chie& of the Feinne, 
To be chasing me without hurry. 
West to the door of my workshop." 

7 — Half new verse ; follows 7th. 

He set o£f like the wind of the spring time^ 
Out to the dark mountains of the high grounda 

10 
He would take but a single step^ 
O'er each single cold glen of the desert ; 
Thou could'st have seen but hardly 
A tuck of his clothing o'er his hurdie& 
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Fiomf TO CAOtivTK, Now — foUom 10. 
Answer and atratcb thjr 1«^ 
And take ■ tale of the blMskmnith. 
Rogha ia » mith kcoordiiig to the ndter. Ruita 
Ù ft Ii^>p nickname ibr ■ unith, aa I leaned on the 
Tana, where I took the iketcb of the ikin-clad amith, 
whoae portrait I give aa an illostration. 

Here the old man forgot hta poem, bnt remeraberod 
a bit of hit ator;. 

" When Caoilto waa at fall apmd, thon migfat'at aee 
thiM heada on him. Hia two ahonldeia wonld be 
rinng aloft, aa thongh there were two heada, and his 
head woold be croaching down, he woald be going aa 
it seems half bent" At toL ii, 416, thia oecon 
in the tale of the white chiel^ and thia explains what 
I did not onderatand. 

Tlien he went on with a few lines of Ten& 
U 
Descending bj the atreamlet of the SIu^mt, 

At the opening that the smith made, 
" Shut not before me," said Daorg^ilas. 

7 — Caoiltk 
" Oh, Rugha, whet« is thj workshop^ 
Or sbonid we profit to see it t " 

SnrrB. 
" Hj amithj is not to be found ont ; 
And if I maj, see it jon shall doL" 

I i — Variona. 
Out apoke a smith of the blseksmithi^ 
With great care and a grim frown, 
"RiiVl who is tba sleodv terisM MB, 
Tht wlU tttvloh Um ta^awd bar." 
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16 — ^FlONN 

" King ! mayst thou snatch the name. 
Thou shalt not be Daoighlas fiN)m this hour.*' 

19— Partly new; follows 19. 
*' Victorious hardness," Osgar's blade^ 
'' The big slasher/' the blade of Caoilte^ 
" Mac-an-Luin" was Fionn MacChumhail's^ 
That never left a shred of the flesh of man. 

Here this poem ends, so far as this old man is oon- 
cemed ; but enough remains to prove that he did not 
borrow ftom QiUies or MacCallum, for there are sevanl 
lines and some verses which are not to be found in the 
hooka 

It is also manifest that there is a great deal mis- 
sing. In the Lay of Diarmaid, he says that he was 
one of the party ; his sword is mentioned here, but 
he is not. 

MacLean writes : — '' At the end of this verse Mac- 
Phail relates that the arms required to be tempered in 
the blood of a living person ; that the smith's daughter 
took a fancy to Fionn, who had a love spot (which 
was Diarmaid's property), and that she told him, un- 
less he killed hor fatlier with the sword, that her 
father would kill him. Tliis Fionn accordingly did. 
This is different from the usual story, accoiding to 
which the sword is tempered in the blood of the old 
woman, the smith's mother. Probably the variation 
may be owing to forgetfulness on the part of Mac- 
Phail, caused by old age and by having had a paralytic 
stroke last winter." 

" This was when they got the arms they had before ; 
but 'Tunnachan,' they were sticks with sharp ends 
made on them, and these ends burned and liardoned 
in the fire. They used to throw them from them, and 
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thej ocmld aim ezoeedinglj with them, and thej oould 
drive them through a man. Thej naed to hare a 
bundle with them on their shoolderB, and a bundle in 
their oxters. I myself have seen one of them that was 
found in a moss, that was as though it had been har- 
dened in the fira" 

This then gives the popular notion of the heroes, 
and throws them back beyond the iron period. 

** There was a great day of battle between them- 
selves and the Lochlanners, which was called Latha 
nan Tunnachan, the day of the stakes. I have heard 
old men speaking of it^ and it was down thereaboutSi 
about Chnoo angail that they gave ii They had a 
great day there." 

This then fixes the period ; at the time of the 
wan with Lochlann in Islay. 

'^ It was in the side of a knoll at Alltan a chuirin 
that the (airy smith had his smithy." 

** There was a great carlin once in Lochlann. It is 
Muifearteach maol ruadh that they used to say to her. 
She came from Lochlann, and she brought a smithy 
and the smith (ceardach sgus an Gobha) with her on 
her back to sharpen the spears ; she was but a witch* 
but the Fheinn slew her. Said the King of Lochlann 
when he heard this*' — here comes in verse 23 of tlie 
poem given already, page 130, with the English wofd 
sink introduced, and a few variations ; and this Joins 
tlis lay of the witch to the lay of the smithy. 

** The Lochlanners were difficult (that is, cross and 
fierce) ; and they had so much iodramanach and witch- 
craft that it is thus they used to do much of their 
valour." 

''GoU was the strongest man that was in the 
Fheinn, and he could eat seven stags si his dinner. 
Fionn was a patient worthy man, and they used always 
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to take his oounaeL Fionn and Osgar, GoU and 
Oiaean, four ' poetaiohean' of the Feinne, the high kw 
people, Luchd hidh." 

ThÌB would seem to explain how thi^ generations 
fill such a laige space in Celtic popular tradition. I£ 
the names of the original warrioro became the names 
of offices or officere they may have been Celtic gods 
at first and commandero of Irish, Scotch Scandinavian, 
and British Feinne afterwards, in the third century 
and in the twelfth. There were many Osgara at the 
battle of Gaura, and Fionn, who is killed in one cen- 
tury, is all aliye in the next 

'' Fionn was not a king over land, he was but a 
chief oyer the men." 

" Was there any other name said to him but Bigh 
na Feinne, king of the Fane 1" 

"Tliere wasnot" 

'' It is Conan who was the weakest man that was 
in the Fheinn, because they used to keep him maol 
(cropped). He had but the strength of a man, but if 
the hair should get leave to grow there was the strength 
of a man in him for every hair that was in his head ; 
but he was so cross that if the hair should grow he 
would kill them all He was so short-tempered 
(athghoirid) that he used to be always fighting with 
them." 

So all accounts agree ; and Kai, Arthur's attendant^ 
was of the same disposition. 

" When Goll would be in great rage the one eye 
would come ' dom gulban' out, and the other eye would 
go 'dom gulban' in. I think myself that his appear- 
ance would not be beauti^l then." 

Neither narrator, scribe, nor translator knows what 
^ dom gulban" means, but Conall QvXban struck dom 
a fist on a man, and knocked his eye out on his cheek. 
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" Did joa ever hear/' High Mhor bheinn (king of 
Monren, of great hilla), said to Fionn I 

** I have heard it*" (chnal). Thia waa put aa an 
experiment to try the effect of a leading qneation, and 
it produced a contradiction ; but he might haye heard 
the name and have foigotten it till reminded. 

*' They would be alwaja etaying orer at Eas Laigh- 
eann, at Qoirtean taoid^ when they were in thia ialand 
(lalay), and the place for the caldron it there yet^ and 
they aay that the caldron is buried there. It is Eat 
Laigheann nan aruth aeimh that they uaed to call it — 
lin of Laigheann of the atill atraama — ^(hey were ao 
fond of it They had no house at all there." 

Thia joins Gaelic to Welah and Iriah traditionay 
for thia caldron is often mentioned, and it upaeta Scotch 
and Iriah topography altogether. 

** There came a woman on them there once from 
the weatwardy and they said to her — 

Thm liiiiM 'ear mar ohonui *■ m«r gbttna ori^ 

Go *B faiBÌs ibo, eo tliii fMn aa oo do mUaaatir? 

*8 mÌM nigheaa Hgh aa Sorohaoa, 

Sgiàth aa sirm ; 

*8 gw 1i^ 's ainia dba *m Baoidhra borb ; 

'8 gv *B d* thoir t bìm leia, 

da mor bbar trds aa aa FMioa. 

Cia b* fbada *b oidbcba gv latha, 

Cba ba gfana Wiaa "bbitb Jaa ebaoL 

We lay it as a circuit and as spella on thee. 
That thou tell ua who thou art, or thy people. 
*' I am the daughter of the king of Sorchann,* 

* Sorcbaao, Mae Lean ■a gg ta ta , bmj be DroatMm or Troad- 
Jem. Soraeban oaed to mmn aa eloTaUoa oa wUeb atUaay 
ban was plajed to be ** bit off,** and it meaat aiij other bfllock. 

Baoidbre, fron Beitbtr, a large eerpeat or dragoa, and RIgb, 
A k\n^. eo calird probably from haTÌng a ee r peat aa part el Ue 
armorial bearioge.— U. M'L. 
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Shield of armies, 

And that his name is Baoidhre borb. 

And that he will take me with him. 

Though great our time from the Fane, 

Though long be the night to day, 

It was not our wont to be without music. 



« 



They were in such a great (lomagain) trouble 
about the man who was coming that they did not set 
up any musi&'* 

" ' We will rise out in the morning,' said they, ' to 
seewho is coming upon us.' " 

Ohuunuoaa *' teaohd ar ooir fear mor air ttend oUar-dhaUi, 
rionna-gheal, a' ooiseachd air an fhairge, staigh aa an aird an iar. 

Cuireamaid ar comihairle ri obeile, 
Feuch CO 'gbabhas Bgeula de 'd oigear. 
Labhair QoU le caram mor aa le gmaim, 
Co 'ibeid fo m' agèitb-ia obumail diom nam baiUoan 
cruadbacb. 

Bbiiail am fear a tbainig beam sg^itbe 's db' iarr e oombrag 
coig ceud laocb. Leam an deo aa a' mbnaoi an an taobb eile 
dbia leia an eagal. 

'' There was seen coming near us a great man on 
his dun black, white-haired steed, walking on the sea, 
in from the western airt 

' Let us lay our counsel together, 
See who will take a tale from the youth,' 
Spoke Goll, with great care, and a frown, 

' Who will go under my shield to ward off the 
tempered stroke&' 

'' The man who came struck a shield blow, and he 
asked for a battle of five hundred heroes. The life 
leaped out of the women on the other side of them for 
fear. 
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" Thaj killed him tt k>L 

TliodUtloMW kig bT«i|;b »u mm, 
Fmt mar bo rnhor bmm BfoJ Hiadh ; 
Obsir noDB HaoChoBbaa bin rir, 
Alrgioh maor àlg aa miÌt aa rigk. 

Thoj bnried at the top of the Un 

Hie great nuui of great honour end eeteem. 

Hono HecChanuil put a golden ring 

On each nf hia fingeta in honoor of the king. 

" I saw a man in Ooirtean taoid (in lalajX and be 
frond one of the rings on the point of hU aoek when 
be wu ploughing — Hmchadh HacNeacaiL It was 
one of the old Highland plongfaa he had. There were 
great long beaki on them. The carle got mnch money 
for the ring." 

Mow thia tl the etoi; of tbe wall-known poom of 
Fatneeolni^ localiaed in lalay, and the finding of a 
fpAA ring aaaumed to be proof poaitÌTB of ita azact 
tmth bjr the old man who tells it. I also bare a gold 
ring which was fbnnd in lalay with a lot of otbera. It 
k said that tbe finder made handlea for a cheat of 
di aw er a of theae gold rings, and that a pedlar gan 
him a fine new brtat set in exchange for the oU one*, 
wUoh he carried off and sold. Some of them an aaid 
to be in tbe moaenm at Olaagow, one I hare^ and the 
reat wen probablj molted. I know of ssTetal dia- 
ooTaries of gold rings, chaina, eta, made in lalay. 
Now it is possible that thia tradition of the Feinne 
maj be tnie. The storir ia in Dean HacOragor'a US. 
as a poem of 161 lines, attributed to Oman in 1530. 
It b an episode in the Sd book of flngal, 1790. It 
is claimed by Irish writara as Uoira Borl^ 1 789, in roL 
T. of the 0«ianie Soeie^s ttanMctions, 1860. 

I ban IhtM tnditionaqr vsrsion aa poatss, one 
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written down in September 1860, in Banay called 
MacOighre Bigh na lor-amàil ; eighty-four lines from 
Donald MacPye, Breubhaig, who says he learned it 
from Hector MacLaine (smith), an uncle of his who 
could neither read nor write, and who died aged about 
eighty some twenty years ago. In this, Padruig and 
Oisean, and Fionn, and Fionn's four sons, and O^gar, 
and the daughter of the king under the waves, and a 
big man who comes in a ship, are the actors. The 
language is curious, and the poetry good. I regret 
extremely that I have no room for it 

The other is from Patrick Smith, South Boisdale, 
South UÌBt ; an old man who learned it in his youth 
from Roderick Mac Vicar, North Uist^ seyenty-three 
lines, Macabh Mor MacHigh na Sorcha The stoiy 
is the same, but Padruig does not appear. The burial 
of Uio liero at the top of a lin with rings on his fingers 
is given, whicli is in the Dean's version. The last line, 

Tba sgeul beag agnm air Fionn, 

is the first and last line in the Dean's, and generally 
my versions and this frtigment and the Dean's might 
be fused so as to make a more complete story, and a 
longer and perfectly genuine poem in Scotch Gaelic. 
The third version is called dan na H ighean, and has 
eighty-four lines, written by Mr. Torrie in Benbecula, 
from the dictation of DonaJd Macintyre, who learned 
it some fifty years ago from an old man ¥^ho afterwards 
went to America, John Maclnnes or Iain og Mac- 
Fhionlai. This joins Scotch and Irish traditionS| Mac- 
Pherson's Ossian, with genuine traditions and old MSS., 
and joins poetry to prose talea 

'' There was a young lad in the Fheinn, who was 
called Coireall, and he used always to be in the house 
of the women, because he had not come to the age of a 
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man. It is Ooll that had Mir mom na Feinnei the 
great morsel of the Fane, that was every bit of marrow 
Uiat was in every bone to be gathered together and 
brought to him. Coireall came in, and he took with 
him some of the marrow, and he and GoU fell oat 
(went over each other). The law that Plonn made was, 
that they should drive bones through the wattled rods 
that were dividing the house, and the one with whom 
Uie bone should go, the marrow to be hia" 

This is Uie common partition in Highland cottages, 
rods woven into a kind of rude basket-woiky and 
plastered with clay. Rob Roy's house at the head 
of Glenshira, near Inverary, is so divided. 

They did that, and Goll dragged Coireall through 
the wattled rods with the bone. 

After that they went to try each other to the 
strand (cladach), and Coireall won of Ooll, and he left 
the woman's house." 

Chiiche ri cIhicIm bab toe, 
CIoìcIm dab ooreaa ■ bmb Mab ; 
A' chnlAÌdh cbomhraif a bh' aì§ aa dia 
Cha *o fliaca mi roimlM rianih. 

Each game to the game of the ends. 
The game of the whittles and skins, 
The baUle array that these two had, 
I never before have seen. 

This then paints the dwellings of the heroes aa very 
rude, and gives the clue to another poem which I have : 
sixty lines of very good popular poetry, deacribing bow 
GoU slew Coireall at a merrymaking, and how Fionn 
lamented over his son, an<Ì why he hated Goll thenoe- 
foKh. I have not found this in any book as yet 
" It must he Umt tlie Fcinn were strong f** 
** Hoo 1 They were as strong aa the honesL There 

Id 
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was one who was called Mileach Mor, and ho sent word 
for them once, and the chase fallen short When they 
arrivedy they were put into a long house there, and 
they were without anything. A big black girl came 
in, and she asked a battle of warriors from them." 

*' Let me get to her,** said Conan. 

Gonan went^ and e^e seized him, and she floored 
him, and she plucked three of her haiis^ and she 
bound his three smalls. Then she went ou^ and they 
loosed Conan. She came in again, and she sought a 
battle of warriors, '' Let me get at her," said Conan. 

" What canst thou do I" said they to him. They 
let him go, and she floored him, and this time she did 
something else to him, and then she went out 

They killed the Mileach Mor, and they had the 
keep of a day and a year there. 

> Tliis joins an Islay tradition to one published by Mr. 
Simpson in 1857, as current in Mayo (see pages 220 
and 227), and it also joins in with a great many other 
stories which I have in manuscript^ and with Magach 
Colgar, No. xxxvi, and so to ancient MSS. now in 
the Advocate's Library. And thus one old Highlander 
with a failing memory, but who can still remember 
some scraps of what he learned in his youth, and 
could remember in his manhood, forms one mesh in a 
net-work of tradition, and manuscript and print ; his- 
tory and mythology, prose and poetry, whidi joins the 
whole Graelic family together, extends over three cen- 
turies, and may be found to join them to the earliest 
records of the Pagan world. This is no solitary case. 
The man is a specimen of a class which survives in £ir- 
away corners, but which must soon vanish before 
modem ways, together witli the Gaelic language. 




HiaHKAR RIQH ro TBOtHI). 



NIGHEAN HIGH FO THUIMN. 

Tri DADonst or Kim Uvpaa-WATH. 

Tna Bodtrick MaeLau (UHor} Km Tangrd, Bans, »ha 
)mm4 it fnqaaatìj rwdtcd I7 oM mra in SoaUi Uht, aboM 
■K««a jMtt «go. Od« oT th«m »>■ Angu HaoinlTn, Botalih, 
*bo WM ■boot BÌgfalr jcan old at tlM Ubm. WrittabjH.Uao- 
Imd, ISea I ba** MUetn] thii, beoun It abni om «r lb« 
(MaBie bsTOM in a r*tj D>7tbe)eglcal ehanctcr. I emit tb* 
QmHo lor want of room, and tranilata oIomIj bat more fnalf . 

TU£ Flium won once together, on the ndn of Beinn 
Eudunn, on • wilil night, uid then wn ponring 
nÌD wxt Iklling mow from the north. Aboat midnight 
■ crestan of uncoath ftppeusnce atrack at the door of 
I'loniL Ilor hftir* waa down to her heela, and abe 
cried to him to let her in ander the border of hia 
eovering. Fionn nutod up k comer of the tottring, 
and he gaied at hsr. "Thou atrange looking ngl; 
ereatnre," aaid he " thy hair ia down to thy heela, how 
ahoutilat thoD auk me to lot thee in t" 

She went away, uid ahe gave a acieant 8he 
reached Oiaean, and Rhe asked him tn let her ia 
under the border of hia covering. Oiaean lifM a 
comer of hia covering, and be aaw her. 

"Thou atimnge, hideoua creatora, how canat thoa 
■ak roe to let thoe in I" aaid he. 

"Thy hair ia down lo thy heela. Thou ahalt doI 
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She went away, and she gave a shriek. 

She reached Diarmaid, and she cried aloud to him 
to let her in under the border of hia covering. 

Diarmaid lifted a fold of his ooyering^ and he saw 
her. " Thou art a strange, hideous creature. Thy 
hair is down to thy heels, but come in," said he. She 
came in under the border of his covering. 

''Oh, Diarmaid," said she^ ''I have spent seven 
years travelling over ocean and sea, and of aU that time 
I have not passed a night till this night, till thou hast 
let me in. Let me come in to the warmth of the 
fire." 

" Come up," said Diarmaid. 

When she came up, the people of the Finn b^gan 
to flee, so hideous was she.* 

'' Go to the further side," said Diarmaid, ''and let 
the creature come to the warmth of the fire." 

They went to the one side, and they let her be at 
the fire, but she had not been long at the fire, when 
she sought to be under the warmth of the blanket 
together with himself 

"Thou art growing too bold," said Diarmaid. 
First thou did'st ask to come under the border of the 
covering, then thou did st seek to come to the fire, and 
now thou seekest leave to come under the blanket with 
me ; but come." 

She went imder the blanket, and he turned a fold 
of it between them. She was not long thus, when he 
gave a start, and he gazed at her, and he saw the finest 
\/ drop of blood that ever was, from the beginning of the 
universe till the end of the world at his sida He 
shouted out to the rest to come over where he was, and 
ho said to them. 

* This givea to Brat the meaniog of the oo?er of a teoi or 
booth, it generalljr meant a flag, a rag, or a mantle. 
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** Ib it not often thai men are unkind ! Is not 
thÌB the meet beaateons woman that man erer aaw I** 

'' She ÌB," aaid thej, aa they oorered her up, '' the 
moat beautiful woman that man ever aaw."* 

Then ahe waa aaleep, and ahe did not know Uiat 
they were looking at her. He let her aleep, and he 
did not awaken her, but a abort time after that ahe 
awoke, and ahe aaid to him, ''.Art thou awake 
Diarmaid t " 

" I am awake,** aaid Diarmaid. 

** Where would'at thou rather that the very fineat 
caatle thou haat ever aeen ahoukL be built t** 

** Up above Beinn Eudainn, if I had my choice,** 
and Diarmaid alept| and ahe aaid no more to him. 

There went one out eariy, before the day, riding, 
and he aaw a caatle built up upon a hilL He cleared 
hia aight to aee if it waa auiely there ; then he aaw it, 
and he went home, and he did not aay a word. 

Another went out, and he aaw it, and he did not 
aay a word. Then the day waa brightened, and two 
come in telling that the caatle wai moat aurely 
there. 

Baid the, aa ahe roae up aitting, " Ariae Diarmaid, 
go up te thy caatle, and be not atretched there any 
longer.** 

" If there were a caatle te which I might go,** aaid 
he. 

" Look out, and see if there be a caatle therei'* 

He looked out, and he naw a caatle, and he came 
in. " I will go up te the caatle, if thou wilt go there 
together with me.*' 



• TU r^rj MOM idm tzitia in a Spaalab If tad of tka GU, ^ 
wIm> ia Kko maiiBtr alMwod kin<lii«M lo, and akartd kit eaeeb 
with a Wptr : in ibt aigbt bt oktagwl into 8t LttanM, aB brifbl 
tad tkiabf. 
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*' I will do that, Dionnaid, but say not to me thrice 
how thou did'st find me,*' said she. 

" I will not say* to thee for ever, how I found 
thee," said Diarmaid. 

They went to the castle, the pair. That was the 
beautiful castle I There was not a shadow of thing 
that was for the use of a castle that was not in it^ even 
to a herd for the geese. 

The meat was on the board, and there were nudd 
servants, and men servants about itf 

Tliey spent three days in the castle together, and 
at the end of three days she said to him, ^* Thou art 
turning sorrowful, because thou art not together with 
the rest" 

" Tliink that I am not feeling sorrow surely that 
I am not together with the Fhinn," said he. 

"Thou hod'st best go witli the Hiinn, and thy 
moat and thy drink will be no worse than they are," 
said she. 

'' Who will take care of the greyhound bitch,! and 
her three pupsi" said Diarmaid. 

" Oh," said she, " what fear is there for the grey- 
hound, and for the three pups f " 



* Nacan. Cba chan. This yerb if Dot common in 
dittricta. 

f This deacripiioD of magnificence if Ttrj characteriitio. 
The narrator, knowing nothing earthljr about caiUei, deacribea 
nothing, but leavet eyerything to fancy, except the gooee 
herd, and the food, and the waiters. An Arabian atoiy-teller 
would haye giyen a long detail of eastern magnificenoe, the 
Countess d'Aulnoj would haye filled in the picture from her own 
knowledge of courts, and when all is done the incident is the 
same. It was the most magnificent castle that could be imagined, 
and there were lots to eat, and servants to work, and there is an 
end of it. 

X Saighead mialchoin ; perhaps arrow, Greyhound. 
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He wenl awaj when he heerd thai He left a 
bleflsing with her, and he reached the people of the 
Finne, and Fionn, the brother of hie mother, and there 
was a chiers honour and welcome^ before Diannaid 
when he arrived, and they had ill willt to him, because 
the woman had oome first to them, and that thej had 
turned their backs to her, and that he had gone before 
her wishes, and the matter had tamed out so well 

She was out after he had gone awaj, and what 
should she see but one coming in great haste. Then 
she thought of stajing without till ho should oome, and 
who was there but Fionn. He hailed her, and caught 
her bj the hand. 

" Thou art angry with me, damsel,"^ said he. 

"Oh, I am not at all, Fhinn,** said sha ''Come 
in till thou take a draught from me." 

" I will go if I get my request^** said Fionn. 

** What request might be here that thou shoold'st 
not get," said she. 

That is, one of the pups of the greyhound bitch.** 
Oh, the request thou hast asked is not great^** 
said she ; '' the one thou mayest chooae take it with 
thee." 

He got that, and he went away.§ 

At tlie opening of the night came Diarmaid. Hie 
greyhound met him without^ and she gave a yell. 

" It is true, my lass, one of thy pups Isgone. But 
if thou had*st mind of how I found thee, how thy hair 
was down to thy heels, thou had*st not let the pup go." 

*<Thou Diarmaid, what saideat thou sot" 

** Oh," said Diarmaid, '<I am asking pardon." 

• FlAtk a*a (kilt. t Mionm. t BSgliis. 

I Tbia if cbarttcieHfiie of Floan, m bt 9Ìw%j9 apptart !■ 
lb«M Irmditioaa ; b« r«pr»Mals witdooi, bet eraftj wittea, sad 
gaiat bit mà§ hj stfalsgeai. 
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'^ Oh, thou shalt get that," said she, and he slept 
within that nighty and his moat and drink were ■• 
usuaL 

On the morrow he went to where he was yesterday, 
and while he was gone she went out to take a stroll, 
and while she was strolling about^ what should she see 
but a rider coming to where she was. She stayed with- 
out till he reached her. 

Who reached her here but Oisean, son of Fionn. 

They gave welcome and honour to each other. She 
told him to go in with her, and that he should take a 
draught from her, and he said that he would, if he 
might get his request 

'' What request hast thou 1" said she. 

** One of the pups of the greyhound bitch." 

** Thou shalt get that^" said she, '' take thy choice 
of them." 

He took it with him, and he went away.* 

At the opening of the niglit came Diarmaid home, 
and the greyhound met him without^ and she gave two 
yells. 

" That is true, my lass," said Diarmaid, '' another 
is taken from thee. But if she had mind of how I 
found her, she had not let one of thy pups go. When 
her hair was down to her heels." 

" Diarmaid I What said'st thou 1 " said she. 

" I am asking pardon," said Diarmaid. 

'* Thou shalt get that," said she, and they seized 
each other's hands, and they went home togeUier, and 
there was meat and drink that night as there ever liad 
been. 

In the morning Diarmaid went away, and a while 
after he had gone she was without taking a strolL She 

* Thia if foreign to the character of Oisein in all other ttoriet, 
but be was tbe sou of Fionn, and be geueralijr telle hia own itor/. 



- Jl 
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Mw another rider ooming to-day, and he was in great 
haate. She thought ahe would wait» and not go home 
till he should come forward. What waa thia bat 
another of the Fhinn. 

He went with cÌTÌl worda to the joung damsel, 
and thej gave welcome and honour to each other. 

She told him to go home with her, and that he 
ahoold take a draught from her. He aaid that he 
woald go if he ahoold get hia request 

She asked that time what request that mi^t be^ 
^ One of the pups of the greyhound hitch," said he. 

" Though it ia a hard matter for me,** aaid ahe, " I 
will gÌTe it to thee." 

He went with her to the casUsi he took a draught 
from her, he got the pup, and he went away. 

At the opening of the night came Diarmaid. The 
greyhound met him, and she gave three yella, the most 
hideous that man erer heard. 

" Yea, that is true my lass, thou art witliout any 
thia day,** aaid Diarmaid, " hut if she had mind of how I 
found her, she would not have let the pup go ; when 
her hair was down to her heels, she would not have 
done that to me.** 

'' Thou, Diarmaid, what said'st thou t '* 

"Oh, I am aaking panlon,'* aaid Diarmaid. He 
went home, and ho waa without wife or bed beside 
him, as he ever had been. It was in a mosa-hola 
he awoke on the morrow. There was no castle, nor a 
stone left of it on another. He began to weep, and 
he said to himself that he would not stay, bead or fooii 
till he ahould find her. 

Away he went, and what should he do but take 
his way across the glena Thrre was neither house nor 
ember in his way. Ho gave a glance oTor hia ahoulder, 
and what ahould he aee but the greyhound just dead. 
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He seized ber by tbe tail, and be put ber on bis 
sboulder, and be would not port witb ber for tbe love 
tbat be bore ber. He was going on, and wbat sbould 
be see above bim but a berd. 

'' Did'st tbou see, tbis day or yesterday, a woman 
taking tbis wayT' said Diaimaid to tbe berd. 

*^ I saw a woman early in tbe morning yesterday, 
and sbe was walking bard," said tbe berd. 

'' Wbat way did'st tbou see ber going V* 

'* Sbe went down yonder point to tbe strand, and 
I saw ber no more." 

He took tbe veiy road tbat sbe took, till tbere was 
no going any further. He saw a sbip. He put tbe 
slender end of bis spear under bis cbest^ and be sprang 
into ber, and be went to the other side. He laid him- 
self down, stretched out on the side of a bill, and be 
slopt^ and when he awoke ihoi*o was no sbip to be soon. 
'' A man to be pitied am I,'' said he, '' I sliall never 
get away from here, but there is no belp for it" 

He sat on a knoll, and he bad not sat tbere long 
when be saw a boat coming, and one man in ber, and 
be was rowing ber. 

He went down where she was, be grasped the grey- 
bound by the tail, and he put her in, and be went in 
after her. 

Then the boat wont out over the sea, and sbe went 
down under, and he had but just gone down, wben be 
saw ground, and a plain on which he coidd walk.^ 
He wont on this land, and lie wont on. 

* This notion of a land under the wayet it very widely spread, 
and common to many nationa. The Arabian Nighta are full of 
•toriea about people who lived under the tea, but thia waa not 
taken from tbe Arabian Nighta, for it is common to all the lurtiy- 
ing branohea of tbe Celtic family, and to other races. 

In the atory of *' Rouge Gorge," Foyer Breton, 1858, a maiden 
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He was bat a abort tune walking, when he fell in 
with a gulp of blood. He lifted the blood, and he 

befnendt a red-breatt, and Vj hia aid and advioa gti» BMgie 
■aboil and a atick, walka own tba tea to oattaia Uaada, wbara 
■b« koocka at a rock, and ooi oooMa M or TTo'ek, tba laa eow, 
wkiob oolj Tariea froen otbar cowa ia baing battar, aad magioal. 
la OaaHo it would ba moir bbo. B7 Uuioa ropaaiiag tba aaan 
of SftinI Bonaa d Hyboraie, and ftroldiig tba baaat with a SMgie 
berb, the oow wbieb had baea told, and bad rotaraad, waa traaa- 
formad to Maroli mor, tba aaa-boraa, wbiob agaia ia Uka oihar 
boraea, oalj ten tÌBMa bettor. Tlia word Maroli doaa not now 
aarrÌTe in Gaelic, bat riding ia ilar-aael. 

Tba bone Ìa aold, and retarai, and Ìa tfana f or m a d bj tba aaaM 
maani into If or Vawd. Her reaa, mair bbo, tba eaa calf or oow, 
wbiob ia a ibeep with fine red wool, wbieb Ìa lold abo, bat Jaapa 
into tba eea, and aaoapea to tbe 8evaa lalaa, aad Taaiabaa into a 
rock. 

In tbe story of tbe Oroaeb d 1* ila da Lok (166), a man goaa 
into a boftt Kke a twan, nnd when be is on board tbe swan awnkaa, 
and divas down to tba boiioai of a pool in tbo niddla of a Baa 
Island, and tbara ba finda a aMgnifioeot dwelling, aad a kirj^ 
wbo traata bim wall for a tiaM, bat tama bim iato a frog al laai. 



Ia tbe M abiaogio| it sppaara that Oardigaa Baj waa oaea dry 
land, and that tbe uM saak, aad tba paopU aarrifa, with thair 
dwellings and poassasions. 

In a oorioas paapblet wbiob I piokad np in Dablia — " Tbe 
History of tba Isle of Man/* etc., " with a aaodaot detail of en- 
cbnntflMnts tbnt bava beaa exbibitad tbars bj aoraare i a aad 
otbar iafemal beings,** etc., 1780, Iflndtbeaoooaatof aa Baglisll 
ioarist, wbo, like Herodoins, wrote down nil be beard, and aaaaa 
to bare believed a grant deal of it Ha amitiona tba " Maatha 
doog,** wbicb a Gaelic aoboUr woald span Madadb dabb dog, 
black, wbo is a Celtic gobHa atill, and sadlsas otbar atoriaa aad 
aaperatitions wbicb are fiuailiar to bm ; bat aaiaagit otbara, ba 
tails a tnle of Port Iroe, wbara tbe peopU ware qaito fiuaiBar with 
mermen, and bad caught a asarw o man ia a not ana a wwa H g hl 
aigbt oa tbe shore. She woald act speak till aba waa aUowad la 
aaoapa to bar own psopla. 8ba bad a tail Kka a fiaL 8a baa 
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put it into a napkin, and he put it into hia ponch. 
" It was the gieyhoimd which lost this," said he. 

Abdallah of the lea in Lane's Arabian Nightt. Bat this ia 
nothing. A company waa fonned for diring, *' in glaaa machinea 
caied wifch thick tough leather," and a man waa let down near 
the If le of Man to seek for treasure. The diver passed through 
the region of fishes, and got into a pure element, clear as the air. 
He saw the ground glittering with all manner of magnifioenoe, 
streets and squares of mother of pearl. He hauled hia diWng 
bell into a house, and almost within reach of treasures, but there 
was no more line, and he was hauled back empty handed. 

This is a '* story * in every sense of the term, and it is so elaborate 
and ornamented that it must have been cooked for the stranger, 
or by him, but the main idea is that there is a world under the 
waves, and the Manks sailors then declared that they commonly 
heard at sea the bleating of sheep, the barking of dogs, the howl- 
ing of wolves, and the distinct cries of every beast the land 
affords, and they now believe in the water horse, and the water 
bull, and the sea man. 

Being lately in Ireland, I proceeded to pump a carman, who 
had the reputation of being foil of stories, and after many vain 
attempts I got him started, as we drove home to Waterford in 
the dark. The first thing he told me waa a stoiy which was 
perfectly familiar, though told with an IrAi brogue, and with 
Irish characteristics — a story of a man who grew rich by get- 
ting sea cows and sheep. His place of abode, and all particulars 
were given, but I knew that the same story was told in Orkney, 
Harris, and Barra ; here I had it at Waterford, and it was the 
same as the Breton story quoted above, for the end of it was that 
the cow and all her progeny ran off, and jumped into their native 
sea, because the man wanted to slaughter the cow. 

The same idea is in Straparola's, Italian. A man is swallowed 
by a mermaid, and restored from the bottom of the Atlantic. It 
is in old Scotch ballads where men fall in love with mermaids. 
It is in German stories where men are carried off by Nixies. It 
is in Norse and Swedish, and it was in Greek and Latin, for 
there were soa gods of old, and from all this fiction I would 
gather one probable fact. The men whose minds first conceived 
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He was a while walking, and he fell in with the 
next gulp, and he lifted it^ and put it into his pouch. 
He fell in with the next one, and he did Uie like with 
it What should he see a short space from him, after 
that, but a woman, as though she were erased, gpither- 
ing rushes. Ue went towards her, and he asked her 
what news she had. " I cannot tell till I gather the 
rushes," said she. 

" Be telling it whilst thou art gathering,** said 
DiarmaicL 

" I am in grout haste,** said she. 

" What place is heref*' said he. 

" There is here," said sh^ " Rioghachd Fo Thuinn, 
Realm UndcrwaTes." 

" Realm Underwavcs !** 

" Y<»,'* said she. 

" Wliat use hast thou for rashes, when thou art 
gathering them f *' said Diarmaid. 

" I wiU tell thee thai I peicUTO that thou art a 
stranger." 

'* Yes, a trae stmnger,'* said DiAmuud. 

"The daughter of Ring Underwaves has come 
home, and she was seven years under spells, and she k 
ill, and the leeches of Christendom are gathered, and 
none arc doing hor goml, and a bed of rushes is what 
she finds the wholeeomest** 

tbia idea were not bred neAr the wa, or used to it, tbej were not 
Milr>ni. Tbej inirelj came from eooM inUnd eooatrj to tho wa, 
and peopled it wilb tbe creataree of tbt Uuid. If thej tsw a 
seal the J migbt faorj it a maa. A walnn tWj night eaU a 
eow, and if tbt idea wan so fbroiad bj tboM who Ìrtt afrif«d ai 
the tea, it ban unrrived till now. 

A mermaid wan latelj teen olT Pljmootb, aeeordingto a jroanf 
milor of mjr arf|naintAncr, and IHarmaid w«at to tbe land ooder 
tho waeea to aearcb lor tbe daagbter of tbo Uaf . 
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** Well then, I would be fis^ in thy debt if thou 
would'st see me where that woman i&" 

** Well then I will see that I will put thee into 
the sheaf of rushes, and I will put the rushes under 
thee and oyer thee, and I will take thee with me on 
my back" 

" That is a thing that thou can'st not do," said 
Diarmaid. 

" Be that upon me," said she. 

She put Diarmaid into the bundle, and she took 
him on her back. 

(Was not tiiat my laaal) When she reached the 
chamber she let down the bundle. 

'^ Oh ! hasten that to me," said the daughter of 
King Underwaves. 

He sprang out of the bundle, and he sprang to 
moot lior, and ihoy seized ouch other's hands, and there 
was joy then. 

'' Three parts of the ailment are gone, but I am 
not well, and I will not ba Every time I thought of 
thee wlien I was coming, I lost a gulp of the blood of 
my heart" 

'' Well then, I have got these three gulps of thy 
heart's blood, take thou tliem in a drink, and there 
will be nothing amisa" 

*' Well then, I will not take them," said slie ; '' they 
will not do me a shade of good, since I cannot get one 
thing, and I shall never get that in the world." 

'« What tiling is that ?" said ha 

'' There is no good in telling thee tliat ; thou wilt 
not get it, nor any man in the world ; it has discomfited 
them for long." 

" If it )x) on the surface of the world I will got it, 
and do thou toll it," said Dionuaid. 

''That is three draughts from tlie cup of Itigh 
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Magh an loghnaidh, the King of Plain of Wonder, 
and no man ever got that^ and I ahall i|ot get it** 

" Oh !** said Dianuaid, '* there are not on the sur- 
face of the world as many as will keep it from me. 
Tell me if that man be far from mOi'* 

" He is not ; he is within a bound near my father, 
bat a rÌTulet is there, and in it there is the sailing of 
a ship with the wind behind her, for a day and a year, 
before thoa reach it*' 

He went away, and he reached the rÌYoleti and he 
spent a good while walking at its sid& 

" I cannot cross over it ; that was tme for her,'' 
said Diarmaid. 

Before he had let the word oat of his month, there 
stood a little russet man in the midst of the rÌTulet^ 

" Diarmaid, son of Duibhne, thou art in straits,*' 
saidha 

" I am in a strait just now,** said Diarmaid. 

** What wouldst thou gÌTo to a man who would bring 
thee out of these straits t come hither and put thy foot 
on my palm.** 

"Oh I my foot cannot go into thy palm,** said 
Diarmaid. 

•* It can.- 

He went, and he put his foot on his palm. " Now, 
Diarmaid, it is to King Mag an lunai that thou art 
going.- 

" It is, indeed," said Diarmaid. 

" It is to seek his cup thou art going." 



* This perwmage pl*yt a pArt wkkk it ooaowtt moegli, UmI 
of Um ferrjoMii, of wbon ClianNi «m ooo. A KUb red-haired 
OMB rìsÌDg b Um oiiddle of a rivtr thai wts a jcar't aafl widt. 
Mid Uking A grvAt hero over on iho pAlm of his hand, la soi to 
bo roooo w mbly ooocmatod for. and ho ohooM bo w a n auviAC diri- 
nitj. Ho toUo hk owa ooiplojscet bolow. 
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" It is." 

" I will go with thee myself." 

*^ Thou shalt go," said Diannaid. 

Diannaid reached the house of King Wondeiplain. 
He shouted for the cup to he sent out, or battle^ or 
combat ; and it was not the cup. 

There were sent out four hundred Lugh ghaisgeach, 
and four hundred Lan ghaisgeach, and in two hours he 
left not a man of them alive. 

He shouted again for battle, or else combat, or 
the cup to be sent out 

That was the thing he should get^ battle or else 
combat, and it was not the cup. 

There were sent out eight hundred loo gaishgeach, 
and eight hundred lan gaisligeach, and in three hours 
he left not a man of them alive. 

He shouted again for battle, or else combat, or else 
the cup to be sent out to him. 

There were sent out nine hundred strong heroes, 
and nine hundred full heroes, and in four hours he left 
no man of them alive. 

'* Whence," said the king, as he stood in his own 
great door, " came the man that has just brought my 
realm to ruin ? If it be the pleasure of the hero let 
liim tell from whence he came." 

" It is the pleasure of the hero ; a hero of the 
people of the Finn am I. I am Diarmaid." 

** Why diddt thou not send in a message to say 
who it was, and I would not have spent my realm upon 
tliee, for thou wouldst kill every man of them, for it 
was put down in the books seven years before thou 
wert bom. What dost thou require 1" 

" That is the cup ; it comes j&om thine own hand 
for healing."* 

* The reaemblance which all thii bean to mediiBTal romaiice, 
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" No man oTer got my eup bat thou, bot it it 6M7 
for me to giro thee a cup ; bat for healing there ia bat 
the cap that I haTe mjaelf about the boaid*' 

Diarmaid got the cap from King Wonderpbdn. 

''I will now aend a ahip witih thee Diaimaidy'' 
aaid the king. 

" Great thanka (Taing mhor) to thee» oh king. I 
ammach in thy debt; bat I hare a ftnyof my own."^ 

Here the king and Diarmaid parted from each 
other. Ho remembered when he had parted from the 
king that he had noTer aaid a word at all, the day be- 
fore aboat the little roaaet man, and that he had not 
taken him in. It waa when he waa coming near apon 
the riTolet that he thoof^t of him ; and he did not 
know how he ahoald get orer the bam. 

"There ia no help for it»" aaid ha ''I ahall not 
now get oTer the ferry, and aharoe will not let me 
rotam to the king.'*t 

What ahoold riae while the word waa in hia mooth 
bat the little roaaet man oat of the bam. 

aad to WeUi popolar Ulaa. b ttriUng. The aa^Mt la raÌMrrad 
to tbewWfi. fkaa bad a kottBag eap, wbidi bt fttead to 
giro Diarmaid afltr tb« filial boar-haat, aad a grtal part of 
BMdieTal roouuico Uaget 00 the March for a nyatie ì iaa Hii g 
eap. Tboro it aaothor story of wbioli I hato load la whioli Ooaaa 
gooa to IfHoaa ; the eold ialo of the doal 

• 8oiM8azoalbo ralatoa tlwil a Mae Iwd ptofod aawil> 
tingly thai Uo fiuafly wero older thaa the lood. The other 
o^eoted thai there wort Boae of thai aaaM la the ark, to whkh 

the highlaader lepUed— *«The Mae § had alwaja a haal a^ 

their ab.* 

t The Idea of thefvry la olear|y thai of aaa of the daagar 
oae tidal Ibrdt wUeh ahoaad la the kkaik Oao hilaiMi 
North Ulet aad Btabecola le eaid to be rix ailee vide. It la 
troewd on foot, at low tide, and la a boat whoa the Ude la Ugh, 
aad at aigbt it ia daaforoae eaoagb. 

VOL. III. S ■ 
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** Thou art in straits, Diarmaid." 

" T am." 

" It is this day that tliou art in Bxtremity." 

" It i& I got the thing I desired, and I am not 
getting across." 

" Thoagh thou didst to me all that which thou hast 
done ; though thou didst not say a word of me yester- 
day ; put thy foot on my pakn and I will take thee 
over the hum." 

Diarmaid put his foot on his palm, and he took 
him over the hum. 

** Thou wilt talk to me now Diarmaid," said he. 

'' I will do it," said Diarmaid. 

''Thou art going to heal the daughter of King 
Underwaves ; she is the girl that Uiou likest hest in 
the world." 

" Oh I it is slie." 

'' Thou shalt go to such and such a well Thou 
wilt find a hottle at the side of the well, and thou shalt 
take it with thee fiill of the water. Wlien thou reachest 
the damsel, thou shalt put the water in the cup, and a 
gulp of hlood in it^ and she will drink it Thou shalt 
fill it again, and she will drink. Thou shalt fill it the 
third time, and thou shalt put the third gulp of hlood 
into it, and she will drink it, and there will not he a 
whit ailing hor that time. When thou hast given her 
the last, and she is well, she is the one for whom thou 
carest least that ever thou hast seen hefore thee." 

'* Oh 1 not she," said Diarmaid. 

'' She is ; the king will know that thou hast taken 
a dislike to her. She will say Diarmaid thou hast 
taken a dislike to me. Say thou that thou hast. Dost 
thou know what man is speaking, to thee I" said the 
httle russet man. 

" Not I," said Diarmaid. 
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" In me there ie the meoBenger of the other world, 
who helped thee ; becanae thy heart ie so warm to do 
good to another. King Underwayes will oome^ and 
he will offer thee much nlver and gold for healing hie 
daughter. Thou ahalt not take a jot» bat that the 
king shoold send a ship with thee to Eirinn to the 
place from whence thou camest.**^ 

Diarmaid went ; he reached the well ; he got the 
bottle, and he filled it with water ; he took it with 
him, and he reached the castle of King Underwares. 
When he came in he was honoured and saluted. 

" No man ever got that cup before," said she. 

** I would have got it from all that there are on 
the sur&ce of the world ; there was no man to tun 
me backf" said Diarmaid. 

^ I thought that thou wonldst not get it thoii|^ 
thou shouldst go, bat I see that thou hart it^" said 
she. 

He put a gulp of blood into the water in the eap^ 
and she drank it She drank the second one, and she 
diank the tliird one; and when she had drunk flie 
third one there was not a jot ailing her. She was 
whole and healthy. When she was thus well* he took 
a dislike for her ; scarcely could he bear to see her. 

*' Oh I Diarmaid," said she, *' thou art takii^ a 
dislike for me." 

** Oh I I am," saifl hei 

Then the king sent word thron^^ioat the town that 
she was healed, and music was raised, and lament laid 
down. The Idng came where Diarmaid wa% and he 
said to him, 

*' Now, thou shalt take so moch by eoonting of 

* Tbia Mt hmn tome rsMinUMic* to tko Qenaaa ■lory of 
OodfftllMr Dm^, in Oud the ■uMiiigw of the oUmt world in- 
■inMlo A moa in Ibo koaliag Art, aad Wt ImoIì a Idag *i dsagfclsr. 
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silver for healing her, and thou shalt get herself to 
many." 

** I will not take the damsel ; and I will not take 
anything but a ship to be sent with me to Eirinn, 
whore the Fhinn are gathered." 

A ship went with him, and he reached the Fhinn 
and the brother of his mother ; and Uiere was joy be- 
fore him there, and pleasure that he had returned. 



MacLean quotes a Graelic proverb — 

*' Cha d thug gaol luath nach d' thug Aiath clis." 
** None gave love quickly but gave sudden hate." 

Which might be the pith of this curious stoiy. Unless 
it is mythological it cannot be explained. At all 
evonts, here is one of the heroes of Ossian meeting 
¥nth the messenger of the other world in the Eealm 
under the Waves, and crossing a river like the pious 
.tineas, when he went below. The story is manifestly 
imperfect Something should have been done with the 
greyhound, but I have no version which fills up the 

gap- 
There is an Irish story which seems to bear upon 

the incident. Tuirreann, the sister of Fionn's mother, 
is married to lollan Eachtach, and his faiiy sweetheart 
transforms her into a hound, and takes her to Fergus. 
She there gives birth to a couple of puppies, ^ Bran** and 
'^Sceoluing,'* Finn's favourite hounds, which were conse- 
quently his cousins. Diarmaid is one of the names 
mixed up with this strange Irish story, and this 
favourite hound might have been the transformed lady, 
and if so, Diarmaid*s relative — ^liis grand aunt. It is 
not easy, then, to accomplish the feat of making the 
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Fionn of the stories a real oommander of mortal 
militiamen. 

The inddent of the greyhomid and her three papif 
formed part of a story whidi was told to me at Polchar 
inn on the Sd of Septemher 1860. The narrator was 
a slender middle-aged woman, with blade hair and 
gray ejes, returning from dorance at the jail at Loch 
Maddj; her offence had been the sale of mdawfbl 
whisky. I heard her crooning a Tery pretty old Gaelie 
lore song to a baby, and went down into the kitchen* 
I fbond a whole tribe of black-haired girls, of all ages, 
barefooted, and bard^gged, dostered aboat the peat 
fire with their bare arms all twined about each othon^ 
necks and waists, and their bri^t eyes and teeth 
glancing in the red light over eadi other's shoulders^ 
ss they peeped at the stranger. An old man was 
smoking on a bench, and the singer with black elf- 
locks was dandng the baby on her Imee. We soon got 
friends, and the story was the resolt It was a step- 
mother story, and the wicked mnime gare away the 
pops to a captain of a ship, and accused the king's 
daughter of killing them, and broke candlesticks and 
laid the blame on the girl, till the king took her out 
to a londy moor, and said — 

" Whether wonldst thou rather that I slew thee 
oatright^ or that I shoold cat off one hand, and one 
breast, and one knea** 

Here the old dame used action and great emphasis^ 
and a shiver of horror ran through the junior part of 
the audience, who were listening intently. 

The deed was done, and the giri crawled to a house 
where there lired throe king's sons under qwlls, and 
she went in and found food. They came home and 
put off their oochal, that is their enchanted form ; and 
one of them said, " Here is a drop of kin8!*s blood on the 
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board ;" and he sought, and found her, and diessed her 
wounds, and washed her, and '' dried her with a towel." 

She married this one, had three sons, and by Uie 
help of a poor woman, and through the agency of a 
well, recovered her lost membera 

She went home at last, and found her father with 
a wounded leg, which would never be well, till his 
daughter cured it with her two handa She laid her 
recovered hands on the knee, the penitent £Either cut a 
caper quite well, and the muime was roasted. 

This joins the traditions of the Feinne to Grimm's 
Handless Maiden. 

The idea of a land under ground is also very com- 
mon in Gaelic stories, and I had intended to give 
several illustrations of the belief I had also selected 
a number of other specimens of traditions of the 
Fuiuuo, popular history, and proverbs, stories of water 
horses, water bulls, and other such matters. Hie last 
number on my Gaelic list is 308, on my Englisli list, 
357, making about 665 stories, but the wish to give 
one long one as a specimen, and to preserve as much 
Gaelic OS possible, has exhausted my allotted spaca 

In tlie oldest Gaelic manuscript in Edinbuigh, an 
ancient scribe has written — " And I regret that there 
is not left of my ink enough to fill up this line ; I am 
Fithil, an attendant on the school." So I, like Fitliil. 
must stop scribbling, though not for want of matter, 
and write 
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